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with danger when •more narrowly considered* 
Beyond the imprisonment of his cousin, which 
would of course be attempted to be justified by his 
imputed imbecility, he had no distant or tangible 
accusation to advance. Sir Lionel, on account of 
hii^ noble and commanding figure, personal prowess, 
tind dexterity in all chivalrous sports and exercisejt 
— qualifications which always insured the good 
opinion of the King — was known to stand well in 
his favour; and Henry, not less arbitrary than ca- 
pricious, might visit as a temporary offence the at- 
tempt to substantiate a charge against any one £6r 
whom he entertained a friendly feeling, especially 
if there should be a failure in the proof. 

Lost in reveries of this' nature, he at length ap- 
proached the Manor of the Mere, one of the de- 
pendencies of Glastonbury Abbey, where a rich and 
iovely scene lay outspread before him, which, if his 
jaihd had been in a fitting state to receive the calm 
and holy influences of nature, could not have failed 
to soothe it into tranquillity. It was an autumnal 
evening, warm, silent, and serene, the setting sun 
throwing a solden bloom over the unrippled waters 
of the little lake whence the place derived its name, 
and lighting up the wood that rose gradually from 
its further margin, every leaf so motionless, and 
the whole tufted range suffused with so warm a 
flush, that it might almost have been imagined to 
; have just fallen asleep for the night. Several ponds 
or smaller lakes presented portions of their gleaming 
surfaces around the More, shaded and intermingled 
with groves, copses, umbrageous islands, and rich 
open meads, until it became difficult to distinguish 
the boundaries of either, so completely did the 
mellow sunlight, in which they were all flooded, 
melt them into one another. Close to the borders 
of the greater lake stood the Manor House, an anti- 
quated building, whose numerous tops of carved 
woodwork, once pointed, though now rounded 
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and corroded by time, its large gpthic windows, Us 
«olid castellated gate-house in front, and the suburb 
of barns, granaries, and well-thatched stacks behind 
it, left you in doubt whether it were a religkiw 
edifice, the old family mansion of a gentleman of 
worcdiip, or the abode of ^me substantial yeoman 
or wealthy fanner. The paring colours and sharp 
angles of any newer structure would have refused 
to harmonize with the soft scene around it; but the 
time-worn pinnacles of the present building, and the 
varicoloured tints left by the breath of departed 
ages upon its walls, gave it the resemblance of having 
grown old with the venerable trees by which it was 
overshadowed, and blended it as mellowly with the 
scenery as if it constituted a portion of the natural 
landscape. 

Earth and water had combined to enrich this fer- 
tile manor with every variety of pastoral wealth. 
Notwithstanding the heat of Ihe season, its meads 
were gladdened with a thick and flowery aftermath. 
Unscared by the sound of the woodman's axe, the 
trees spread their gigantic branches far and wide, 
as if anxious to extend their protecting shade to 
man and beast Nothing but flie whiteness of the 
sheep, clustered beneath them, betrayed that they 
had lost their fleeces, for from their size and rounded 
plumpness they mi^t have been thought to be still 
robed in their wool. In the fish-ponds behind the 
mansion was goodly store of the finny tribe, which, 
when they occasionally heaved themselves upwards 
to the surface, appeared from their enormous size 
to be ancient tenants of the place, and by their 
reverend and substantial look might almost justify 
the phrase applied to them by Dudley, when he 
termed them the abbots of the water. Althou^ 
the sun had now retired from the orchards, which 
extended themselves by the side of the fish-ponds, 
he could see that their laden branches, bending to 
the earth, would have broken with their riches, had 

1* 
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they not bfeen carefully propped; and 0ven in the 
shade their fruit exhibited a bright and ruddy 
glow, as if th6 truant gleams of sunshine still lin- 
gered on their sides. The large sleek cows, brought 
up to the homestall to be milked, were quietly 
feeding from cribs overflowing with rich clover, 
whose fragrance, reta^nrd by the moist air wafted 
from the lake, di£fused on every side a cool 
odoriferous freshness, rendered peculiarly grateful 
. by the sultriness of the previous morning. Beyond 
the homestall was a^ small enclosed park, over 
whose paling the deer, lifting their antlered 
heads, gazed upon Dudley with eyes of mild 
wonder; while, from little shrubberies and plaiv* 
tations of underwood that fringed the approach 
to the mansion, the pheasants, too tame to be start- 
led at his presence, came forth to seek their evening 
food, some giving their rich colours to the sun, and 
others moving about indistinctly in the shades of 
the covert. 

The lake, along whose shore the Manor of the 
Mere extended its quiet and sequestered loveliness, 
was about five miles in circumference, and appeared 
to be scarcely less abundantly supplied with fish 
than the well-stocked ponds. At its upper extremity 
were two large cedar-trees, which, according to 
tradition, had been* originally brought from the 
Holy Land, and planted by one of the Hunger- 
fords on his return from the first Crusade. Stand- 
ing out in sharp and dark relief against the sun, 
which was setting behind them, they imparted 
a solemn Oriental character to that portion of 
the view, ahd, as they threw their broad and 
long shadows over the waters, seemed to be 
stationed where they stood as the giant guardians 
^^ of the little Eden that lay outspread before them. 
Upon the rushy bank of the Mere, immediately 
below the mansion, was a game of swans, as it was 
then termed, being an establishment of hatches ^ird 
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enclosures for rearing and breeding those stately 
birdS; nearly one hundred of which were seen float* 
ing about the spot, the fanning air drifting up the 
light snow of their plumage as they sidled proudly 
away/ or looked askant with a bridling and graceful 
consciousness of their own fair shadows reflected in 
the pellucid mirror of the lake. Lower down, upon 
the same side of th6 Mere, was a game of herons, 
which were seen stalking along in such numbers as 
to darken the banks which they explored for fish, 
and lifting up their long legs with as stately a step 
as if they disdained to tread upon earth. So tame 
and sleek were the birds, beasts, and fishes of all 
sorts, that they did not suggest the idea of being 
destined to the use of man, or of looking upon hiiti 
as their enemy ; but rather that they were in a char- 
tered sanctuary, where it was their privilege to fat- 
ten and grow old in the enjoyment of existence, 
until its natural termination should arrive. 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of its 
animal tenants, a deep serene silence reigned over 
the whole manor; for the waters were motionless, 
the winds were hushed, the cows were busy at their 
clover, the sheep were panting in the shade, the 
smaller birds were retiring to roost, and the large 
flocks of white pigeons which were still careering 
round and round above the building were at too 
great a height to allow the flapping of their wings 
to be heard. If the leaves were now and then rus- 
tled with a passing breath from the lake, it seemed 
as if the twilight were enfolding the scenery in its 
arms,, and hushing nature to sleep; and this tempo- 
rary cessation of the silence did but add to the in- 
tensity of the subsequent repose. Attached to the 
Manor House was a small chantry, which the em- 
bowering trees had prevented Dudley from disco- 
vering; and in the midst of the serenity and stillness 
he was startled by the deep^ solemn, sonorous 
voiees of the monks chanting the even-song, whose 
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sound floated mellowly along the waters to be tost 
in the surrounding woods. The swans turned 
themselves half round, and l^ld their heads on one 
side as if listening to the strain, while the deer 
drew back their antlers from the paling and retreat- 
ed several paces: but as the notes died away, they 
again slowly advanced, snuffing up air with their 
timorous nostrils; and the feathered monarehs of ihe 
lake pursued their course witli a still more majestic 
stateliness, as if indignant at its mom^itary inter- 
ruption. 

Truly, said Dudley to himself, I might have sur- 
mised, without this holy chanf, that I was gazing 
upon some Abbey Manor; for the monks are ever 
well bestowed, and fail not to entrench themselves 
in all the fatness ofthe earth. Though spoken re- 
proachfully, his remark con veyed an encomium rather 
than a censure; for in the Glastonbury meads, as at 
Crowland, Hales Owen, and other places, the 
monks, by the patient labour of years and the un- 
stinted application of the funds at their command, 
had drained, and dug, and planted, converting wa- 
tery wastes into teeming meadows, and deserts into 
gardens, until wheresoever they established them- 
selves, <^ a paradise was opened in the wild.^' 

While he stood contemplating the scene before 
him, now beginning gradually to deqien into the 
liober purple of twilight, a powerful ba{i8-voice sud- 
denly dispelled the silence by singing a merry 
monkiish canticle; and, on looking in the direction 
of the sound, he beheld his acquaintance, Friar 
Frank, watering the flowers in a small garden be- 
tween the gate-house and the porch ct the mansion, 
which was in a state of the highest and neatest cul- 
tivation. " Salve !" he exclaimed as Dudley ap- 
proached, again imparting to his fine voice the more 
solemn tone used in ttie church service; and then 
continued with a che^ul familiarity, <^Ha! my 
ma «f the slough, my knight-— «ot 4»f King Ar« 
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thur's round table, but of his deep quagmire — quo* 
modo valevS, how farest thou ?" 

**Letme not interrupt you, good father," said 
Dudley; << for I know that men of your order have 
few recreations, and none perhaps so soothing to the 
heart as that of rearing a little progeny of flowers.'' 

<< It is said that we have no domestic joys, my 
son; but, by the holy rood, there be few have larger 
families than he who considers the whole neighbour- 
hood as his children/' 

" From what I have observed," resumed Dudley, 
*< I may well vouch for your being the father of all 
those who need a parent's kindly aid." 

" And here is another family," continued the fri- 
ar, pointing to his flowers, << that mother Earth hath 
brought me; and right heartily do I love them, for a 
handsomer or more united race never Messed a fa- 
ther's care. Here be some of York and Lancaster, 
red roses and white, entwined together as fondly as 
•if, like our gracious King, they sprane from one 
united stem. Here be French mary golds, to whom 
our English bees shall sing a peaceful song; and 
though they may have a tustle together for the prize 
of honey, they shall part good friends, for, by the 
mass, these quiet borders be not like that 'twixt Ca- 
lais and Boulogne. Where shall ye find coxcomh/s 
and columbines so comely and so innocent as these, 
which dance together in the wind, and kiss one 
another with lips which (benedictum sit nomen 
Domini!) can utter nothing but fragrance? What 
royals or nobles so rich and bright as yonder gold- 
en-rods ? an<! where shall ye find musk or civet pel^. 
fume so sweet as that of the eglantines and honey- 
suckles, jessamines and gilliflowers, which all breathe 
their fragrance at once over this little modicum of 
earth ?" 

" In sooth, father, you have a well-trimmed gar- 
den, and a goodly, with rare flowers, that do credit 
to your husbandry. 
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'^ Here be pansies," continued the friar, to6 much 
interested in his hortulan riches to notice Dudley's 
speech, "whose culture shall give you the heart V 
ease that grows in the bosom; balsams that shall 
better purge melancholy than if you had sailed to 
Anticyra for the mind-healing hellebore; poppies, 
whose training and watering shall ensure you 
sounder sleep than the swallowing of their juice; 
and, if you would rather feed the palate than the 
eye, on yonder bank be strawberries, such as the 
bishop of Ely never equalled in his famed garden 
of Holborn." 

<< They are indeed most excellent,'' said Dudley, 
gathering some, " and better to my taste, this sultry 
evening, than your fairest roses." 

<< And yet, when these flowers have regaled mine 
eye until they pass away," resumed the friar, they 
may still minister to my palate, for here are my 
little winged confectioners, (he pointed to a double 
range of hives, around which the bees were thickly 
clustering,) who are preserving the sunshine and 
the dew of every blossom for my winter's repast" 

^*I marvel mueh," said Dudley, ^*how you find 
time, amid your many avocations, to keep your 
flowers in such a dainty trim." 
^ ^^ When it is my turn to sing at the Mere, I 
prune, and train, and water them as best I may, 
and by St Benedict, the holy founder of our order, 
it would not mislike me to do perpetual duty in the 
chantry, that so I might make this garden my own 
little oratory; and while the birds and bees sang 
ftnthems to me, and the flowers threw up incense 
from every chalice, I might sit among them, and 
look upwards on a nobler roof than was ever reared 
by man over abbey or cathedral, even upon the blue 
vault of heaven, and pray silently with my thoughts 
to him who is throned above it But eheu ! and hei 
mihi! my son, this may not be: we have busier 
duties to perform, more urgent, if notbetter^ claimii 
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npon our time and service. And this reminds me 
of our kst interview, and' to ask what makes you 
here, and how fares the hawk, the doomed mani 
&ie devil-sold and accursed King of the Hill?'' 

Dudley gave him to understand in a few words 
that he had quarrelled den)erately with the knight, 
and that in an encounter of sw(H*ds his life had only 
been saved bv the intervention of Beatrice. << Ho» 
ly St Mary!'' ejaculated the friar, << didst thou not 
make him swear the oath of the trial by battle? and 
hast thou repeated alter matin and evening song, 
< a coecitate cordis libera bos, Domine?' " 

<< Sorry am I to confess, good father, that there 
was no time for the one, and that I forgot the other; 
but to make amends I promise to meet you in the 
abbey, whenever you wiU appoint, that we may sing 
together < Hosaana in esteelsis!' for my escape. '^ 

Friar Frank groaned <iJotid, and then resuming 
the tone of levity and monkish Latinnmi, which 
the enthusiasm excited by his garden had for the 
moment banished, exclaimed, <^ My son, my son, 
did I not bid you ^ware the hawk? < Machinari est 
aliquot, sed dum revolvJt tot et tot, Dominus suus 
est Astarot' 6reat be is and all-powerful, but the 
day will come whmi the devil will let loose his hand 
in this world, in i>r&& to ehitch it for ever in the 
ne^ l%e King of tiie Hill will have to lay down 
his proud and impious head in the dust, and if it 
should be my lot to prondnnoe the < pulverem pul- 
veri, oines^flt ^eri,' and to wi4te his epitaph, I 
would Stat exclaim, <Nie seribam vnnum, due mihi, 
CHriste, manum;' and tiien ^otAd I inssiibe upon 
his tombstone, 

*Mejacei a canker'd knaire : 
Beehsebob his ioul sayei' 

^VBut, Dens misi^reatur nobis! he yet lives, and 
you jeopiG^ <yoifr fife, my son, every moment that 
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you Stay in these parts: you are the first that has 
escaped his sword, and it will be a miracle indeed i£ 
you stumble not into thje' traps and pitfalls, nor get 
snared in the toils, which he will be sure to set for 
you whichever way you turn^ for he never forgives, 
and seldom fails to destroy, ' his enemy. What is 
your purpose, and whither wend ye?" 

" I had no settled aim, and knew not whither my 
feet were leading me, but my purpose in these parts 
touches the worthy Abbot of Glastonbury, and I 
would fain consult him as to my future proceed- 
ings. ' 

** A godly man he is and a good," said the friar, 
<< and better guide thou canst not have." 

<< And if my danger in the neighbourhood of the 
Tor House be so pressing as you deem," replied 
Dudley, ^^ I cannot too soon have access to him." 

^^ He sleeps at his manor of Sharpham," resumed 
the friar: ^^ but you will do well to betake yourself 
forthwith to the abbey as the safest refuge, where 
you will find good lodging for the night: and in the 
morning, after I have sung matins at the chantry, I 
will not fail to speed over, (thou knowest I am a 
sturdy walker,) and join thee," After giving him 
minute directions for finding his way, and assuring 
hi(n that there were no sloughs to fall into, and but 
little excuse for walking into the lake seeing that 
the TuU moon was just rising above its further 
Jjoundary, he exclaimed, *^ Salve et vale!" and re- 
sumed his occupations in the little garden: while 
Dudley, having thanked him for his friendly ser- 
vices, proceeded in the direction of the abbey, lis- 
tening for some time to the friar, the sound of whose 
deep and mellow voice, as he chanted another 
monkish hymn, floated along in swelling cadences 
upon the water. 

As he advanced beyond the reach of the strain, 
which had derived a strange solemnity from the hour 
and the solitariness of the scene, bis. thoughts revert- 
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ed to the oceurrences at the Tor House, stud his 
resentment having now in some degree subsided, 
while th|e humiliabon of his defeat was alleviated by 
the conyiction that it was produced by supernatural 
agency, he dwelt with complacency upon the recol- 
iectionof Beatrice's critical interference, to which the 
preservation of his life was solely to be attributed. 
It flattered his pride to believe that the impassioned 
energy, she had displayed, sprung from a warmer 
feeling than 'mere commiseration ; and his own 
gratitude for the vital service she had rendered, 
kindled bis previous admiration into a more ardent 
sentiment, thQugh he could not but be aware thai their 
mutual attachment, if such indeed it was, had not 
commenced under any very auspicious circumstan- 
ces, and was still less likely to lead to any fortunate 
result 

Had he been more of a lover he would hardly 
have fiuled, as he paced the shore of the lake, to 
sympathize more deeply with the moon, whose full 
orb,throwing along the waters a bar of rippling light 
that terminated at his feet, seemed to place him in 
communion, almost in contact, with the queen of tiie 
night, and to afford him a medium along which he 
might waft his wishes from earth to heaven, and im- 
plore the aid of a goddess who has ever been con- 
sidered favourable to mortals crossed in love. Such 
fancies, however, were not congenial to the fashion 
of his mind, and it was more on account of the detour 
it would occasion, than the loss of this accompanying 
ray, that he regretted the intervention of a narrow 
creek, which, running some distance inland to meet 
a little water course, compelled him to turn away 
from the mere. At its extremity was a grove of oak, 
maple, and hazel, which he had nearly reached, when 
a figure, emerging from the trees, and advancing 
towards him with a swaggering air, cried out in a 
harsh voice, which he immediately recognized for 
that of Captain Basset-r- 

VOL. II. — ^ 
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" Troll on away, troll on away, 
Sing heave and ho we, rombelowe, troll on away !" 

" What, my gallant cock of the dunghill, my nim- 
ble-footed ruffler, my fierce runaway, have I found 
you; and retreating towards the Abbey as I suspect- 
ed? By the foot of Pharaoh, you have held me a 
smoking chace this hot evening, and but that I have 
forsworn water, I could set my mouth to the mere, 
and rob the joshes of their white ale for want of 
better liquor. Hast left nothing unfinished at the 
Tor House? taken nothing away that does not be- 
long to thee?'' 

** Nor one, nor t'other, «irrah," replied Dudley,* 
who saw that he was more than half intoxicated, 
and suspected that it was his aim to pick a quarrel, 
perhaps for the purpose of engaging his attention, 
while others might start from the trees to assail him 
at the same time. 

" Nay, you pass-, me not," cried the captain, 
swearing the Englishman's oath*, " for I tell you, 

* The author has endeavoured to be as little offensive as 
possible in introducing the oaths and imprecations which were 
at this period in such ^miliar usage. Indeed the revolting 
habit of swearing has been a distinguished characteristic of 
the English for many centuries, and the national adjuration 
which has given us a nickname upon the Continent, appears to 
have prevailed at an earlier period than is generally supposed. 
"The English," says Dr. Henry, "were remarkable in this 
period, (between 1399 and 1485) among the nations of Europe, 
for the absurd and impious practice of profane swearing in 
conversation. The Count of Luxemburg, accompanied by the 
Earls of Warwick and Stafford, visited the Maid of Orleans in 
her prison at Rouen, where she was chained to the floor and 
loaded with irons ; the Count, who had sold her to the English, 
pretended that he had come to treat with her about her ran- 
som. Viewing him with just resentment and disdain, she 
cried — * Begone ! you have neither the power to ransom me.* 
Then turning her eyes towards the two Earis, she said — * I 
know that you English are determined to put me to death, and 
imagine that after I am dead you will conquer France. But 
though there were a hundred thousand G — Dam'mees more 
in France than there are, they will never conquer that kingp- 
dom.' So early had the English ^ot this odious nickname, by 
their too frequent use of that horrid imprecation.'^ 
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Spite of your stout denial, that you have left behind 
you an unfinished quarrel with my noble master, 
Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice, and have taken away a life 
that does not belong to you — namely, your own, 
which was justly forfeited : wherefore, by fire and 
blood, and cup and cannikin, and rapier, and rosa 
solis, you must let the moon smell your cold iron, 
and wind up the account with me, honest Ben Bas- 
set, hissoldado andhisforlado. What! shall a gallant 
knight, who rides with furs and footcloth, be beard- 
ed in his own house by a Frenchified popinjay? 
Draw, thou base Besagnio!'' 

Unsheathing his weapon as he spoke, he planted 
himself in the middle of the path, but Dudley, who 
considered such an antagonist quite beneath his an- 
ger, and perceived moreover that he was in no con- 
dition for the combat, contented himself with say- 
ing, *< Harkee, saucy and drunken groom! if you 
wish not to carry for some days the mark of my 
sword-belt upon your shoulders, you will stand aside 
and give me way, for my purposes are urgent, and 
I will not be letted by any such red-lattice swag- 
gerer." 

^^ You huff it well, Monsieur Dudley, but by 
cock and pye, Pll make you tame as a blackbird in 
a great frost. Your French jacket shall be slashed, 
and pointed, and drilled, even worse than it is; for 
I have sworn to let the moonlight take a peep under 
^ur ribs wkh this my trusty Toledo; my runjfele 
down, tumble down,' hey go, now, now.'' 

He advanced nearer, brandishing his weapon in a 
menacing manner; but Dudley, still retaining his 
composure, resumed: ** Once more I warn you, as 
you value your life, not to move another step; for, 
unless you wield a charmed sword, like your mis- 
^creant employer, you will find to your cost that you 
ha^ to deal with one who is no mean master of his 
art**.: 

" Why, what a bragging coistril art thou, Master 
Dudley! hast taken lessons abroad at rapier and dag- 
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ger, and learnt the imbroccataj and the stoccaiay 
and ih^passata, and tYi^punto-reverso? It matters 
not an' thou hast, for I am honest Ben Basset, who, 
witliQut knowing the name of the thrust, can horea 
hole for every button on his adversary's jacket; so 
draw, draw, thou craven, or I spit thee like a lark, 
with my hey nonny no, pipe tirlye, tirlowe." 

As he was by this time within two or three paces^^ 
distance, flourishing his weapon as if determined to 
attempt the execution of his threats, Dudley hastily 
snatched his sword from the scabbisird, intending, if 
possible, to disarm his opponent; for he was too ge- 
nerous to meditate any serious injury against a man 
fightingunder such a manifest want of self-posses- 
sion. But he was not able to effect his purpose so 
harmlessly as ^ he intended, for in the second pass 
the point of his sword, slipping over the hilt of his 
adversary's, ran him completely through the upper 
part of the right arm; and the captain, reeling back- 
wards and dropping his weapon, exclaimed, ^* Dags 
and dagonets! the foul evil befal thy pestilent steel! 
it has let moonlight into my shoulder. Whew! who 
would think that hot blood could spirt from so cold 
a wound? A murrain upon thy French thrusting I 
I shall not be able of a month to wield Bilboa, or 
clink cup and can, and shall have nought to do but 

sing * Troll on away;' sing^ ^zooks, wh^ta rascal 

twinge shoots down to my elbow!" 

Apprehensive of some new assault or treacheroi^ 
ambuscade, Dudley snapped his adver^ry's sword 
in half, and thought it prudent to make the best of 
his way through the little grove; which he did with- 
out regarding the clamorous exclamations of the 
captain, who, with a variety of abusive epithets, cal- 
led after him to return, offering to fi^t him with his 
left-hand, and threatening htm with all sorts of fu- 
ture vengeance, if he refused to comply with ^his ' 
request. Dudley kept his sword unsheathed until 
he had passed through the gloom of the trees, whi^sh 
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he did unmolested, when, upon regaining the open 
banks of the lake, now irradiated by the full splen- 
dour of the moon, he returned it to its scabbard, and 
hastily pursued his way, taking the recent attack as 
an earnest of the active and malignant hostility, 
which he was now to expect from Sir Lionel. Bas- 
set, it was obvious, had been immediately dispatched 
to dog and wayla^^him; and it was probably owing 
to th^ half-sober compunction of the agent, which, 
in die midst of his ruffianism, made him prefer an 
open scuffle to an assassination, rather than to any 
boggling in the instructions of his employer, that he 
might attribute his present escape. Two attempts 
upon his life in So short a space of time convinced 
him that there would be little security for his exist- 
ence, so long as he remained in the vicinity of an 
enemy, who was as active and relentless in pursuing 
his revenges, as he was formidable in the means of 
enforcing them; and he resolved accordingly, if his 
intentions should be approved by the abbot, to pro- 
ceed tx> {jondon, where he had cfennexions of rank 
and influence, and try whether their united power, 
reinforced by the strong arm of the law, and per- 
haps by the interference of the monarch himself, 
should it be deemed advisable to claim it, would 
not be sufficient to procure the emancipation of his 
cousin, and prove an overmatch for the usurping, 
audacious King of the Hill, in spite of his plots and 
stratagems, his numerous banditti-like retainers, and 
even of his unholy alliances. 

Wrapped in cogitations of this nature, he pursued 
his way at a brisk pace towards Glastonbury, until, 
on ascending a gentle eminence, he beheld the 
shaded side of the venerable abbey, rearing its 
stupendous and irregular mass against the moon- 
lighted sky, more like one of those colossal fabrics 
. of the imagination, which we trace in the broken 
* outline of the evening clouds, than any structure 
which it was possible for human hands to have piled 

2* 
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be deposited in this solid sanctuary, that the walls, 
which time would have spared for numerous ages, 
should be torn prematurely down by man; that the 
beasts of the field should make a kennel of their 
desecrated graves; and that the hands of sacrilegious 
avarice, disturbing even their bones, should scatter 
them to the fowls of the air; as they rifled the coffins 
of their ornaments, or turned up the earth beneath 
them in search of buried treasure. 

From this spot he strolled to the inhabited part 
of the establishment, leaving the King's Lodgings, 
as they were termed, with those of the abbot and 
friars, un visited, and passed through the farmerer'tf 
office, the juhiler^s office, the friary, and the almon- 
er's apartments, until he came to a lofty arched door, 
secured with nails, bosses, and bars of iron, which, 
turning heavily on its hinges as he pushed it open, 
admitted him into a room, that he little expected to 
find, in so peaceful an establishment, being no other 
than a spacious armoury, abundantly provided with 
swords, spears, arquebusses, bullets, and other war- 
like apparatus. Most of these weapons appearing 
by their fashion to be of great antiquity, had proba- 
bly been provided during the wars of the Roses and 
previous periods of trouble, when the church-mili- 
tant found the halbert and the battle-axe a better 
security for its possessipns than the episcopal cro- 
sier, or even than the papal bull, though wrapped 
in lead and sealed with the Fisherman's Seal. For 
many years the spider, affiarding an emblem of se- 
curity and peace, which might well atone for the 
dusty negligence that it implied, had been suffered 
to weave festoons over the mouths of the guns, and 
hang like garlands upon points and blades that had 
once been reddened with human gore; and indeed 
the apartment itself, from the time of Perky n War- 
beck's insurrection, had been as a Temple of Janus 
during peace. But since Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice 
had taken possession of the Tor House^ — ^a m$jj 
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who avowed an implacable enmity to the abbot| 
who was knowq to be ready for any desperate en- 
terprize, and whose numerous armed retainers were 
' always kept prepared for its execution, — ^it had been 
deemed a measure of precaution to furnish up the 
rusty weapons, and re-establish the order of the ar- 
moury, that the abbot might be enabled to repel any 
sudden surprize or nocturnal assault from so formi- 
dable a neighbour. 

Quitting this uncongenial department of the reli- 
gious edifice, he traversed the wardrobe, the still- 
house, the doctor's and the bishop's apartments, the 
oaken gallery, the cloisters, in which several of the 
monks and officers of the establishment were pacing 
to and fro, and entered the great hall to the south, 
which was about forty yards long and twenty 
brOad, the whole of the upper end being hung with 
a magnificent piece of arras, of the richest colours 
and most exquisite design and workmanship. After 
admiring the choicest production of the Flemish 
looms, he crossed the broad court, nearly five hun- 
dred feet in length, and entered the scriptorium, 
where eight or ten monks, and as many writers b&. 
longing to the abbey, were already at their desks, 
copying, transcribing, or digesting ancient tracts, 
historical chronicles, chartularies, and literary trea- 
sures of all sorts, both ancient and modem, ecclesi- 
astical and civil. From this apartment he passed by 
a large double-door into the spacious and lofty li- 
brary, not less astonished at its great extent than at 
the innumerable books and manuscripts that it con- 
tained, piled up from the floor to the ceiling; though 
it is probable his emotion did not equal that of old 
Leland, who declares, that at the sight of such an 
unequalled collection of the rarest, most precious, 
and saqred remains of antiquity, he was struck with 
such a reverential awe and amazement, that he 
drew back astounded at the view, and hesitated for 
some time to pass the threshold. Here were pre- 
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served the classical treasures in &reek and Latin ^ 
whichy but for such careful custody, and the pains 
taken in the copying and collation of ancient manu- 
scriptSy would never have descended to our times; 
here were accumulated, and in a great measure com*- 
posed, the materials which have supplied an inex- 
haustible reservoir for all subsequent historians; and 
here was furnished a ready answer to the question 
so often and so tauntingly put — <^ How did the lazy 
monks employ themselves?" When their archi- 
tectural, agricultural, and literary labours are con- 
sidered, whatever objections may be urged against 
the monastic institution, in a religious or political 
point of view, it can hardly be maintained that its 
>members were such absolute drones in the national 
hive, as they have been sometimes too inconsider- 
ately termed. 

Hear it not, ye members of the Roxburghe Club, 
when we declare, that rare and unique as were these 
treasures of the olden time, they excised less inter- 
est in Dudley than the old-fashioned weapons of the 
armoury, to which he was about to return, when he 
was accosted by a venerable silver-headed servant 
in the abbot's livery, who informed him that his 
lordship was arrived, and as soon as prayers were 
over would attend him in the parlour, to which he 
was accordingly escorted. It was a small Gothic 
apartment, the sides pannelled with dark coloured 
oak of rude carving, but the roof of vaulted mason- 
ry, the arches springing from grotesque heads of no 
very inviting physiognomy, and terminating in little 
squat monsters that looked down from tRe ceiling 
with an equally forbidding expression. A -large 
antique arm^chair^ which, by its cushions, seemed 
to be appropriated to the abbot, who was old and 
infirm, was carved at the back with figures that 
could hardly have been expected in such a situar 
tion, being an assemblage of devils dancing with 
great apparent glee, although the moral sculptor 
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had cunningly contrived, by introducing some curl- 
ing flames beneath them, to show that they could 
not thus indulge themselves with impunity. On the 
table amid books and papers lay a papal bull, which 
had apparently been left open for consultation, and, 
as Dudley had never seen one of these instruments, 
he examined it, and was reading aloud its com- 
mencement — ^^Innocentius Episcopus, servus ser- 
vorum Dei, dilectis filiis Abbati et Conventui Sanc- 
tae Mariae Glastoniae, Bathoniensis diocesis, salutem 
et apostoHcam benedictionem. In Dei nomine. 
Amen!" — ^when, as ho uttered the last words, they 
were repeated in a low voice behind him, and look- 
ing round, he beheld the abbot, to whom he bowed 
respectfully, and apologized for the liberty he had 
taken. 

"Alas, my son!" replied the venerable man, 
'^ there be greater liberties than these taken now* 
a-days with the edicts of the Holy Father; and 
there be few in our dark and evil times, that have 
the grace to make excuse for ipuch less warrantable 
bearing, nay, even for open and audacious denial of 
their authority. God's will be done in all things! 
Stand not, my Son : — I pray thee, now, be seated. 
In mine office, or in the temple of the Lord, my 
duty bids me exact all the state that may do honour 
to my ministry; but here I am Richard Whiting, no 
longer Lord Abbot of Glastonbury, but a sinner 
like thyself, and, as thou seest, a feeble and infirm old 
man." — He sunk slowly, and with apparent pain, 
into his cushioned chair. Dudley seated himself 
opposite to him ; and the abbot, too much impressed 
with his own sickly and precarious state to advert 
immediately to the purport of his visitant, continued 
" Yea, truly, my son, pride in the spirit were but 
in me an idle mockery of the humbled and waning 
flesh; for I am hastening to the grave, where the 
scuU that wore the mitre or the crown shall be en- 
circled with the worm, and the hand that carried 
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the crosier or the sceptre shall grasp the dust; for 
the deepest grave and the fairest monument is but 
as the vain enthronement of a nauseoujs skeleton ; 
and such will shortly be al) the grandeur and the 
state of the Lord Abbot of Glastonbury; <cursum 
consummavi! cursum consummavi!' " — For amin* 
ute or two he remained gazing upon his crossed 
hands, apparently lost in solemn though resigned 
reflections, when, rousing himself from his reverie, 
he said, as he lifted his eyes to Dudley, <* Pardon 
me, my son, if an old man who feels Uiat he has 
deeper concern with the next world than with this, 
has suffered his thoughts to wander awhile heaven- 
ward; and tell me, I pray thee, what is thine errand 
here, and how may I best serve thee ?" 

In as concise a manner as possible, his visitant re- 
lated to him the dying orders of Sir Giles Hunger- 
ford for the removal of Cecil to the abbey, his own 
adventures at the Tor House, his conviction that the 
imbecility imputed to his cousin was a calumny 
invented for the most nefarious purposes, his suspi- 
cion of the dark designs of Sir Lionel, who, having 
usurped the estates, appeared resolved to maintain 
them by the secret imprisonment, perhaps by the 
murder, of the rightful heir; and concluded his 
statement by requesting his counsel and advice as 
to the best mode of proceeding, for procuring the 
emancipation of his cousin, and avoiding the formi- 
dable hostility, with which he himself might expect 
to be relentlessly assailed by his treacherous guar- 
dian. At the first mention of Sir Lionel's name, 
the abbot had repeatedly crossed himself with con- 
siderable agitation, exclaiming, when the relation 
was concluded — " A fearful man he is, my son, and 
an evil — guileful and wily as the serpent ; one who 
delighteth in darkness, and his hand is acquainted 
with blood. He is the Belial that has profaned the 
Temple of the Lord, and made the sacred symbols 
fall prostrate ; the Baal and the Ashtaroth who hatli" 
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idolatrou:s priests, and demandeth human sacrifices. 
But though the^atan to whom he hath sold himself 
may prosper for a while his hellish schemes, the 
Holy One whom we serve, the God of St. Benedict, 
our pious founder, will confound his devices, an4 
he shall Ue prostrs^te, even as the ^reatDagon when 
the Ashbodites rose in the morning, and behold! 
Dagon fallen, his face to the earth, before the «face 
of &e ark of Jehovah!" 

In referring to the Scripture, he had unconscious- 
ly slipped into the Latin language, though we have 
given the passage in its English version. 

« And how, my lord," inquired Dudley, ** may 
we best defeat his machinations, and deliver my 
unhappy cousin from the danger with which he is 
menaced, if indeed it have not already crudied 
him?" 

<^ Though the demons that minister unto him 
havej as i am told, guided the lightning to my 
grange, and burnt it to the ground," said the abbot, 
not noticing his question, ^< I will not lose my trust 
in Him who hath ever protected the abbey by his 
miraculous grace ; in Him who smote Ananias and 
Sapphira, who caused the son of Hamadath to be 
hanged on a gibbet, while she was plotting the de- 
struction of Mordecai, and Belshazzar to be slain 
for profaning the sacred vessels of the temple.'?. — 
His face became animated with a pious fervor as he 
spoke, and he- delivered himself, again using the 
Latin tongue, with an energy that seemed hardly 
consistent with his previous debility. Observing, 
however, that he seemed not to have heard his ques- 
tion, Dudley repeated it ; when the abbot replied in 
English, and in a calmer manner, — ^^^ Holy Saint 
Mary! this is a weighty matter, and a deep, and I 
may not hastily give an opinion, nor proffer counsel, 
without having first devoutly prayed for guidance 
and godly help. Before even-song this shall be 
done, and we will confer again;. but now I may not 
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longer tarry, for it is Wednesday^ on which and on 
the Friday morning, all the neighbouring poor be- 
take themselves hillier for relief of their worldly 
wants, as well as for such ghostly comfort as my 
exhortations, and prayers, and blessing, may impart 
unto them. Abide in these apartments, where thou 
mayest see the order of our little college, and ere 
long, when the poor have been cared for, and I 
have besought heavenly aid in my private .oratory, 
thou shalt again have speech of me. Meanwhile 
the blessing of Saint Benedict be with thee !" So 
saying, he quitted the parlour, and the silver-locked 
servant who had escorted Dudley thither again 
making his appearance^ and declaring that he had 
been ordered to accompany him over the establish- 
ment, they quitted the room together. 

The abbot's apartments, aH they were modestly 
designated, formed in fact a suite of spacious halls, 
chambers, and buildings, which constituted at once 
a college and a little court, whos^ admirable arrange- 
ment, perfect discipline, and polished manners, had 
long served as a model for the whole kingdom. 
Hither were sent from all parts the sons of the no- 
bility and gentry, not only to receive a virtuous and 
learned education, but to be instructed in every po- 
lite accomplishment. Above thr^ hundred had 
been thus bred up by the present abbot, besides 
many others of inferior rank, whom he had fitted 
for tiie universities. His table, with his numerous 
attendants and officers, exhibiting a well-ordered 
and plenteous hospitality, without any unnecessary 
luxury or ostentation, were admired by every visi- 
tant; and such were the extent and regulation of his 
^ domestic officeis, that he had been known to enter- 
tain five hundred persons of distinction at a time, 
without difficulty or embarrassment When he 
went abroad he had sometimes above a hundred at- 
tendants in his train, yet while he submitted to all 
these state-observances> as the appendages of his of- 
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fice> there was not personally a more meek, lowlv, 
and. humble-minded individual, than the powerful 
Lord Abbot of Glastonbury, a member of the Up- 
per House of Convocation, and a parliamentary ba- 
ron regularly summoned by writ to sit " inter pares, 
proceres, et barones regni/' 

Just as he had completed the survey of the esta- 
blishment, accompanied by his ancient guide, and 
was crossing the Broad Court, Dudley was startled 
by the sound of horses' feet advancing towards him 
at a rapid pace^ Upon turning round he beheld 
Pierre, mounted pn a stout gelding, with a valise at 
his back, who singing as he saw his master, pulled up 
his horse: — 

'* Scais ta bien, mon cher camarade, 
Pourquoi la femme est saiis barbe au menton ? 
Elle parle tant-tant, tant-tant, tant-tant, 
Qu'on n'eut pu la rasersans quelque estafiiade.'' 

And "pardi, monsieur, '' he continued addressing 
his master and rubbing his chin, << I have the same 
excuse for not having shaven this morning; for ever 
since daylight I have been talking and scolding to 
get myself and Monsieur's valise safe out of the 
clutches of yonder sceleraty at the Tor House. Vrai 
nom de Dieu! we have no such mauvais sujets in 
France." In answer to Dudley's inquiries, he pro- 
ceeded to state, that he had no sooner learnt his fra- 
cas with Sir Lionel, and his departure from the Tor 
House,— circumstances of which he had remained 
in ignorance until Captain Basset's arrival at a late 
hour on the previous night, — ^than he had availed 
himself of the first dawn of light to pack up the va- 
lise, with the intention of following him to the ab- 
bey, to which place the captain had reported his 
flight The servants, however, to whom he had 
first applied for assistance, were so far, when they 
were made acquainted with the state of the case, 
from tendering him any aid, tiiat they began to con- 
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Tabulate together as to the propriety of detaining 
him, until Sir Lionel's pleasure could be known; 
and concurring in the prudence of this step they had 
actually locked him up in the stables while they 
went for instructions. Scarcely had they done so, 
.when a trumpetsounded, and other voices were heard 
announcing that Sir Lionel, in furious wrath at the 
defeat and serious wound of the captnin, had ordered 
all his household and retainers to arm themselves 
and assemble in the Great Hall without delay, in- 
tending, as it was thought, to make an attack upon 
the abbey, and attempt the recovery of the fugitive 
by main force. Not by any means relishing this 
posture of affairs, Pierre applied himself to the door 
at the opposite extremity of the stables, which had 
been fortunately left unsecured, and finding the 
coast clear, selected the stoutest gelding he could 
find, led it to the spot where he had left the valise, 
and strapping it hastily upon the horse's back, 
mounted before it, determining to escape if possible 
by a nimble catip de main. In the general confu- 
sion of the moment he passed along unnoticed, or 
at least unobstructed; at the Gate-house they were 
but imperfectly acquainted with the cause of the 
confusion; they had received no orders to prevent 
his egress; and he accordingly sallied forth from the 
enemy's quarters, and clapping spurs to his horse, 
as soon as he was indifferent to the suspicions which 
his speed might excite, had presently galloped into 
the broad court of the abbey. 

Accustomed to predatory warfare long enough to 
consider every thing fair booty, he now patted his 
steed on the neck, and exclaimed, with a look of 
self-gratulation at his exploit, " Monsieur will ad- 
mit that this stout gelding is no bad prize for the 
beginning of hostilities; the valise contains at least 
every thing that belongs to us; and if there be a 
trifle or two more, morbleu! how can one help it, 
when they oblige you to collect your bai^age in 
such a hurry?" 



* •* 
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During this narrative, several of the monks, sur* 
prised at the sight of such an unusual apparition 
within the walls of the abbey, had formed a circle 
round him, offering a singular contrast, by their 

Save dress and saturnine physiognomies, to the gay 
*eign costume, olive complexion, gold ear-rings, 
comic expression, and laughter-twinkline eyes of 
the Frenchman, who had now dismounted^ and dis- 
closed his white teeth as he looked smirkingly and 
briskly around. Observing their amazement, he 
clapped his hands together, and at the same time 
shouted out, " Hanneton! voky vokj voleP^ so sud- 
denly, that several of them started back in some dis- 
may, apparently doubting the perfect sanity of their 
vivacious visitant. Ere they could recover from 
their alarm, he seized the most solemn-looking of 
the party by the hands, and pointing out his own 
toe like a dancing-master, while he drew back his 
head, and arched up his black brows till they threw 
a succession of wrinkles to the very top of his sun- 
burnt forehead, he began tenderly humming a 
French dance, and whirled his involuntary partner 
round and round in a species of slow waltz, oi which 
he executed his own portion with considerable grace 
and great apparent enjoyment; while the monk, 
keepmg at arms-length from him, as if he were in 
the grasp of a madman, stared in his face with a look 
of utter amazement, not unmixed with a slight de- 
gree of horror. 

"How now, saucy sirrah!" cried Dudley angrily 
— " what mean you by this fooPs gear and monkey's 
antics ? Are these godly men to be as lightly en- 
treated, as if you were still romping with the gossips 
at the Tables; and is this a moment for your Tom 
o'Bedlam freaks, when, if you be not a false spoken 
knave, we may look to have the cracking of arque* 
busses to attend to, instead of your mistimed 

pranks ?" 

3* 
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^^Dame! Monsieur j c^est le moment meme--^ 
there's no time to lose in making use of the foot, 
when there's a chance we may be presently knocked 
on the head; and as for this respectable, fat monk,'^ 
— ^he chucked him familiarly under the chin as he 
spoke— ^^^ though he looks so like ^ solemn sir and 
a sullen, he has a decided genius for the art, and in 
three weeks, under my care, he should dance you a 
hornpipe a ravir; so look not so glum, good father — 
Eh Palsangui Pierrot f boutte bds tori chagrin.^^ 

*' Silence! once more, thou malapert knave," cried 
Dudley, in a still more authoritative voice, '^ or thy 
shoulders shall be switched with thine own riding- 
•stafif, till thou singest another-gaines ditty. " 

^' Domine, fiat pax!" chanted Father Frank in a 
deep voice, that drowned every other, and presently 
joining the assemblage, and learning the report made 
by Pierre as to the hostile preparations at the Tor 
House, he drew Dudley aside, and assured him there 
was no ground for apprehension, as Sir Lionel, al« 
though he might pretend to be carried away by a 
momentary wrath, was much too crafty and calcu* 
lating an adversary to commit himself by any open 
attack upon the abbey, especially where there was 
so little probability of his succeeding. The lofty 
walls, he said, by which they wexe surrounded, se- 
cured them from a surprise; the numbers within 
more than doubled any that their adversary could 
muster; neither arms nor ammunition were want- 
ing; and it was likely that, in this instance, as in 
previous demonstrations of the same sort, Sir Lionel 
was more desirous to keep his people on the alert, 
and ascertain their fidelity, than to undertake an at- 
tack, in which, even if he succeeded, he would only 
be exposing himself to the certain vengeanqe of the 
law. It was agreed, therefore, .while they ordered 
the outer-gates of the abbey to be kept rigorously 
ihut, and appointed scouts to watch the proceedings 
at the Tor Hoyse, who might give an immediate 
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alarm should a sortie be made in any force, that no- 
thing should be said upon the subject to the abbot, 
whose precarious health and shattered nerves jittle 
qualified him to support the shock of any such 
alarming intelligence. 

Scarcely had they formed this resolution, when 
the dinner-hour was announced by the ringing of a 
large bell, and Dudley accompanied Friar Frank 
into the refectory, where the tables were spread out 
for a numerous company. According to establish- 
ed usage, the abbot sate by himself at a small ele- 
vated table, approached by twelve steps, divided 
into three stages, at every one of which the monks 
who brought him his dinner in silver dishes, stop- 
ped to sing a short hymn, a state-observance which 
effectually secured him from all danger of burning 
his mouth with the viands. At the visitant's table 
were several poor gentlemen, as they were termed, 
who, if they happened to be of kin with any of the 
founders or benefactors of the abbey, or from the 
mere circumstance of their gentle blood, claimed a 
right of free lodging and entertainment for a certain 
number of days, at the expiration of which they 
generally shifted their quarters to some other reli- 
gious establishment, until these vagabond paupers 
of the aristocracy had eaten tlieir way from one end 
of the kingdom to the othef . Not much coveting 
the society of such gentry, — who, notwithstanding 
their penniless pouches, were generally notorious 
gluttons and epicures, ever comparing the enter- 
tainment of one abbey or monastery with another, 
and calling about them with as much arrogance as if 
they thought their high birth would atone for their 
low manners, — ^Dudley betook himself to a lower 
table, and obtained a seat next to his friend Friar 
Frank. Several of the students, he observed, were 
eager tp procure places round about him, a circum* 
stance which he attributed to the cheerful familiar- 
ity of his manners upon all occasioQs;.but he pre- 
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sently discovered that the good friar possessed at- 
tractions for the junior portion of the establishment, 
which had endeared his society to them as much as 
his frank and friendly good sense had ingratiated 
him with the majority of the seniors. Latin being 
the only language allowed to be spoken during the 
meal, he had a store of rhyming couplets, quirks, 
quiddits, and riddles in that language, to which his 
young auditors listened with an egregious glee. 
This was increased when the attendants, who had 
just scholarship enough to know the Latin names of 
the different articles they were usually called on to 
supply, were asked by him for bread, beer, or 
trenchers, in such periphrastic terms as rendered his 
wants sufficiently clear to the students, though they 
completely eluded the comprehension of the ser- 
vants, and left them sometimes staring with a be- 
wildered look, sometimes attempting to evince their 
acuteness by eagerly supplying the wrong article, 
either of which contingencies afforded infinite 
amusement to the little circle that surrounded him. 
At times, however, he made known his wants in a 
natural language, that could not be misunderstood, 
imitating the noise made by pouring out wine from 
a long-necked leathern bottle, when he required the 
little modicum of that beverage which he allowed to 
himself; and looking up in the faces of the domestics, 
as they answered this appeal, with an imperturbable 
gravity, that rendered it impossible for them to con- 
trol their risible tendencies. 

The plain yet hospitable repast was soon ended, 
and after the grace had been chanted, in which 
Friar Frank^s sonorous voice predominated, the 
company dispersed, some to their studies, and 
others to their various occupations. Scarcely had 
they separated when Dudley was again summoned 
to tfie abbot's parlour, where he found the venerable 
old man seated in his arm-chair. <^ I have prayed 
for guidance, my son,'' he exclaimed in a feeble 
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voice, "and after pondering deeply, it seems best 
to me, that thou shouldst betake thyself to London 
forthwith, where thou wilt not only be safer from ' 
the machinations of thine enemy, but wilt have bet- 
ter chance to confound his devices, and deliver the 
innocent from his snare. Thou shalt have two 
steads from mine own stable, and here are letters 
that may serve thee right well. They are addressed 
to my singular good patron the Lord Cardinal, a 
righteous man and a great, who is not only the re- 
deemer of the oppressed and the father of the father- 
less, but has ample power to enforce the justice that 
he loves, and shall quickly pull down this audacious 
scorner from his chair. Yes, my son, even though 
he be leagued with the spirits of darkness, they 
shall fall prostrate before the spirits of the light and 
of the law, even as the magicians of Pharaoh sank 
down before the superior power of Moses. '^ 

He then read the letter, which gave a short out- 
line of Sir Lionel's usurpation and misconduct, stat- 
ed the strong suspicions that he meditated some 
atrocity against his ward, and referring to the 
bearer for more explicit information, concluded by 
earnestly recommending him to his lordship's all- 
powerful patronage. This letter he sealed in the 
presence of his visitant, and delivering it to him, 
urged him to lose no time in departing from the 
abbey, and withdrawing himself from the secret 
snares or open violence, to which he would be in- 
fallibly exposed so long as he remained in the vi- 
cinity of the Tor House. 

The advice thus given was so much in unison 
with bis own wishes and sentiments, that Dudley 
expressed his readiness to depart without a mo- 
ment's delay, although he could not quit the neigh- 
bourhood until he had visited the town of Glaston- 
bury, for the purpose of suspending. Sir Giles's hel- 
met in the church, and giving orders for a suitable 
inscription, conformably to the dying orders of his 
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uncle. " Ther6 also I can stead you well," said 
the abbot; " the living is in my gift, and the pre- 
sent incumbent was nominated by myself. A right 
worthy man he is, and a holy, whom you may safely 
trust with your directions, and I will be of war- 
ranty that he shall do your bidding." So saying, 
he extended his arms over him, and pronouncing a 
solemn benediction, recommending him to the spe- 
cial protection of St. Mary and St Benedict, the 
patrons of the abbey, he bade him farewell. After 
haying most fervently thanked him for his interfer- 
ence, Dudley quitted the parlour, and proceeded to 
summon Pierre, and take leave of Friar Frank, as 
well as to give instructions for sending back Sir 
Lionel's horse, a measure which its captor, or rather 
its purloiner, seemed to consider a piece of very 
fastidious and affected honesty. Having selected, 
however, a serviceable substitute from the abbot's 
stables, he became better reconciled to the loss of 
bis prize; Dudley mounted a stout roadster, and^ 
taking a most cordial leave of the good Friar Frank, 
whose powerful voice floated after them in a loud 
"Salve et vale!" to which Pierre replied, by sing- 
ing, ^^•Allerte! allerte! allertef disoit Pere Gre" 
gotrBf^^ they turned their backs to the abbey, and 
proceeded towards the town of Glastonbury. 

Here, by the assistance of the clergyman, their 
business was soon dispatched. With a heavy heart, 
and thoughts that painfully reverted to the desperate 
battle of the adventurers, and the scene of his uncle's 
death at Montreuil, he drew forth the ominous hel- 
met, and fixed it up with his own hands in a con- 
spicuous part of the church at Glastonbury, among 
the escutcheons, banners, and monuments of the 
family; while the good priest undertook to place an 
inscription beneath it to inform after-ages, con- 
formably to the last wish of the deceased — " that 
there once lived such a knight as Sir Giles Hunger- 
ford of the Tpr,'? 
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This duty being satisfactorily discharged, Dudley 
resumed his journey, in which hei had made some 
progress, when, on Idbking back at the faint sound 
of a distant trumpet, he saw Sir Lionel's numerous 
retainers marching out of the gate-house in regular 
array, and could distinguish the gleaming of their 
weapons as they halted in front of the building. 
Judging from these appearances that he seriously 
meditated an attack upon the abbey, it was his first 
impulse to return, that he might assist in its defence; 
but a moment's reflection convincing him, that his 
absence was much more likely to prevent the threat- 
ened violence than his presence, and that his object 
would be better attained by proceeding to the capi- 
tal than by lingering in Somersetshire, he clapped 
spurs to his horse, and upon descending into a gen- 
tle valley, skirted on either sJtie with wood, pre^ 
sently lost sight of the Tor House and the lawless 
band of Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice. Though the 
building, however, was shut out from view, his 
thoughts often reverted to Cecil, of whose fate he 
could not help entertaining the most sinister fore- 
bodings; and they occasionally dwelt with more 
pleasant association upon the beautiful and stately 
Beatrice, for whom he felt the warmest gratitude, 
and whose spirited interference in his behalf, he 
was willing to attribute to a deep and tender interest 
in his fate. 
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CHAPTER III. 



All find this automatic elf. 

Who lives by line and rule himself. 

Their worst tormentor ; 
His household's a nutchine, that moves 
For ever in the self-same grooves. 

On the same centre. 

Events that had absorbed all his attention, had 
succeeded one another with so much rapidity during 
his short visit at th^ Tor House, and what admira- 
tion he had to bestow upon female beauty had been 
so exclusively engrossed by Beatrice, that Dudley's 
thoughts had scarcely once reverted to the daugh- 
ter of Sir Eustace Poyns. Although he himself 
had almost forgotten the circumstance, it will per- 
haps be recollected by the reader that he was for- 
mally betrothed to this young lady, and that he 
^ had written to her father before he left France, an- 
nouncing his intention of shortly visiting him; a 
meeting which, under the circumstances of the re- 
spective parties, and the rapidly approaching period 
fixed for the daughter's marriage, could hardly fail 
to^ agitate the fair residents at Beckhampton Hall, 
although it had almost escaped the recollection of 
the affianced bridegroom. His present journey al- 
lowed him abundant leisure for reflecting upon this 
engagement, and consulting the state of his feel- 
ings as to its fulfilment. During the first day's pro- 
gress, indeed, he repeatedly imagined that he heard 
the discharge of arquebusses, and even fancied that 
he could distinguish the report of the great culve- 
rins wifii which he knew the abbey to be provided. 
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sounds which directed all his thoughts to the pro* 
bable result of the attack, and more than once oe* 
oasioned him again to balance the propriety of turn* 
ing back to assist in repelling the audacious and 
lawless assailant No sooner had these sounds died 
away, than his meditations were interrupted by 
the liyelier strains of Pierre recommencing his old 
dit<y of ^< Colin mang€ant dea arfiehauXf^' and 
endeavouring to cheer his master, whose pensive 
mood he had noticed, by reminding him that ^^un 
ccBUT qui soupire est dans le deiire:" but at length 
the Gaul's lungs or patience became exhausted; and 
as they prosecuted their journey in silence, his 
master was enabled to commune quietly with him- 
self as to his future plans and prospects. 

If he little liked the notion of having the formal 
^nd morose Sir Eustace Poyns for his fathei^in-law, 
the fierce, rapacious, and unhallowed Sir Lionel 
Fitzmaurice was a still less desirable connexion. 
After what had passed between them already, to 
which further hostilities would doubtless be added, 
it was much more probable that the haughty and 
vindictive knight would accomplish his destruction, 
than that he should consent to any reconciliation, 
or ever acknowledge hitn as the husband of his 
daughter. Indeed Dudley himself could not con- 
template the possibility of such a measure, until he 
had seen his cousin fully righted and reinstated. 
Powerful, therefore, as had been the impression 
made upon him by Beatrice's beauty, whose showy 
and striking figure was peculiarly attractive to one 
who considered a certain air of style and distinction 
indispensable in a female of rank, he felt the abso- 
lute necessity of subduing the nascent attachment, 
until circumstances should be<;ome more favourable 
for its development. Ardent gratitude to her for 
the preservation of his life, he should ever enter- 
tain; and to this he was compelled, for the present, 
to limit his sentiments. As to the meeting with his 
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affianced wife^ he looked forward to it with the 
greatest possible aversion, and would gladly have 
seized any plausible excuse for avoiding it^ Beck^ 
hampton Hall, however, ky directly in his route; 
he had pledged himself to visit it on his arrival in 
England; and if it became necessary to declare his 
determination not to complete the contract of mar- 
riage, the sooner this unpleasant e?:planatioa took 
place, the better would it be for all parties. 

He rode forward, therefore, with the dishearten- 
ing impression that he had a painful duty to perform, 
and that every hour and every mile were bringing 
him nearer and nearer to an eclair cissement, which 
he would much rather have seen receding to a great- 
er distance. A journey, accomplished under such 
feelings, appears to be doubly tedious; for our wish- 
es drag us backward, and the heart loses ground 
while the footsteps are gaining it. Nor was there 
any thing in the scenery through which he passed to 
cheer him on. The country was thinly peopled and 
poorly cultivated, the few wretched hovels of the 
peasantry being only occasionally varied by some 
description of religious house, around which, as usu- 
al, the district assumed a fertile and smiling appear^ 
ance; the inns were wretched; and the badness of 
the roads, fine as the season was, gave him an alarm- 
ing presage of their winter state, and increased his 
impatience to escape from them. 

Hardly knowing whether to rejoice that he had 
completed so much of his expedition, or to feel an- 
noyed at the unpleasant process w;hich he would be 
now obliged to go through, heat length approached 
Beckhampton Hall, whose environs were announc- 
ed by well-trimmed hedges, neat enclosures, and 
fields well stocked with cattle of all sorts. The pro- 
jecting casemented windows of the old building, its 
pointed roofs and gables, fretted with copings and 
crowned with pinnacles of carved woodwork, its 
twisted chimneys of red brick, battlemented at the 
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top; and tlie lofty belfry in the centre of the roof, 
were all that could be seen, the lower portion being 
hidden by the solid wall with which the house was 
surrounded. In the centre of this defence was a 
lodge or gate-house, approached through a long and 
gloomy avenue of elms, whose numerous tenantry 
of rooks seemed to declare by their harsh and appa- 
rently angry croaking, that they were little accus- 
tomed to be disturbed by the sound of a visitant's 
footfall, and formed but an inauspicious augury of 
the welcome that might be expected within the man- 
sion itself. On his alighting, and entering the lodge, 
an ancient porter of rigid and repulsive aspect, in a 
livery of French tawney, with the badge of a pea- 
cock upon his shoulder, after having eyed him with 
a look of sour surprise, took down a dusty book, 
and furnishing him with materials for writing, de- 
sired him to enter his name in the volume. ^< For 
what purpose?" inquired Dudley. " Because it is 
the order of Sir Eustace, without which no visitant 
can be admitted,'* was the reply, given in no very 
ingratiating tone. This^ form was accordingly com- 
plied with, when he thrust back the book, adding — 
*' Where's the date? write down the day of the 
month and the year." 

Dudley did so; Pierre made a similar entry, de- 
signating himself, by desire of the janitor, as ^< serv* 
.ing-man to the above;" and a page now presented 
himself to escort them to the house. Sir Eustace 
had directed that no menial should presume to enter 
by the principal gate, and Pierre was accordingly 
desired to wait in the lodge until the page should 
return, when he would conduct him to the offices. 
The broad eravel-walk that led to the mansion was 
intersected by another, the central point where they 
crossed being ornamented by a massy dtone sun- 
dial, around which was laid out the garden, in beds 
of flowers of every whimsical «hape, with low clip- 
ped borders, call^ knots. On one side of the en- 
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eloflure was a horn-beam maze; on the other an ar-^ 
tificiai mount, around which a narrow serpentine 
path, bordered with cockle-shells, led up to the sum- 
y mit^ which was crowned with a bright red seat. At 
each corner of the parallelogram arose a melancholy 
yew-tree, clipped and tortured into the rude resem- 
blance of a peacock, in that barbarous style of ver- 
dant statuary, which then betokened the first child- 
hood of the gardener's art in England, and now 
attests its second in France. Such little gaiety as 
the flowers might have thrown around this formal 
parterre, was chilled by the melancholy look of the 
maze and the mount, as well as by the preposterous 
aspect of the huge dark peacocks, which seemed to 
have scared away even Uie singing-birds, for not a 
beak was to be heard. A slight elevated terrace ran 
along the front of the house; and, as the peacock 
was the family cognizance, it had been deemed 
highly appropriate to station two more as support- 
ers at the principal entrance, on each side of which 
they extended their yew-tree tails in esact and 
mournful correspondence with each other. 

Like most of the gentry who were not enrolled in 
the ranks of the church or the law. Sir Eustace 
^ Poyns had been a soldier, and one who had acquired 

no mean celebrity in the field. When peace 
sent him back to his manor of Beckhampton, he 
beguiled the time by waging war a^nst the 
.' beasts of the field and the fowls of the air; and when 
his increasing infirmities incapacitated him from 
y^ ' following hound and hawk, he had no better re- 
source for wiling away the hours, than by superin- 
"^ tending the most minute details of hishousehold with 

f^ a microscopic eye, and laying down orders for its re- 

gulation with a finical and fantastical precision. To 
the love of order, which he had acquired partly in 
his military life, he did not forget to add the strict 
severity of military discipline; and perhaps no garri- 
son had ever been governed with so rancorous and 
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unrelenting a martinetship as the family of Sir Eus- 
tace Poyns. Prescribing nothing to others, which he 
did not most scrupulously observe himself, it never 
for a moment occurred to him that the young and 
the cheerful coul^ find any thing irksome in that 
routine of rigorous monotony, which was rather 
gratifying than otherwise to an old and infirm for> 
malist On the feast-day of St Michael the Arch- 
angel he invariably insisted that his whole household 
should assume their winter clothing, and throw it off 
on the feast-day of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, without the smallest reference to the 
state of the atmosphere. If the weather did not 
know the day of the month, it was the climate's 
fault, not theirs. Every one of his domestics had a 
little manual, in which the duties of each day were 
elaborately detailed; ever3f hour brought its allotted 
round of recreation or employment for the wholei. 
family; every breakfast, dinner, and supper, through- 
out the year, was ordained beforehand, and entered 
in the household-book; every addition that might be 
required by visitants was stipulated and registered 
according to their numberand quality; and every year 
that '^dragged its slow length along^'* with such dull 
mechanical uniformity of clock-work, was the ex- 
act counterpart of its predecessor, except that, as the 
sternness of Sir Eustace and the austerity of his lady 
increased with age, their children and household 
seemed to be condemned to an aggravation of the 
previousgloom,and a still more inveterate discipline. 
Lady Poyns was perfectly adapted for such a hus- 
band — ^treating him with the reverence and homage 
due from a slave to a lord and master, rather than 
with the affectionate freedom of a wife and an equal. 
As the most abject are invariably the most tyrltnnical, 
she indemnified herself by exercising over her chil- 
dren a still more humiliating sgithority than that to 
which she submitted. Although her eldest daugh- 
ter was grown up to, and her two others were ad^ 
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vancHig towards, womaDhood, they Were to stand 
like mutes and fools in her presence, in which man- - 
ner, when they had done suj£cient penance at the 
cupboard-side, leave was perhaps given to a serving- ' 
man to fetch them cushions to kneel upon. The 
IHTodigious fans, which it was th%n the fashion for 
gentlewofiien to carry, had a handle above half a 
yard long, with one of which she often corrected 
them; even Miss Poyns not having yet outgrown 
her liability to this smiting discipline, which, strange 
as it may sound in our d^y, was not unfrequently 
exercised upon grown-up women of distinction in 
the "good old times. '* 

With a most formal and grim politeness was Dud- 
ley received by Sir Eustace, who, from the rank in ^ 
which he had always moved, had acquired a cour- 
teous and urbane demeanour, though he possessed 
not a particle of that cordiality which can alone 
confer a value upon such external manifestations. 
<^ You are right heartily welcome tt England, and 
above all to Wiltshire," he said, with a cold distant 
bow, — << but methinks it might have liked you to 
let us have news of you from France a little less 
sparingly." Dudley excused himself by the loco- 
motive life he had lead, and the general difficulty 
of communication; when the knight, after some 
allusions to his visitant's father, whose loss he re- 
gretted, pronouncing lum to have been a man of 
worshipful and strict living, and his singular good 
friend, and a few other remarks in whidi the tri- 
viality of matter was rather inconsistent with the 
solemn manner of their delivery^ concluded by ask- 
ing his guest whether it might please him to have 
the honour of being introduced to Lady Poyns. 

Dudley, who adverted to the probability of bis 
seeing his contracted wife at the same time, and 
who never wished tjp appear in any female presence 
without a scrupulous devotion to the duties of the 
toilet, requested permission to change his travelling 
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dress, that he might present hinaself to her ladyship 
in a more becoming garb. 

<< Sooth, youQS man, it is an extremely senrible 
and proper petition,'' said the knight^ apparently 
pleased at the respect that it impli^ ; and at the 
same time summoning a servant, he ordered him U> 
show his guest into the bed-roofti numb^ seven, of 
the gallery number <me. Upon proceeding up 
stairs, Dudley found that all the doors of the house 
were numbered as regularly as those of a modem 
inn; and his valise, with the Roman numeraU 
^^ VII." chalked upon its top, having been already 
conveyed into his apartment, he lost no time in 
adorning himself, and returning to the chamber in 
which he had left Sir Eustace. His re-appearance 
was for some little time unnoticed by the knight, 
who was at that moment busily employed with his 
steward in looking over the household-book, and 
stoutly maintaining that there could not possibly be 
more than fifty-six codfish and forty-eight ling in 
the larder, while the servant affirmed that he had 
counted them repeatedly over, and there was cer- 
tainly one more of each. By gaining these two 
unfortunate fish. Sir Eustace had completely lost 
Ills temper, appearing to be more grievously annoy- 
ed at the discovery of a small surplus, than other 
masters would have been at finding a great deficien- 
cy. It was not the question of quantity, however, 
that he at all considered, but the mistake in the 
reckoning, of which some one must have been 
guilty; and as he himself would much rather have 
been convicted of a crime than an inaccuracy, he 
was proportionably anxious to ascertain the real 
author of so heinous and flagrant anc enormity. Ha- 
ving at length observed Dudley's return, he dis- 
missed the inculpated steward with a sterja look, 
declaring that it was much top serious an affair to 
be passed over, and that he ^ould shortly proceed 
to tJie servants' hall, to institute a solemn and rigor- 
ous scrutiny into this mysterious business. 
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Endeavouring to resume his composure before 
Dudley, and even affecting a tone of pleasantr}^ he 
continued — "This impatience of yours, Master 
Poyns, to see your bride is natural enough and 
mislikes me not ; for, sooth to say, where there was 
a mistress concerned, I was myself ever a forward 
gallant, aifd I still love to see it in others, though I 
may not be now altogether so nimble^ debonair, and 
froUcsome as was once my wonf Dudley could 
hardly suppress a smile at this declaration from a 
starched and austere precisian, who looked as if he 
had never been young, or at least as if his cold blood 
Iiad never been thawed by the flames of love, or the 
quick pulsations of festive merriment. ^^ Howbeit^" 
continued the knight, " I still suffer not my vivacity 
or eagerness to over-master my discretion. I would 
proceed regularly and methodically in all things, 
and seeing that tibe contract of marriage made by 
myself and your worthy father, (God have his soul!) 
stipulates that it shall take place when Bridget at- 
tains her eighteenth year, I must give you to under- 
stand that she yet lacketh eight months and twelve 
days of that period, so that you have no remedy. 
Master Poy ns, but to wait and cool your ardour ; 
thought I repeat, young man, that your impatience 
is natural and mislikes me nof 

Dudley was again disposed to smile at being ac- 
cused of impatience for a match, which he came 
with the full intention of breaking off, and towards 
which he entertained every moment an increasing 
repugnance; but as he felt it awkward to disclaim 
the imputation, and could not consistently with 
truth acknowledge it, he contented himself with in- 
quiring what were her ladyship's sentiments upon 
me subject "Lady Poyns, Sir,'* replied the 
knight, drawing himself haughtily up — "is accus- 
tomed to have no opinions but mine; — ^touching this 
matter, my will is known to her, and she shall per- 
sonally confirm it to you.'' At these words he rang 
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the bell, saying to the sen^ant who entered — <<TeU 
your mistress that I desire her presence." 

It was not long before Dudley had the honour of 
being introduced to her ladyship, a personage of 
small stature, with a sour and pinched physiogno- 
my, dressed in an old-fashioned though somewhat 
splendid style, and bearing in her hand one of those 
enormous fans, to whose double use we have already 
adverted. Accosting Dudley with a distant and re- 
served manner, as she moved her body gently back- 
wards and forwards in prim accordance with her 
fan, she congratulated him on his arrival, and en- 
deavouring to expand her contracted mouth into a 
smile, while she bridled in her chin, she proceeded 
to express her conviction that there was a certain 
young lady in the house, who had been made at 
least as happy as herself in learning his arrival. 
** We are flattered, good Sir," she added, " by the 
eagerness to press forward the marriage which your 
present visit betokens; but in sooth it may not be^ 
it may not be. Methinks girls in these toward 
days, would be women before their mothers, so 
misproud are they, and overbold; but eighteen is a 
full early age for undertaking the mitnag^ment of a 
household, and though Bridget be a duteous eirland 
good, she is some deal too gay and giddy to become 
a wife before the appointed time. ^A-nd truly, were 
it otherwise, it is the will of Sir mstaoe, which ia 
a law in this house, that the contract should be ful- 
filled according to its letter." 

^^ Really," thought Dudley to himself, <^ these 
good folks seem to imagine that I am come to run 
away with their daughter, instead of from her, as 
it is my settled purpose to do as soon as possible; 
and unfortunately 1 cannot explain to them their 
mistake without an unpleasant scene, which I am 
most anxious to avoid." In this dilemma he mere^ 
ly bowed to her ladyship's speech, as if acquiescing 
in its purport; and tendered to her a chair, for she 
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had been standing the whole time; but she declined 
availing herself of it, until Sir Eustace very con- 
descendingly exclaimed — "Lady Poyns, you are at 
liberty to be seated/' when she placed herself with- 
in it Sir Eustace now drew his chair nearer to 
hers, hemmed three times, looked more than usu- 
ally grave, and declaring that he had a matter of the 
deepest importance to communicate to her, Dudley 
lent all his ears to his discourse, taking it for granted 
that he had altered his views respecting the mar- 
riage, and meant to recommend its immediate cele- 
bration, a proposition which would plSice his audi- 
tor in a most embarrassing predicament He was 
cogitating in his own mind how he should escape 
from it, when, to his infinite relief, the knight be- 
gan a most prolix and elaborate statement respecting 
the two supernumerary fish, whose apparition he 
seemed to consider little short of a miracle, pro- 
nouncing it to attach such culpable irregularity 
somewhere, and to constitute altogether so momen- 
tous and inexplicable an affair, that he felt himself 
bound to proceed to its strlcjt investigation without 
further loss of time. 

^^ A more forbidding, prosing, and pragmatical old 
formalist," thought Dudley to himself^ when he 
quitted the room, " it has never been my fate to en- 
counter, and I hope he may continue to sit upon this 
fish inquest until I can make my escape from his horri- 
ble hall. If the daughter be like her parents, I can- 
not too soon undeceive them and her, as to their 
confident expectations; but I will at least see the 
damsel and jud^ for myself, that I may not be ac- 
cused of any undue precipitation." In the hope of 
obtaining some information respecting her, he ven- 
tured to inquire after her health, when the kind 
mother replied — " Oh, Master Dudley, we never 
allow any of our children to be ill; there would be 
no end to it if we did: they are strictly forbidden 
to fall sick upon pain of stairation; which is the 
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only remedy we ever apply, for with 8uch eood 
and orderly living as ours, we were badly sped in- 
deed to need for doctors. You will have a stoat 
wife, I promise you." 

<^ When may I expect the pleasure of seeing 
her?" demanded Dudley, who had been by no 
means desirous of bringing the conversation to this 
conclusion. 

'< The customs and order of Beckhampton Hall, 
Sir, are never altered for any visitant; every thing 
is done by rule and measure in our worshipful 
household. This is the tapestry hour, and my 
daughters are busy with their needles, embroider- 
ing copies of Master Sheldon's maps. It may like 
you, perchance, to see how well they have been 
taught their tent-stitch, wherefore, if it is your good 
pleasure, we will to the work-room, for Bridget' 
knows of your arrival, and will not be sorry to make 
acquaintance with her future husband." 

" Still reverting to the old point," thought Dud- 
ley, although he thanked her ladyship for her pro- 
posal, and accompanied her to the work-room, on 
approaching which he imagined he could catch the 
sound of hurry within, as if the young ladies, having 
discovered the -return of their task-tnistress, were 
hastily resuming their occupations. If such had 
been the case, they had very adroitly replaced them- 
selves, for when he entered he beheld three girls 
bending over their work with busy and profound at- 
tention. 

'^Mistress Bridget," said the mother to "the 
eldest daughter — "this is Master Dudley." At 
this intimation the young lady, without betraying 
any particular emotion, half raised herself from her 
seat, lifted her eyes up, gently inclined her head, 
and again seating herself resumed her work with 
the same earnest attention as before. In one gfance 
Dudley had discovered that she was tall and hand- 
some, with fine large hazel eyes: but heavens! what 
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a useless gift was beauty to such a cold unfeeling 
automaton as she appeared to be ? what a rustic Joan 
too, in her manners and attire! her dark hair combed 
strait down, no partlet around her neck, loose demi- 
sleeves, that she might work the more freely with 
her naked arms, her waist of a square shape, and 
the camlet placket sticking out in large gathers upon 
the hips, more like a butter-wife's wench, that 
trudges to market with a lockram kerchiefabout 
her head, and her shoes smeared with tallow, than 
the eldest daughter of a gentleman of worship! 
While such were the thoughts passing hastily 
through his mind. Mistress Dorothy, the secbnd 
daughter, ventured to steal a glance at such a phse- 
nomenon as a young and handsome male visitant; 
. still, however, keeping her hands in motion, to es- 
cape her mother's observation, a manoeuvre which 
was unfortunately doomed to fail, for in thus work- 
ins in the dark, she broke her ^ silks, and the old 
lady, who had marked the whole process with 
her small malignant eyes, struck her sharply across 
the shoulders with her fan-handle, exclaiming 
** What now, I trow. Mistress Giglet, is it thus you 
mind your tapet? look to your silks and your weav- 
ine-pin, or I will make a sampler of your shoulders." 
The elder sister plied her work with increased 
assiduity at the intimation, as if expecting a similar 
infliction; and as for the youngest. Mistress Kathe* 
rine, it was obvious from a red mark across the back 
of her neck, that she had not been forgotten in the 
chastisements of the morning. 

Disgusted at this scene of maternal rigour, so dif- 
ferent from the afiectionate demeanour of the amia- 
ble Lady Fitzmaurice; and not less offended by the 
lumpish and insensible appearance of his intended, 
who looked neither to the right nor the left, but 
pursued her manufacture with imperturbable dili- 
gence; Dudley, after bestowing a hasty commenda- 
tion upon the tapestry, bowed to the youthful 
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ftempstresses, and quitted the apartment, glad also 
to be released from the mother, who declared that 
her presence was necessary, to prevent such idle 
sluts from wasting their time. He had not long, 
however, to congratulate himself, for in the hall he 
encountered Sir Eustace, who informed him that he 
had been prevented from proceeding in the investi- 
gation of the fish affair, by the temporary absence of 
a material witness, and invited him to walk round 
the garden. The knight called for his shoes. No. 4, 
and having put them on, they proceeded to tfie gar- 
den, when Dudley expressed his surprise that he 
should so well preserve his (lowers, where there 
were so many young folks in his family, most of 
whom were doubtless fond of nosegays. <* No child 
of mine, "said the knight sternly, << would dare to 
pick a flower; and if they did, they could not es- 
cape detection and punishment, for every stafk is 
numbered." By this time they had reached the 
yew peacocks, when he took occasion to inform his 
visitant, in a narrative of half an hour's duration, that 
one of his ancestors, named Sir Eustace, having 
slain a noble Saracen in the first crusade, had as- 
sumed his cognizance, which displayed two pea* 
cocks, and had thenceforward been called Sir Eu- 
stace des Paons. This honorary addition became 
anglicised and corrupted, in process of time, into 
De Poyns; and his grandfather having, very un- 
warrantably, as he thought, dropped the prefix, it 
had finally settled into the single word < Poyns ;' 
'^ a name. Sir," he concluded, ** which you have 
the honour to bear yourself: it is therefore right that 
you should know its history, and you will the less 
Tvonder that I surround myself with thes^ memorials 
of its origin.*' 

A bell now sounded from the house, whose pur- 
port the knight explained to his ' visitant. It was 
the signal for his daughters to dress, and for his 
three sons, who had been hitherto with their tutor, 

VOL. n. 
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to take their reereation. << Youth is the season for 
pleasure," he continued: "I was once gay and 
gambolsome myself, and it likes me not to seechil- 
dren too much mewed up and debarred of their daily 
pastime." As he said this, his three sons made 
their appearance, exhibiting considerable signs of 
trepidation as they approached their father. Not 
less stifif, formal, and antiquated in their constrained 
manners than the cut of their garments, they re- 
sembled thos^ superannuated melancholy-looking 
boys, whom one occasionally sees carved in stone> 
and holding bibles in their hands, over a charity- 
school gate. " Remember, boys," said the father, 
with a forbidding look and an authoritative voice> 
** that up to the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
ypu are to walk four times round the garden, to pass 
ten minutes in the maze, and ten minutes on the 
movant, and to return the moment you hear the bell. 
But no loud talking, no romping, no running, on 
pain of the rod. Begone! — ^Poor things!" he con- 
tinued, as they marched formally off to enjoy this 
mournful pastime; ^^it is pleasent to see them so 
happy. Ah ! they are young and frolicsome, and 
^twere a hard dole indeed were they to be letted or 
stinted, for we have all of us been madcaps in our 
time. Master Dudley, After the St. Michael, they 
walk twice more every day round the garden; and 
after the Annunciation of our Lady, they cease 
visiting the mount or the maze, so that, God wot, 
they have variety enow; but youngsters are wanton 
and changeful, and one cannot grudge it them." 

Dudley cou}d not but admire this new and inge- 
jiious mode of tormenting, which, by making even 
their recreations compulsory and uniform, convert- 
ed their leisure into a drudgery, and that which was 
meant for pastime into a monotonous and tristful 
penance. His own conference with Sir Eustace he 
felt to be scarcely less so; and he was proportiona- 
bly gratified at the intelligence, when the six re- 
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gulated tolliags of the great bell were interpreted 
by his companion to signify the announcement of 
dinner. 

In the dining-room he found Her ladyship and 
Miss Poyns, *who was the only one of the young 
ladies allowed to appear. Whether her doing so 
now were one of the customary arrangements of 
this automatical family, or in special honour of his 
own visit, he could not discover, nor was he very 
anxious to determine. Her garments had indeed 
been changed, but she had benefited very little by 
the circumstance, for they were still in the worst 
possible taste, and of the most antediluvian fashion. 
She spoke only in monosyllables; her look was 
equally flexible; her countenance and clothes ap* 
pearing to be alike cut out of buckram; and as he 
gazed upon the female machine, he recalled with 
utter amazement her mothet*'s declaration that she 
was '^ some deal too gay and giddy to become a 
wife before the appointed time.*' That her fea- 
tures were good, and herligure by no means defi- 
cient, in (spite of her disguising garments, he was 
indeed enabled to confirm in the present interview; 
and if some Pygmalion could have prevailed upon 
Venus to animate the statue, and any Parisian tire- 
woman could have imparted to the vivified marble 
an air of fashion, Miss Poyns might be so far ren- 
dered endurable as to neutralize her name of Brid- 
get. ThAe, however, were miracles not likely to 
occur; and he therefore made up his mind very 
promptly and ve^y decidedly to decline the honour 
of her hand, leaving to futore consideration the time 
and manner of signifying his intentions to the fa- 
mily. 

After dinner, the remainder of the children be- 
ing admitted, were ranged in front of the cupboard, 
where they stood for some time like so many sta- 
tues, neither moving nor speaking, until some Yiew 
bell sounded^ which, althovigh it summoned them 
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to tasks they hated, was* welcome to their ears, be- 
cause it removed them from their task-masters, 
whom they hated worse. Miss Poyns remained; 
and, as her mother was apparently anxious to dis- 
play her accomplishments to her intended husband, 
she was desired to seat herself at the clarichord and 
sine, an order with which she instantly complied. 
Either from apprehension of her parents, or alarm 
at the presence of a stranger, she oecame confused, 
and performed in a very bungling manner; and as 
the fierce invective, with which Sir Eustace very 
judiciously assailed her for the purpose of restoring 
her self-possession, did not immediately attain that 
end, he angrily bade her quit the room, a command 
which she mechanically obeyed, without any appa- 
rent alteration of her features. 

To the great relief of his visitant the knight with- 
drew in a short time, to renew his investigation inta 
the affair of the two fish, which seemed perfectly to 
haunt him, and however inexplicable might be their 
apparition in the larder^ Dudley was still more 
amazed at the stockfish that had just visited the 
parlour, in the shape of Miss Poyns. As to the 
idea of his marrying such a mermaid, who was, how- 
ever, no syren, if he might judge by her singing, 
he had already dismissed the very thought from his 
mind, and began already to meditate his quick 
escape from the doleful penitentiary in which she 
was immured. • 

Of Sir Eustace he saw nothing more till night, 
when the great bell, whose iron tongue was made 
a substitute for the human voice, summoned the 
family to prayers, and the parento, who by their 
tyranny had been a curse to their children through- 
out the whole day, now making them fall upon their 
knees before them, went through the solemn mock* 
ery of giving them their blessing, and dismissed 
them to enjoy the only real one that was left to 
them, the oblivion of sleep. The next day being 
the Sabbathji the whole family marched off in pairs 
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to the chureh, where, as Dudley contemplated the 
knight and his lady kneeling, duirounded by their 
six children in the same attitude, all looking equally 
cold, stiff, and stony, he could not help imagining 
that there could be very little difference, either in 
their feelings or appearance. When their present 
semi^petrifaction being completed, the whole group 
should be sculptured on the family monument, and 
set up not far from the spot where he now beheld 
them. After their return from church, an invita- 
tion from Sir Eustace, to accompany him in a ride, 
offered Dudley some chance of a little variety; but 
they proceeded along the road he had already tra- 
versed ixk coming from the Tor House, and when 
he proposed that they should strike into some other, 
his companion drily informed him that he had pre- 
scribed rides for every quarter of the year, from 
which he never on any account deviated, always 
proceeding in the same direction, and turning back 
at the same point 

To this he scrupulously adhered upon the present 
occasion, and the circumstance completed Dudley's 
disgust. The human vegetables of Beckhampton 
Hall appeared to him to possess but a small degree 
of locomotion, to distinguish them from their fel- 
lows of the field. In such a methodical, inexorable 
routine, the charm of novelty was lost; hope, the 
very salt of existence was denied them, for the fu- 
ture being a dull, uninteresting, predestined copy of 
the past, the parties might live on for ever without 
seeing any more of life. To-day had been yester- 
day; it was doomed to be to-morrow: this was the 
whole unvarying history of the year, and the years 
were like the days. With all Sir Eustace's formali- 
ty and forethought, it appeared to Dudley that he 
)iad been guilty of one omission — ^he had forgotten 
to specify the day when the whole family, wearied 
and moped to death, might make their escape from 
Beckhampton Hall, by hanging themselves up on 
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the great peacock-trees at the entrance, to deter 
future travellers from trespassing upon their gloomy 
precincts. 

Determined to effect his own deliverance before 
any such catastrophe should occur, he informed Sir 
Eustace forthwith^ that matters of importance re- 

auiring his presence in London, he should be under 
le necessity of quitting him that afternoon, a com- 
miraication which was received without any appa- 
rent surprise or regret On the subject ctf the mar- 
riage he said nothing whatever, willing to spare all 
parties the pain of an explanation, which might be 
just as well effected by letter after he should have 
quitted the house. Upon his return to the Hall, 
rierre was ordered to prepare the horses, and his 
intentions beins made known to Lady Poyns, she 
assembled her daughters that he might take leave of 
them. Not the smallest emotion was perceptible 
upon the countenance of the eldest; her last cold and 
forma) salutation was like the first; her ladyship 
delivered herself of a low and elaborate curtsey; 
Sir Eustace condescended so far as to say that he 
would have accompanied him a few miles, but that 
it was not his quarter to ride in that direction; and 
thus was Dudley dismissed from Beckhampton Hall, 
congratulating himself upon his escape; and as h^ 
thought oT the inanimate and ill-clad Bridget, be 
reverted with increased complacency and admira* 
lion to the spirited^ stately} and splendid Beatrice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



% 80pple» servile^ hMrtleas, knave, 
Who^ while he owned himself a tiMVtf 

Sang hia own p«an. 
Yet merrier waff you ne'er Bhall meet» 
Nor a more aemsh and complete 

Bpicarean. 

KxiTHSK bis predilection for Beatrice^ nor hir 
dLeliberations as to the form, in which he shoidd 
indite the letter declining the hand of the inanimate 
Bridget, were suffered by Dudley to banish from 
his mind the duty that he owed to his unfortunate 
cousin Cecil, or to check the iqieed with which he 
urged his progress to London. 1^ Lionel, he was 
well aware, would antici^te his designs, and quickly 
put every engine m motion to frustrate them. With 
such an active and powerful adversary^ no time was 
to be lost. His military habits had enabled him to 
endure fatigue; and he accordingly pushed forward 
with a rapidity that somewhat disconcerted Pierre, 
who, being a less practised horseman than his mas^ 
ter, would have £nM]uently flagged, had he not re- 
cruited his spirits by soincthrough tte whole round 
of his songs and ballads. During his progress it had 
occurred to Dudley^ that from the multiplicity of 
the Lord Cardinal's avocations, and the great diffi* 
eulty of obtaining personal access to him^ without 
the intervention oi some resident in Lmidon who 
might have influence enough to second the abbot's 
letter, and press upon his lordship's attention the 
necessity of prompt measures, it would be hi^y 
advisable to secure the co-operation of his kinsman 
Sir Jidm Dudley. The &ther of this yomg man^ 
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together with his colleague Empson, had been exe- 
cuted in the first year of the king's reign, for op- 
pressions and extortions committeid by order of his 
royal predecessor; but as he had been merely sacri- 
ficed to appease the indignant people, no pprtion of 
his disgrace had descended to his son, who had been 
some time before knighted for his martial exploits 
in France, and had been recently appointed Master 
of the Armoury in the Tower, by the special pa- 
tronage of Wdlsey, a circumstance that pointed him 
out to Dudley as peculiarly qualified to adyocate his 
cause with that all-poWerful minister. 

Upon his arrival in London he betook himself in 
the first instance to the tft^ern of th^ Holy Lamb, 
near the chapel of St. Mary RoiSnc^tal ait Charing 
Cross,* ahousiB which h^ itis^w to be one of great 
resort with the courtiers »nd yev^ng galknts of fa- 
i^ion. Here he left kis valise iii the ctistody of 
Pierre, and haTing no wish to^ encounter sloughs, 
almost as £enrmiduble as that in which he had l^en 
immersed in Somersetshire, he declined the peri- 
lous passage of the Str&isd, ddd took to the river, 
which wasr at that period^ fmm the general badness 
of the roads and streets, l^e prevalent medium of 
conveyance from one part of the to^vn to another. 
Landing at London Bridge, the' fearful houses upon 
which, as they hung over tiiie rivery seettaed to shak« 
in accordance widi the roaring; and rushing of the 
Waters beneath, as if they tnembled at their own 
danger, hepvooeoded towards Thames Street, where 
he observed the people running and thronging to- 
gefilerf and at the^sametime heard the sound of truih^- 
petfl, and loud cries of *< The^ King! the Ring!" 
At the bottom o£ New Pish Street he met a party 
of the royal guards, in white- doublets^ with black 
and white ribands in the sleeves, Mack Gascoyne 
hose,, ind white garters, ali wearing st€ielmurrions> 

* On tiiift site, part of Northumberland ^cose now^sCan^Si 
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andarmedwithacaliyerordemi-mUBquet The King 
followed^ in- the midst of a gallant company of no- 
blemen and attendants, mounted on stately hones; 
the whole party proceeding on a visit to the Earl of 
Suffolk, for the purpose of enjoying thejpleasuret 
of the chace in his park of Scmthwark. From the 
wind having blown the featiier of his cap over his 
face, only a dimpse of the Kins had been obtained 
in passing; but as the cavalcade proceeded along 
the narrow, crowded, and darksome street of Lon- 
don Bridge, his portly figure was still distinguish- 
able above the rest, and Dudley remained for some 
time alternately gazing at the numerous heads thrust 
from every window, or the nodding plumes of the 
Toysl party, which, as they descended the Aope to- 
wards Southwark, were occasionally seen and lost 
between the projecting signs, or the frequent beams 
of strong timber, that crossed the street to keep the 
houses together and prevent them fiadling into the 
river. The sound of the trumpets being confined 
by the buildings on either side, seemed to be waft- 
ed towards him with undiminished loudness, until 
the procession had reached the Borough, when it 
died gradually away, and the gay assemblage passed 
out of sights 

Continuing his route, after this momentary in- 
terruption, along Thames Street, and up Woodroof 
Lane to Tower Hill, he entered the fortress by the 
postern-gate, which at that time stood nearly oppo- 
site to the Cross in the Minories. On gaining ac- 
cess to his kinsman, a youn^ man about hiif own 
age, with whom in their boyish days he had lived 
in some decree of intimacy, he encountered a frank 
and friendly reception, and was readily promised 
such aid and counsel as he could consistently afford 
him. But when Dudley had tftnled^ the cause of 
his visit to London, and the occurrences of the Tor 
House, his companion, materially relaxing in his 
professions, although he maintained the jame friend- 
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ly gaiety in his manner, eielaimed, " Look'ee, coz, 
for I believe you to be of kith and kin to me, 
though, by Gad's lid ! I scarce know what; I pro- 
mised you such service as I could consistently af- 
ford, that is to say, provided it marred not the 
trewage and loyalty that I have sworn to another 
friend, who is nearer and dearer to me than all the 
world beside/' 

Dudley protested that he had not the sihallest 
wish to interfere with those, who had better claims 
to his good offices than himself; nor did he see 
how his present application could do so, unless, in- 
deed. Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice were the party al- 
luded tc^ 

"Noj indeed, my good coz, that doughty Sir 
Hycke-scomer is no crony of mine; the name of 
my good friend is Jack Dudley, alias Sir John 
Dudley, alias your servant to command, who has 
no wish to wear a Tyburn tippet, alias an hempen 
itiff, nor to let cold steel come between his head 
and shoulders, as his father did before him; for the 
magnum opus, the great business of these times, is 
to steer clear of the noose, the axe, and the lion's 
mouth. The King loves a', tall and proper ma&4>f a 
comely presence, who carries a blithe eye in his 
head and a merry tale in his mouth; they tell me I 
am like to suit him, and make my way at court, 
and 'fore Gad! I meddle in no matter that may 
check the advancement of my well-beloved and sin- 
gular good friend Jack Dudley." 

*' Surely, your interference in behalf of my ill- 
used cousin Cecil would not thwart your promo- 
tion.'^ 

** Graitaercy, my master! I know not that Sir 
Lionel Fitzmaurice stands well with the King, 
which I may tell you is at once the law and the 

{prophets; and I will not lift my hand, no, nor my 
ittle finger, against aiiy man who has welcome ac- 
cess to the royal ear. Right and justice, and ho- 
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Dour and boneKty, are very pretty things; but life 
and liberty, and the privilege of carryioff your 
head upon your shoulders, are still prettier: bow to 
the hurricane, if you wish it to pass without knock- 
ing you down; awim with the stream, if it like you 
to avoid drowning; suffer any great man to pull you 
up hill, but let go your hold when you see him 
sliding down; call duly upon your slightest ac- 
quaintance in pi*osperity or a palace, but if your 
dearest friend get into jeopardy or a gaol, stay at 
home and take care of Um who is dearer than the 
dearest — ^yoursel^ for your skirt may be near to 
you, but your skin is nearer. These are my max* 
ims; ay, and fashionable ones too. How do they 
like you?'' 

<^ There may be two opinions as to their pro- 
priety. Sir John; but there can be but one, I should 
deem, as to their safety.^' 

^^ Body o' me, I know not that My father had 
royal warrant for all that he did, and yet his head 
was popped into the executioner's basket Seeing, 
therefore, that life is at all times short, and in these 
days somewhat like the pastime that Gregory Daw- 
son invented a game at blindman's buff, it is ano- 
ther of my maxims to snatch to-day, because I am 
not sure of to-morrow; to live while I live; and eat, 
drink, and be merry, so long as the spprt will last 
us, as a wise man and a good courtier should do. 
For helping you to a fresh and merry lass, a dainty 
dinner, a sparkling flagon of French wine, or a Jol- 
ly crew to top it till the moon wkiks at herself in 
the pint glass, I will back Jack Dudley for a bag of 
forty-shilling sovereigns.— I have been held, too, 
somewhat happy in my choice of tailors; but be- 
shrew my heart! you Monsieursof the Calais march 
make us show like Hobnails and Higginbottoms, 
That French tumbril-shop is transcendant, your 
doublet is most peremptory excellent, and the ga^ 
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eSy and the clattering of pots and pewter, knives and 
trenchers, intermingled with the merry sounds of 
the harp, pipe, and psaltery, attested the conriyial 
doings by which the hour of noon was invariably 
signalized in this esurient quarter. 

<* Yonder,^' said Slh John, pointing to a house 
whose future celebrity he little anticipated — ^^ yond- 
er is the Boar's Head, a tavern where the wine and 
food are no better than the .company; for, sooth to 
say, it is apt to be haunted by deboshed scroyles, or 
hectoring swashers, who would rather pick a pock- 
et or a quarrel, than pay a reckoning; and as to its 
cook, he is daily such an offender as Dick Roose^ 
and deserves no better fate.* But here we are at 
the Swan, a worshipful house and a noted, whose 
cook once lived in the Kine's Palace at Bridewell, 
and shall serve you up his lavourite dishes, mch as 
venison-giggots stopped with olives, chickens in 
crituary, stewed larks, doe-pasty, hippocras jelly, 
and cream of almonds. These, however, are only for 
magnificos and hidalgos, for aldermen and topping 
merchants, and such only shall you find in his eat- 
ing-room. For these does he purvey all the new 
dishes and dainties; and if there be any fresh dis- 
covery in fish, fruit, or fowl, here shall you find as 
soon as on the King's board; so enter and walk up 
stairs into the private room. I am in good favour 
here, and though you mayjiave had Gascon cooks 
to fry for ycwa, I may perchance find you one that, 
without cracking so loud of his exploits, shall bet- 
ter tickle your palate." 

Dudley entered the apartment, where were al- 
ready assembled several personages, who by their 
gold chains, double bonnets, and gowns guarded 
with budge or fur of marterns, appeared to be of 

* One of the s&Ttge enactments of this reign condemned all 
persons guilty of poisonings to be boiled to death in hot water. 
A man named Richard Roose> was thus executed in Smithfield 
on a Teneber Wednesday. 
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civic distinction, a circumstance that might also 
have been inferred from the zeal and perseverance 
with which they were discussing the savory delicaciea 
placed before them. In due time Sir John, who 
had been below giving orders, made his appearance, 
followed by the dinner, which he had himself se- 
lected with adequate forethought and deliberation; 
for he piqued himself upon his talents as a caterer* 
— "How may this fish lite you?" he exclaimed to 
his visitant — ^^ is it not titillating food, and tooth- 
some? and now that you have sa plentifully baptiz- 
ed it with sauce, I would fain know its name." 

<< I may safely myk to its good qualities," re- 
plied Dudley, ^<BuI I am not clerkly enough to 
give it a name; for, though I have tasted carp 
abroad ere it was known in England, this is not of 
the same finny family.^' 

" Gadso, coz! what, have we a juvenal from the 
well-furnished tables of Gascony, whom we can 
puzzle in Eastcheap? Go to, your palate, has only 
learnt it» alphabet; it has lived some score of times 
from Ash Wednesday to Easter, and yet knows so 
little of lenten fare, as to be dumbfounded with a 
fish! Pickerel is its name^ my starving coz: let the 
day that you first tasted it be marked in your 
mouth with a white stone, the colour of its flesh, for 
there are not many such mornings in a man's life, 
I promise you. And now, after having cleansed 
your teeth with a glass of Romagna^ sharpen them 
for a new treat, first telling me whether you be 
herald enough to blazon the title of this fair, and 
goodly bird." 

<< A young cygnet, if I mistake me not," said 
Dudley. 

<< A most pertinent and saving * if,' good coz; 
for no swan, although it be the bird of Apollo, was 
worthy to be its father or its mother; and might I 
ever have one of these smoking on my board, I 
would not envy Jove his eagle, nor Venus her pi- 
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geons, nor Juno her peacocks It is a new importa- 
tion from Turkey, of which barbarous country it 
J>ears the name;* but, by Gad's lid! I shall never 
more enjoy the stabbing of Mahound in an inter- 
lude, seeing that the gorbellied Saracen has sent us 
such an ambrosian peace-offering as this. Taste, 
and you will envy the subjects of Sultan Soly- 
man.'* ^ 

Dudley confessed it to be a delicacy which im- 
pressed him with much more amiable notions of 
the Mussulmans that any he had previously con- 
ceived. 

**I gave you my avouch, ''^rfisumed Sir John^ 
^ that if there were any fresh discovery in fish, fowl^ 
or fruit, we should find it here; for the two first I 
have redeemed my pledge, and thus do I venture 
for the third.'* So saying, he cut a fruit in half,, 
and squeezing some of its juice upon a lump of su- 
gar, handed it to Dudley to taste, desiring him at 
the same time to give it an appellatk>n. Upon his 
declaring his inability to do so, and praising its 
flavour, the delighted epicure continued: ** It is af 
all surety the Hesperian apple for which Atalanta, 
like a sapient and sapid wench, was well content to 
lose the race: it ought to have borne her name, 
though the dullards who brought it to our shores 
have termed it a lemon. Not a week has passed 
since the first produced in England received the 
praises of our quick-palated King, when plaeed be- 
fore him in the great feast at Leathersellers' Hall; 
and from this you may judge that the landlord of 

* In Henry the Ytll.'s reign was composed the well-known 
popular distich : 



" Turkies, carp, hops, pickere), and beer, 
Came into England all in a year.' 



»> 



Hops* however, had been long known, though perhaps not 
previously grown in England : and malt-liquor, under different 
denominations, is of great antiquity. 
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the Sviran is no sluggish caterer. Nay, nay^^ you 
must not make as if your meal were done, until you 
have pronounced upon this jelly. For Uie receipt 
by which it is prepared I am to thank my special 
good friend, Tom Cromwell, who, thou^ a black- 
smith's son, has the tooth of a cardinal, and it is of 
the exact same condiment as that wherewith he so 
politely tickled the Pope's palate in Italy. 

^^ It is, indeed, a most winning and insinuating, 
confection," said Dudley; << and now, after my 
hearty commendation of your provision, which I 
may well term rare and royal, I am ready to do your 
bidding for Ihe rest of the morning.'' 

^ Then I bid you tend^ your assistance in crush- 
ing a demi-pottfe of wine, of which our landlord 
has good store laid in before the new act, for since 
French wines have been limited to eight-pence the 
gallon, and Malmsey and Romney sack to a shilling, 
tiie knavish vintners have been apt to baptize their 
brewage, and gain in water what they lose in price. 
Shall it be of Uiese mixtures, or a tankard of mus- 
cadine and eggs?" 

Dudley having decided for the latter, it was 
promptly produced and complacently dispatched; 
when they recommenced their stroll, betaking them- 
selves first to Goldsmiths' Row, in Cheapside, where 
Sir John had occasion to call upon one of his trades- 
men. It exhibited a range of fourteen shops, all in 
one uniform and handsome frame of wood-work, 
beautified towards the street with the goldsmiths' 
arms, and likenesses of wood-men, (in memory of 
Thomas Wood the builder,) riding on monstrous 
beasts, and all richly painted and gut. In this busy 
quarter were nothing to be seen but open window- 
less shops, with flowers on the front counter, and 
rushes on the floor; some of the apprentices in their 
gowns, standing against the walls, cap in hand, like 
so many statues, oUiers waiting for a kick at the foot- 
ball as it passed; while a third set, in imitation of 

6* 
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the coaks of Eastcheap^ inyited the passenger to 
enter, by recommending the quality, pattern, and 
cheapness of their respective wares, though the flap- 
ping and creaking of the innumerable signs planted 
before the doors, or hanging across the street, fre- 
quently drowned their voices. 

<< Let us avoid yonder crew of foul-mouthed wa- 
ter-carriers at the great Conduit of Cheap," said Sir 
John; " for while they are wrangling for their turn, 
the saucy knaves are apt to throw lewd language at 
the passengers, or perchance bespatter them with 
the rincinss of their buckets; and Gad's pity! cou- 
sin mine, it were little less than sacrilege to stain 
that tumbril slop, or pounced doublet, of which I 
shall surely dream this night, if I have time to sleep. 
Keep on this side, and we will down Newgate Street 
* to the college of SigniorRocco, the Master erf Offence 
in Warwick Lane, where, if it like you, I will take 
my lesson, which I fail not to do three times in the 
week; and besides, there is to be a waser-fight of 
Italians against English, which I would not niiss^ 
seeing for a capful of royals.'* 

Allusion having already been made to the rage for 
duelling, and the necessity that every young man 
of distinguished fashion should have killed at least 
one antagonist, it were needled to state that the 
dexterous use of the sword was an accomplkdiment 
cultivated with an assiduity proportioned to its im- 
portance. To Sir John, whose governing principle 
it was to live as long as he could, proficiency ia this 
art became a paramount object; Dudley's sk^ in the 
weapon, and his invariable success previously to the 
encounter with Sir Lionel, have been already no^ 
ticed; it may be therefore easily supposed that he 
acoeded gladly to the proposition, and that they both 
entered the arena with a feeling of deep interest in 
its proceedings. Round about the great room of 
his college, SigniorRocco had caused to be hung up 
the c6at8 of arms of all thenoblemeaand geatlemofi 
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who had been his scholars, beneath which were sutf^ 
pended their rapiers, daggers, gloves of mail, and 
gauntlets; benches and stools being ranged along 
the walls for the accommodation of spectators. On 
a large square table, covered with a green cloth 
fringed with gold, stood a rich standish vjMtoens^ 
ink, wax, pin^ast, and fine gilt paper, fn^^Mse 
of his scholars; and in one comer of the apaflment 
was a fair latrge dial to enable him to apportion hi^ 
lessons equally, — a matter of some consequence to 
the learners, as he scarcely taught any under forty- 
pounds, and to some his charge was as hi^ as a 
hundred. The wager-fight between the English and 
Italians was to be a combat of three and three in suc- 
cession, aU the parties being teachers of the art, at 
the single rapier, rapier and dagger, the single 
sword, the sword and target, the sword and buckler, 
the two-handed sword, the staiT, battle-axe, and 
morris-pike; the sceifb of action being an elevated 
open scaffold, where he ^at went back in the fight . 
was in jdaneer of breakiog his neck by the falL 

This baroarous gladiatorial combat had alreadjr 
commenced when Uiey entered; but as it is nol our 
purpose to detail it, we content ourselves with stat- 
ing, that after they had witnessed several u^t 
wounds and dangergitts fallff. Sir John withdrew wim 
Signior Roceo to his private room to receive his 
lesson, when Dudley drawing his rapier desired this 
celebrated master to use his utmost skill in endea- 
vouring to disarm him. This, after the most stren- 
uous and repeated efforts, he was unable to effect, 
a circumstance by which his challenger was not a 
little gratified, as it convinced him that Sir Lionel's 
victory was solely ascribable to supernatural agency. 

Making their way from this savage school, they 
proceeded to Queen Hithe, where Sir John had 
ordered his own boat to be in attendance; for when the 
court, the theatres, the tower, and the public offices 
were all by tfie riverHttde^ and many of the streets 
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were hardly paasablei a boat or barge formed a Inueit 
more essential part of a gentleman's establishment 
than a horse. Crossing me water, they landed at 
Bankside for the purpose of visiting the Bear Garden 
and the Bull-beating, which were open plots of 
grou^l^iffolded about with seats for the spectators, 
beqflHPwhich were kept bears, bulls, and other 
beas^' as well as mastiffs in different kennels, for 
the purpose of baiting them, Paris Garden, a more 
regular circus for sports of the same cruel deserip-^ 
tioo, was next visited, but as Sunday was the prin-< 
cipal day of entertainment at this place of amuse- 
ment, and there were now hardly any pastimes ex- 
hibiting, they proceeded to the Globe Theatre, on 
whose roof a flag, waving from a long pole, indi- 
cated that the performance was then goin^ on. 
Passing beneath its sign of Hercules supporting a 
Globe, they entered an octagonal building, paray 
open at top and partly covereA with rushes, where 
they were recreated with the performance of a mys- 
tery entitled << Candlemas Day, or the Killing of 
the Children of Israel,'' written by Ihan Ps^e. 
In this rude play, the Hebrew soldiers were made 
to swear by Mahound or Mahomet, who was not 
born till six hundred years after; Herod's messenger 
h0ve the name of Watkin; and the knights were 
directed to walk about the sta^e, wliile Mary and 
the infant are conveyed into Egypt Such was the 
state of the drama, and such were the absurdities 
exhibited in that very theatre, where, in little more 
than half a century, Shakspeare was destined to act 
the character of the Ghost in his own tragedy of 
H«mlet 

On the bank, as they again made their way to- 
wards the riv^ they passed the licensed houses of 
ill-fame, where Sir John pointed out to his com- 
panion a gross, thoudi characteristic, satire upon 
his patron, the Lord Cardinal, the proprietor of 
one of these in£unoua haunts having assumed for 
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his sign the Cardinal's hat Directing the water- 
men, when they regained their boat, to take them 
to Westminster, they landed near the Star Chamber, 
for the purpose of playing at the game of shovel- 
board, as well as of visiting the Bowling Alley, both 
ef which pastimes were then in vogae, and to be 
enjoyed at a house of entertainment in that neigh- 
bourhood. Here they completed the wanderings 
and recreations of the morning, and, if there be 
more of refinement in the modes adopted by young 
men of rank and fashion in the present aera to be- 
guile the same hours, it may be attributed to the . 
increased civilization of the age; if, however, there ^ 
be an equal waste of time, when ihe resources for 
employing it are so much more numerous, the 
moderns must stand convicted of less rationality, 
even although we may admit their claim to greater 
elegance. 

Returning to the tavern of the Holy Lamb, Dud- 
]ey made such alterations in his dress as micht qua- 
lify him for admittance into the gallery of the great 
chamber in the cardinal's palace, to which Sir John 
had promised to procure hia introduction, that he. V 
might witness the entertainment to be given to the '■ 
King and his companions on their return from ^ 
hunting. Both being arrayed in fitting trim to 
comply with the regulations, they proceeded to 
York House, (the precursor of our modem White- 
hall, great part of which had been recently erected,) 
and passing through the gate of entrance, which was 
flanked on either side by lofty embattled towers, they . 
found themselves surrounded by irregular piles of 
building, whose varying architectore attested the 
different aeras of their construction, and constituted 
altogether a palace of such great extent, that the want 
of uniformity was amply compensated by the spacious 
and picturesque air of the whole. A card signed by 
George Cavendish, the Cardinal's gentleman usher, 
which had enabled them to pass the gate, quickly 
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procured themadmission into the gallery ;for,notwith- 
standing thethrongof visitants of all descriptions, and 
for every variety of purpose, such was the number of 
attendants, and the admirable arrangement, that not 
the smallest confusion was any where perceptible. 
After ascending the narrow stone stairs conducting to 
the gallery, which were but indifferently lighted, 
they were almost dazzled with the blaze of splendour 
that irradiated the great room upon which they look* 
ed down, and not less struck with the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the company, and the costly magnifi- 
cence of the banquet prepared for their recreation. 
Well might the Cardinal's historian be justified in 
'recording, that upon occasion of these royal visits^ 
^^all 9uch pleasures were devised for the King's 
comfort and consolation as might be invented, or by 
man's wit imagined. The banquets were set forth 
with masques and mummeries in so gorgeous a sort 
and costly manner, that it was a heaven to behold. 
There wanted no dames or damsels, meet or apt to 
dance with the maskers, or to.garnish the place for 
the time with other goodly disports. There was there 
all kind of music and harmony, set forth with excel- 
lent voices both of men and children."* 

Immediately after their entrance, an Italian com- 
menced singing a trio with two boys, his pupils, 
forming a dulcet harmony, so soft, mellifluous, and 
sweet, that the company, suddenly arrested as they 
had been dispersed about in groups, stood listening 
to the strain in a silent trance of rapturous delight. 
It might have been thought that some magician had 
strucK them with his wand in the midst of their 
festivities, and turned them into statues, so breath- 
less did they seem, so mute, and motionless. Even 
the air appeared to be hushed and listening, while 
the flames of the waxen torches burnt straight and 
steady, as if they would not withdraw the attention 

* Carendish't Life of Wolsey. 
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by their flickering; and the large banner suspended 
oirer the King's seat ceased its gentle waving, as if 
tiie rustling of its silk mig^t mar the melody. The 
.visitants in the gdUery were eqaally enwrapt; nor 
was there a single inmate of that crowded salooni of 
whom it might not be said that his soul was in his 
esiTS. When the last cadence died tunefully away, 
the profound silence still continued for several 
seconds, as if the company were either listening to 
its departure or hoping its renewal ; but when it be- 
came certain that liie strain had ceased, a loud buzz 
of approbation burst spontaneously from the whole 
assemblage, in which the tenants of the gallery 
thought proper to bear a share. Momentary and 
irrepressible as was the emotion, it neither escaped 
the keen observation nor the quick censure of the 
Lord Cardinal ; for he looked sternly up to them, 
and waved his hand for silence, as if to remind them 
that they weretRere only upon sufferance, and must 
not presume to identify themselves with his dis- 
tinguished guests by any expression of their senti- 
mefits. 

When the spell was dissolved, that had rendered 
th^ whole company dumb and immovable, Dudley 
saw them flaunting about in gay and gorgeous troops, 
)ind, as they again indulged in pleasant raillery and 
laughing merriment, could occasionally catch por- 
tions of their discourse. He had leisure now to ob« 
serve the fine proportions of the sumptuous saloon, 
hung in compartments with fair arras devised with 
subjects from Ovid's Metamorphoses, the dainty 
figuring and rich colours of which were advan- 
tageously displayed by the light of the massy silver 
sconces that hung between each division. Gilt 
branches of the same costly materials, placed upon 
the tables or suspended from the roof, threw a full 
blaze over the banquet, which was spread out at the 
upper end, and sparkled with an incredible profusion 
of silver vessels ; besides which there was a cup- 
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iNMird of eight stageS) set with stapding-cups^ bowfif^ 
flagons, and great pots of fine gold, many of them 
garnished with stones and pearls, ^< jacinths and 
smaragds.*' The Cardinal's numerous gentlemenj^ 
in livery coats of the brightest crimson velvet, with 
chains of gold round their necks, were seen moving 
about and issuing their orders to the yeomen and in* 
ferior servants, all of whom were in coats of 6ne 
scarlet, faced with black velvet a hand broad, and 
^1 equally remarkable for their tall and portly 
figures. Of the banquet, enough could be distin- 
guished from the sallery to show that almost every 
viand was artificiafly wrought into some strange de* 
vice or imitation, while the pastry, jellies, sweet- 
meats, and more complicated dishes, conformably 
to the symbolical raee which attained its height in 
this reign, were fashioned into subtleties, as they 
w;ere then termed. These hieroglyphics of the 
cook and the confectioner, by ib€ aid of emUems, 
mottoes, and devices, were meant to convey some 
covert meaning, so as to exercise both the palate and 
the penetration of the guest ; the artist endeavour* 
ing to show his skill, by rendering these illusions as 
appropriate as possible to the occasion of their dis- 
play, and by combining one with another until the 
whole banquet constituted a sort of eatable allegory. 
As the greater part of the mottoes contained riddles, 
whose composers were by no means squeamish or 
fastidious, it was an established, thoum not very 
delicate, amusement of the young gallants, to pre- 
sent them to their mistresses and female companions, 
and enjoy the real or affected confiision, wiUi which 
they protested their ignorance of the meaning, 
which was, however, generally too broad to escape 
detection. 

Among the various figures moving about in the 
saloon,, fione were more conspicuous than the Lord 
Cardinal himself, attired in scarlet taffeta, with a 
profusion of the rarest jewels sparkling on every 
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part of his person or dreaa that wouM admit of their 
display. In spite of tiie patch over his eye, a large 
wart above his ""lip, and features not altogether free 
from coarseness he did not betriay a single symp- 
tom of vulgarity; for his face was intellectual, ms 
figure commanding, and his manners remarkable 
for a combination of graceful dignity with the 
most afiable and winning courtesy. Addressing 
himself more frequently to the ladies than to the 
male visitants, it might have been thou^t that the 
palace, rather than the cloister or the courts of law, 
had been his habitual place of resort from infancy—- 
such was the easy familiarity with which he accost- 
ed every suest, and the smiling cheerfulness that 
he diffused around liim whithersoever he moved. 
The stern look, with which he had enforced the ob- 
servance of order and decorum in the gallery, was 
now exchanged, for a gracious smile; and the most 
polished courtier in the saloon could not have ac- 
quitted himself with more elegance and urbanity 
than the Lord Cardinal of York. 

Directing his eyes towards the upper end of the 
hall, whence a louder and more boisterous merri- 
ment proceeded, Dudley beheld two figures in 
strange attire, bedecked with bells and baubles, one 
of them carrying a monk€^ on his shoulders, and 
both engaged in a colloquy mixed with comic ges- 
ticulations and grimaces, whose success upon the 
bystanders was abundantly testified by repeated 
bursts of laughter. On applying to Sir John for 
information, he was told that one of them was Mas- 
ter Williams, better known by the name of Patch, 
the Cardinal's favouritei fool; and the other Will 
Somers, the King's jester, from whose arrival he in- 
ferred that it would not be long ere the King him- 
self made his appearance. No great entertainment 
or banquet was considered complete, various as 
were the pastimes that it commonly combined, 
without the presence of such professional buffoons; 
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and Sir John added, that these individuals had wdt 
eanied the celebrity they enjoyed, by several apt, 
poignant, and bold remarks to their respective mas- 
ters, which it might have been per&ous for any less 
privileged tongue to utter. In confirmation of his 
surmise that the King's appearance would not be 
long protracted, the report of chambers and ord- 
nance presently announced the arrival of the royal 
barge, and the company clustered to the windows 
that looked upon the river to witness the disembarka- 
tion. A few minutes more elapsed, when the 
trumpets stationed in the saloon blew up a loud and 
lusty peal from their brazen tifiroats, that made the air 
tremble; the large doors were 1;}irown open; and a 
sparkling galaxy glittered into the h^U, that gave 
its floor the appearance of the starry firmament. 
Resplendent above the rest, both for his portly 
figure and the gorgeousness of his array, was the 
Kng himself, attired in cloth of silver damask, 
thickly ribbed with cloth of gold, cantled all over 
with mlayings of precious stones, his plumed flat- 
cap of purple velvet having a star of diamonds over 
the forehead, which flashed and bickered, when he 
moved his head, as if it were on fire. Queen 
Catherine of Arragon walked beside him, her sad 
dejected countenance out ill assorting with the 
splendour of her dress, or the festive scene that 
surrounded her. Without appearing to notice her, 
the King cast a single glance around the hall; and 
then looking sideways at a beautiful female in his 
train, still walking slowly forward without removing 
his eyes, as if unconscious that there was any other 
object in the apartment By following the direc- 
tion of his looks, Dudley discovered the figure that 
thus attracted him, and instantly struck by her 
beauty, whispered to his companion, **Prythee, 
Sir John, who is yon dainty piece of loveliness, 
that steps so like a peacock, and bridles up her fair 
taper neck so like a swan, and, with a face en- 
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-wreathed with smiles of triumph, keepi ever bow- 
ing gracefully to the eager salutations of the com- 
pany. Methinks she should be French, for so her 
dress bespeaks her, but that no damsel of &ascony 
or Guienne could ever boast a skin so snowy. 
How well does that ^oif-cap of murrey velvet be- 
come her, the pearl border contrasting with her 
dark hair braided on either side her forehead, 
while the short sable ringlets, that escape from it 
behind, impart a bewitcning whiteness to her 
shoulders! And that low-cut French gown, just di%> 
closing enough of her figure to show its voluptuous 
symmetry, how superior is it to the stiff stomacherSy 
and starched ruffs and tuckers, in which othtoi are 
encased !'* 

^<By Gad's lid, coz!'' replied his companion, 
<< you have a shrewd eye for a winsome wench, and 
I promise you that our amorous King looks not 
upon her with a less covetous regard. That is 
Mistress Anna Boleyn, whose future fortune is al- 
ready guessed by the courtiers, as you may well 
judge by the zeal, with which they crowd around 
her to offer her their homage. It has been already 
discovered that the King no longer considers hu 
present consort as his wife; it is conjectured, there- 
fore, that she must soon cease to be his Queen, and 
the King's eyes sufficiently declare who is to be her 
successor. Nay, it is rumoured that this young 
and buxom beauty is shortly to be made a countess, 
and wear the double train;* therefore is it, that the 
courtiers flutter about her with such ready reverence, 
leavinff the Queen to sit as solitary in her great ruff^ 
^ Madge Howlet in a tod of aged ivy blinking at 
the li^ht; and, by my troth, they do right; for 
the daisies that would flourish must open their eyes 
■ 

**The Countess was entitled to wear two trains, one before 
and one behind ; the former being generally thrown orer the 
arm, or ftstened in the girdle— a disUnction which WMproM- 
bited to the Baronesst and all under her degree. 
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smilinely to the rising sun, and shut them upon 
that wnich isgoing down. Forsooth, good coz, I 
hare ever found the good Queen a gracious lady 
and a beautiful, and I would profess myself her 
Aseapart, her Colbrand, her Guy of Warwick and 
her champion, but for my loyalty to my honest 
friend Jack Dudley, whose service requires that I 
should give her the cold look, and adopt for my 
patroness the ladv of the ascendant, sweet Mis- 
tress Anna, who is the Diana of our Ephesus, and 
whose diamond eyes are our Dii mundi. But histf 
what have we here? Beshrew me, an it be not a 
Castle, as fine and fierce as tinsel and wooden guns 
can render it; so prjrthee give it all thine eyes.'^ 

The obJQpt, to which Sir John had thus directed 
his companion's attention, was one of those gor- 
geous and cumbersome contrivances entitled a Pa- 
geant, which, rolling along upon concealed wheels, 
presented a mount set fuU of crystal corals, ruby 
rocks, tinsel roses, and pomegranates of gold-leaf^ 
the wholfe crowned with a fortress of gilt towers, 
labelled and lettered, <^The Castle of Beauty," 
within which ^ftras seen a garrison of six comely 
damsels. From a cave at the bottom of the mount 
presently issued Desire and his five assistant lords, 
to attacK the castle, arrayed in cloth of silver and 
tissue cut in quatre-foyles, the gold engrailed with 
silver, and the silver with gold, all loose on white 
satin, and on their heads caps of black velvet en- 
riched with jewels. The brisk volleys of flowers, 
kissing comfits, sweetmeat-hearts, sugarplums, and 
arrows of confectionary, with which they attacked 
the fortress, were answered by discharges of sweet 
powder, rose-water, and other perfumes, from the 
wooden guns of the garrison; but a flame of burnt 
spirits from the summit of the towers at length .in^^ 
timating that the castle was on fire, the besieged 
damsels suddenly evacuated the place. To judge 
by their appearance, they had not much sunered 
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from the siege; tkeir ganoents of gpld tigauet en- 
woven with crimson tinsel^ were fresh and glister- 
ingy and they wore their hair, in «>Id cawls, with 
bonnets of crimson velvet set full of pearls and 
stones. The conquerors and conc^uered in this oon^ 
test of amc»t>us foolery, now joining hands in token 
of amity, danced several dances together, condud* 
ing with the pavan, a grave majestic measure, whose 
name was derived from its supposed resemblance to 
the stately motions of the peacock. This*being com^^ 
pleted, they resumed their former stations on the 
mount, to be wheeled back out of the hall; and 
thus terminated that incongruous and puerile com- 
pound of mummery and machinery, designated a 
Pageant. 

No sooner had it disappeared, than the trumpets 
sounded to the banquet, and the company seated 
tJiemselves in jthe rooms or places provided for 
them, according to strict rank and precedence, the 
King's cloth of estate or royal canopy being elevated 
at the upper end of the tables. Damask roses had 
been recently introduced into England by Dr. Lin* 
acre, Henry^s favourite physician; and as the mo- 
narch, from certain political associations, was known 
to affect the red rose,' several of this elegaut and 
novel variety were dispersed about the table in 
small vases of silver,^ enchased with the royal arms. 
Nor had his palate been neglected by the luxurious 
and considerate cardinal. In addition to all the 
viands, which had been recapitulated to Dudley at 
the Swan in Eastcheap, as those which were most 
honoured by the royal preference, he noticed a dish 
of golden pippins from Plumstead in Sussex, being 
the first raised in England; and a richly ornamented 
stately pie, from whose fragrant steam of ambergris^ 
as it was wafted up to the gadlery. Sir John under- 
took to pronounce it a most fini^ed and faultless 
specimen of culinary skUL Fond as he generally 
was of disfdaying p^vonal magnificence and pomp, 
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and of exaetinj; such homage as had hardly ever beeii 
preyioasly paid to a subject, the cardinal, upon this 
occasion, as if desirous that die whole display should 
be considered a compliment to his royal master^ 
declined even to take a seat, but walked about, oc- 
casionally conversing with the King, or giving such ' 
orders as be thought might enhance his enjoyment 
of the banquet 

When the repast was over, and the guests had 
washed, a voyde of spices, with hippocras and wa- 
fers, was handed around on massive silver salvers, 
which it required a sturdy yeoman to sustain; and 
the tables being presently cleared, the minstrels 
struck up a joyous lively air, while the brisk move- 
ments of the younger gallants, as they started on 
tiieir feet and selected their curtseying and smiling 
partners^ announced that the dancing was about to 
commence. Accofrding to establi^ed usage, the 
brawl was the first dance, which was performed by 
severail persons joining hands in a circle, and giving 
each other continual shakes, the steps changing with 
the tune. To this succeeded the merry movement 
of the canary; while, as the night advanced, and 
the spirits of the performers became exhilarated by 
their pastime, they indulged freely in all the more 
animated varieties of << coranioes, jigs, lavoltos, fan- 
cies, and galliards/' 

Notwithstanding his acknowledged proficiency in 
this recreation, of which he was known to be pas- 
sionately fond, the King did not once mix in the 
sporty but continued nearly the whole of the evening 
playing at Mumchance with the Countess of Sufiblk. 
In servile imitation of their royal master, many of 
the senior 'courtiers were seen dispersed about the 
saloon plying the dice, and loolang prodigiously 
grave and solemn at the same stupid game; while 
several of the juniors, affecting not to enjoy any 
dance, at which they could not see the King per- 
form, were also scattered in little groups and card- 
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parties, playiM at Primero, Tj^ump, Gresco, Gleek^ 
or Double Run with Honours, regardless of the two 
jesters, Patch and Will Somers, who, h&ving taken 
a station near them, were earnestly occupied at 
Cross and Pile, mocking as closely as possA>le the 
deeply-engaged looks or passionate gestures of the 
neighbouring gamblers. 

<^ Forsooth,'' said Dudley, as he surveyed the 
gay scene below, ^^if the good Queen Catherine 
behold a rival in Anna Boleyn, it is truly kind of 
her to notice her as die does, and even to be playing 
with her at cards close to the King's table. " 

<^By Gad's lid ! cousin mine," replied his com- 
panion, << you are as simple as a nursery-rocker thus 
to hold her. I tell you, for as meek and demure as 
she shows, the Queen is cunning as a she-fox; and 
yet I can this moment. read her heart as plainly as 
if she wore it on her sleeve. She has condescended 
to engage Anna at cards, to prevent her displaying 
her s&ill and fine figure in dancing, wherein she 
hath so perfected herself in France as to do shame 
to the heels of our court-malkins; and she has taken 
her station dose to the King's table, in the hope 
that she may draw his attention to the supernume- 
rary nail which di^gures pne of her rival's fingers, 
and so disgust him with a deformity which many 
liave deemed ominous and revolting. And harkee, 
coz, a word in your ear; for thou|^ any one may 
deery the Queen, it is perilous sometimes even to 
look at the King: I ean read his heart as glibly as 
the Queen's: no sooner did he perceive this manoeu- 
vre than he forswore dancing himself, and selected 
the game of Mumchance, because, as it enjoins si- 
lence, he was under no necessity of conversing with 
his partner, and might devote his whole attention 
to Anna. See you not how he devours her with 
his eyea, how he gloats lipcm her charms, how care- 
lessly and unconsciously he throws th.e dice, while 
his koks axi4 thoughts are tamed from his own play 
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to watch the smallest motion of his inamorata? and 
beshrew me, if I do not think there is something 
arch and significant in the furtive smiles and bridling 
grace, with which she slily notices his devoirs, 
while she seems to be only laughing at her own 
ill-luck, as she loses every game to the^Queen. By 
the mass! she may well affora to lose the ruddocks; 
for when they come to play together for crowns and 
sovereigns, she is sure to be the winner. '^ 

'* Alas! for the poor Queen," said Dudley; " me- 
thinks she wears a look of smothered sorrow and 
distress, as if she marked their secret dalliance, 
howbeit she dare not give utterance to her thoughts. 
Her rival's supernumerary nail is not long enough 
to scratch out the name of Anna from the King^s 
heart, and so the good Que^i thinks; for lo you. Sir 
John, she hath csdled up the two fools to cheer her 
sadness by their antic and pranksome gambcds." 

'^Gadamercy ! my candid coz, I am but a young- 
ster like yourself, yet have I seen enough of the 
Court and Spanish Catterine, to read heraeticms. 
better than thus to interpret them. See you not 
how she stations them on the left of hex rival, kifow^ 
ine that the light4iearted giglot will be half eon- 
viused with laughter at jliieir fooleiy, and hoping 
that an ugly projecting tooth in her upper gum, by 
catehine the Banc's rastidious eye, may be more 
soceessiiil in exciting his disgust than ibe unfortu- 
Date double-nailed finger? Giddy and gay, the joy- 
ous triumphant Anna indulges her merriment un- 
restrained, careless df exhibiting the defects of tooth 
or hand, provided she can display with grace her 
g^eral loveliness: and truly I have seen enough 
this night, good coz, to Aow me that the King has 

forced the habit, and my shrewd and worthy friend 
ack Dudley, who never throws away a hint, must 
be cautioned to withdraw himself from the notiee, 
with which the Queen has lately been disposed to 
honour him^ and propitiate the &ir Anna by some 
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present that may titillate her French taste — a golden 
carkanet, or fiUagree pomander; a covering for a 
cushion of Flemi^ tapestry fashioned like a park^ 
with men, women, and beasts; a Paris stomacher 
of gold bawdikin purfled and powdered with cry* 
mery work; or, if there be no other foreign gear 
to be had, a parrot or a monkey shall serve .the 
tarn, and do me yeoman's service. !' 

« Forgive me, Sir John, if I do you wrong; but 
spite of Si your provident resolves to win your way, 
methinks you are some deal too harebrained and 
volatile to play the courtier's part with good suc- 
cess." 

<<Ihave told you, coz, that the King loves a 
proper man and comely, with a blythe eyCand a 
merry tongue, who must have a good head to exe* 
cute his purposes, and not too good a heart to bog- 

fle at any ifgly bidding: and*if I know aught of 
ack Dudley, he is much such a man; but time will 
show. Hark! hark!— By Gad's lid!— - 

' Good cousiiit tis late—^'^s time to foegone* 
For Westminster Tom, by my futb ! strikes One/ 

'' It will cost me a rose-noble to bribe the guard 
at the Towy Postern, if I wish not to sleep in the 
ditch: but ^will be with you betimes to-morrow 
morning; for, though the Lord Cardinal may not 
go to bed till the owl, he is always up with the lark; 
and so, good coz, for the ji^^esent I wish thee well 
to fare. " With these words ho took his departure; 
and Dudley, wearied with the exertions of tlie 
morning, as well as dazzled by the Jong glittering 
of the lights and moving figures beneath him, was 
glad to follow his example, and retire to i^is lodg« 
ings at the Holy Lamb. ^ • 
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CHAPTER V. 



" ' A xnttling, reckless, merry wight ! 

At letit nis equals would unite 

• In this opinion.—- 
But with the greats the wary knave 
^ Becomes a sycophantic slave 

And sordid nunion. 

Ctar the foUowine morning, 1^ John made hisap- 
pearave confcnrmably to his promise^ and, Dudley 
beingin readineMto attend him, they again bent 
their Way to York House, where, notwithstanding 
the early hour of their visit and the lateness of the 
last night's revels, they found all the numerous of- 
ficers and serrantB at their posts, and every thing in 
^ perfect order, as if the regular routine of the 
vast establishment had not been so lately interrupt- 
ed by a banquet of unexampled magnificence and 
extent; such was the methodical economy of the 
cardinal's household, and so strictly were the du- 
ties of their respective departments pirformed by 
his various servants. At the moment#of their ar- 
rival he was at mass, and Dudley, by the assistance 
of his gentleman-usher, obtained a view of the 
chapel, not less dazzled by the incredible gorgeous- 
ness of its decorations, than delighted by the full 
harmony of the choir, which comprised ten singing 
priests, twelvff secular singing-men, and ten juve- 
nile choristers. A duke and an earl presented to 
him th^ bason at the lavatory; and the service be- 
ing completed, the cardinal passed forth in stately 
procession to the private apartments of his palace. 

After they had waited a short time in a room ap- 
propriated to that purpose, and where there were 
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aereral other candidates for the honour of an inter- 
view, the goodofficesof the gentleman-usher enabled 
them to gain precedence, and be first sununoned to 
his private audience-chamber, where he sat every 
morning, for a limited time^ to receive siinikr ap- 
plications. Passing through a long file of chamber- 
lains, ushers, grooms of the chamber, yeomen of 
the chamber (of whom alone there were mty-five), 
and various others, whose ofliees they did not 
know^ they at length reached the ante-room, in 
which were divers lords and gentlemen, bearing the 
great seal of England, the cardinal's hat, the two 
great crosses and pillars of silver, the silver mace, 
gilt poll-axes, and all the other insignia of state, by 
which he was invariably accompanied whence sal- 
lied forth upon his official business. Fromtlus 
apartment they passed into the private chamber of 
audience, where the Lord Cardmal was seated at 
a large table, attired 4n an upper garment of crim- 
son satin engrained, with a tippet of sable about his 
neck, and holding in his left hand an orange, of 
which the pulp had been taken out, a;id its place 
supplied by a sponge steeped in vinegar and per- 
fumes, to preserve him from infectious airs or the 
annoyance of unsavoury suitors. A secretary, a 
clerk of the signet, and a counsellor, sate at the 
lower end of tl^ table. 

With a reverence of accost, that in any one but 
a courtier might have been termed servility, and a 
softened, fawiiing voice, that formed a complete 
contrast to his usual rattling and reckless manner. 
Sir John introduced his kinsman, who delivered ]^is 
letter, and was proceeding to state, as briefly as pos- 
sible, thejobject of his aj^lication, when he was in- 
terrupted by the cardinal. His eminence's de- 
meanour and tones appeared to have undergone a 
not less surprising alteration than Sir John's, the 
courteous suavity of last night being exchanged 
for a harsh and somewhat blustering manner, as he 
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exclaimed, with a frown-— <^ How now, Sir> how 
now! why was not this letter from the good Lord 
Abbot presented to me sooner ?'' 

<<I tarried but tWQ days, my lord^ in Wiltshire/' 
said Dudley; << and then rode forward with such 
unsparing speed that I might have delivered it yes- 
terday, but that I understood it would not suit your 
lordship's leisure to grant me audience." 

Opening a drawer by his side, the cardinal took 
out a paper, and handing it to Dudley, continued : 
<<This have I had three days : read it; runs it not 
word for word according to the letter you have just 
presented to me ?" On casting his eyes over it, 
Dudley perceived that it was a verbatim copy, and 
again bying it upon the table, said he presumed it 
had been forwarded by the abbot, though he could 
not account for the messenger having so strangely 
outstript his own speed. 

<< It comes not trom Glastonbury, Sir, but from 
Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice, of the Tor Hill," said the 
cardinal. 

* _ 

" From Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice!" exclaimed Dud- 
ley, in utter amazement; ^^is it possible that the 
lord abbot can have played me false ?" 

<^No, Sir," replied the cardinal sternly; "it is 
impossible for that good man to play any one false." 

" Here, then, is another ana a damning proof," 
resumed Dudley, " of the diabolical aid, by which 
Sir Lionel is abetted in his guilty machinations; for 
how else could he obtain knowledge of this letter, 
or how outstrip me by so many days ?" 

'^ These are matters that it would little boot me to 
know, nor do I sit here to answer questions; but by 
God's body ! had he ten times as many defils to do 
his bidding as were seen by my Lord Dacre at 
Jedburgh, he shall find the law too strong for him; 
for if be be the wrongdoer and the foul oppressor 
this letter would declare, I will tear him out of the 
Tor House by the heels, even though Beelzebub 
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aind Ashtaroth stood upon the drawbridge za hit 
body-guard and champions. The Hungerforda are 
an ancient race and a loyal; the boy, whether luna- 
tic or sound-witted, falls to my wardship as lord- 
keeper; and once more I swear, by the* five joys 
of Our Lady, that he shall have right I have 
tamed or crushed fiercer rufflers than this Sir Lio* 
nel; and while I sit in the chair of justice, the 
proudest of them that wears a head shall vail bonnet, 
and do fealty to the law. Begone, Sir, to your man 
of business; let your deposition be avouched by oath; 
return me the papers and fear not, when I have 
given orders touching it,- that your affair shall sleep 
or loiter upon the road, as you have done yourself. " 

<* Under your good favour, my lord, if 1 might be 
permitted to explain " 

** I owe you. Sir, no favour, nor did I call upon 
you to explain. Sir Lionel, in his letter to myself, 
avers the youth to be of unsound intellect, into 
the which fact he courts a full and legal scrutiny. 
He shall have it; ay, and a strict one too, fof I will 
myself name commissioners and physicians, whom 
he shall neither cozen with his devils, nor bribe with 
his gold, nor hood wick with his craft, nor frighten 
with the hectoring swashers whom he holds in pay. '^ 
Wherefore, I bid you be of good contentment, for 
your cousin shall have full, and quick, and heap- 
ed-up justice." 

Dudley had opened his lips to express his thanks, 
when the cardinal interrupted his purpose by con- 
tinuing, with an angry vehemence: "And so shall 
yourself; for lookee, sirrah. Sir Lionel writes me \ 
word that you are a cankered knave, and a disloyal; 
one who babbles against the King's divorce; meddles 
with an ovcrthwart and busy forwardness, in state 
affairs, and maintains, moreover, the heresies of the 
of the pernicious, pestilent, blind, and beastly Lu- 
ther." 

<( As I hope for heaven, my lord, the villain does .^ffgk i 
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^me foul and flagrant wrong! Twice has he thruist al; 
my life, and now would he stab my fair fame^ that 
80 he may stifle up my voice. I am a soldier, my 
lord, and have been too busy fighting his grace's 
battles in Trance to dream of his divorce, or to em- 
broil my head with churchmen's controversieg. '' 

**How say you to this, Sir John? are you wil- 
ling to be of warrant and avouch for .your kinsman's 
honesty? 

" Humbly craving pardon of your eminence for 
my boldness," said the knight, not a little discon- 
certed by this unexpected appeal, — " I haVe held it 
right for one who wore the same name as myself, to 
introduce him to your gracious notice; but for these 
frightful charges, which are quite new to my ear, I 
may neither gainsay them nor admit them, having 
had but ^ two-days knowledge of my kinsman since 
we were boys together. " 

<^ Gull and doddipate! is it on such slight approof, 
that you put me to the hateful hazard of holding 
speech with a Lutheran?" 

"By my soul! my lord," exclaimed Dudley, 
*^ it is an accusation — " 

" Silence, sir!" cried the cardinal; " it was not to 
you that I addressed my speech. " 

" May it please your eminence," said Sir John, 
with an increased servility of tone and manner — 
^^ had I believed that he was such a spotted heretic, 
I were a bold and base traitor to introduce him to 
my best friend and patron, whom, in common with 
all the catholic world, I look, ere long, to see in the 
papal chair. Truly I venture to hope, under your 
eminence's favour, that his accuser does him wrong; 
and I may therefore humbly crave pardon for my 
last night's liberty, in bringing him to the great gal- 
lery as a spectator, or rather as an auditor, for my 
kinsman had heard so much abroad of your emi- 
nence's happy eloquence, that nothing would con- 
tent him but tbat he must judge by his own ears, 
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whether all the marvels he had been told on this 
head were sound or hollow sayings." 

<< Tijsh, Sir, tush !" said the cardinal, affecting to 
look displeased, and yet fishing by his question for 
further information — <^ what should these babblers 
prate about, or how should my poor sayings in the 
courts of London be bruited abroad, even to the 
camps of France?" 

<<If it might be spoken without offence to your 
illustrious eminence," resumed Sir John, " my 
kinsman tells me, that, ever as there came spme fresh 
gallants or soldiers from London, they would talk 
of nothing in their quarters but of the learned, swee^ 
-and voluble harangues they had heard in the Star* 
chamber, the Legantine Court, or tlie Hall of West- 
minster. I dare not say, your eminence, from 
whose mouth they fell,* although there be but one in 
England that can give utterance to such tunable and 
wonderous lore. So eager was he and importunate 
to hear this far-famed orator, that I was won to give 
him admission last night to the gallery, in the which 
if I have offended my generous patron, I can but 
throw myself upon his eminence^'s mercy for for- 
giveness." 

*^ And pry thee. Sir John, since it pleaseth you to 
entreat of these matters, what might you ween of my 
last night's discourse, though sooth it was too short 
to allow of more than plain and homely speech?" 
The taunting tone of this question did not deceive 
Sir John as to its covert intention, for he immedi- 
ately replied with an air of the blandest sincerity: — 

"Too short indeed it was, your eminence; but 
ah! if I might dare express my thoughts without 
the suspicion of flattery, which I abhor; — if I could 
find language; if my feelings would allow me! — and 
then that heart-rending, soul-melting allusion to the 
holy father now a captive and a prisoner in the cas- 
tle of St Angelo. — Oh, your eminence! — Oh, oh!" 
Sir John's voice faultered, he hid his face in his 
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handkerchief, and appeared to be completely over- 
come by his emotions; while Dudley, who had ne- 
ver uttered a syllable to him on the subject, and 
knew that as they went away together, his kinsman 
could not have heard a particle of the speech alluded 
to, was utterly confounded at the scene before him, 
which he contemplated with a blank bewilderment, 
afraid to open his lips, lest he should implicate either 
his companion or himself.. 

** Gro to, boy, go to,^^ said the cardinal in a tone 
of gentle peevishness, << forsooth, you are too soft 
and sensitive; but your emotion mislikes me not, 
for it betokens you to be a good Catholic and no 
unclerkly scholar. Retire, good youth, ~ and com- 
pose yourself. Let your kinsman do as he was or- 
dered, and I will myself be of warrant that the 
young Hungerford, his cousin, shall have overflow- 
ing justice.*' 

Sir John made a profound bow, and, without 
withdrawing the handkerchief from his eyes, walk- 
ed slowly towards the door; while Dudley, confused 
by what he had witnessed, stood for a moment 
irresolute, until an angry wave of the CardinaPs 
hand, accompanied by a stern exclamation of 
<^ Avaunt, Sir!'* sent him out of the room, in rapid 
pursuit of his kinsman. 

The latter still retained his face muffled up, in 
the same apparent depth of feeling, until, he had 
again passed through the great gates of the palace, and 
turned a corner in the' direction of the tilt-yard, 
when suddenly withdrawing the handkerchio^ he 
burst into such a convulsion of laughter, that he 
was fain to hold fast by Dudley to prevent himself 
from falling to the ground. " For the love of mer- 
cy, my dear kinsman,** he at length exclaimed, re- 
suming his customary voice and manner, ^< do join 
me, and bear a share in this load of laughter, or it 
will burst my sides. Oh Heavens! I fe^as though 
they were already split asunder.** 
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" I can see nothing risible of any sort," said 
Dudley somewhat seriously — " and indeed the 
whole scene, I have just witnessed, has been to me 
an incomprehensible mystery, which it would like 
me fcuch to hear you explain,'* 

<< Lo^k not then so solemn and sapient, I beseech 
ye, coz, or you will set fire to a new train of 
laughter, which may blow me up before I can con- 
tent your curiosity. By Gad's lid! this lucky 
thought of mine was my chef'd*(BUvrey for. the 
which every true courtier will allow that I ought 
to receive instant promotion, and be canonised after 
my death in the calendar of the clawbacks. But 
listen and learn, you, who so wisely held me some- 
deal too harebrained and volatile, to play the cour- 
tier's part with good success: — My friend, George 
Cavendish, the usher, informed me, as we passed to 
the audience-chamber, that after the royal party 
had departed from the banquet, my Lord Cardinal, 
who piques himself upon his oratory, and loses no 
occasion for its display, must e'en harangue the re- 
maining guests, under pretext of thanking them 
for their attendance and giving them their dismis- 
sal. This was, as usual, a very learned and ruthful 
oration, torn probably out of Tully, and conned 
over in the morning, wherein he showed his om- * 
nipotence, by lugging in the Holy Father by the 
head and shoulders, although he is at this moment 
a dose prisoner' in Rome, — beseeching the prayers 
of the company for his release; and did so ruefully 
catterwaul, and effect so doleful a dump upon this 
trilRbl treachery of fortune, that all those who had 
favours to ask in the morning put their kerchiefs 
incontinently to their eyes, to hide their want of 
t^ars, and under this mask pretended to blubber for 
the head of the church, like so many church-spouts, 
yjoy, though my friend George would not avouch 
aify further, I, who know my good patron's weak 
side, and that he will swallow this sort of flattm:^ 

8* 
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when a fat compliment would stick in his fhroat, 
will peril a double sovereign to a dandyprat, tliat 
he went to his bed in a most maudlin mood of con- 
tentment, arising from the joint fum^s of his own 
hippocras and his guests' hypocrisy. This was my 
eue. No sooner did I perceive, that you had been 
carrying the letters of Bellerophon, — ^that the Car- 
dinal was prejudiced against you, as deeming you a 
mischief-maker and a Lutheran, — than I betook 
myself to his speech, of which, Heaven be praised! 
we neither of us heard a syllable; and I tell thee, 
cousin mine, that if I can read aright, the peevish 
yet fond * Go to, boy, go to V with which he greet- 
ed me, it will send me up another step or two upon 
the ladder of advancement. 'Twas thus I became 
Master of the Armoury, and 'tis thus that I will, 
in the end, become master of my master, if my 
Lord Cardinal of York do but retain his power, and 
my good friend, Jack Dudley, be ever as shrewd 
and ready as he has proved himself this morning." 

" And in the mean time," said Dudley, " his 
prejudice against myself seems to be as groundless 
as his prepossession towards you." 

" Because, coz, the very name of heresy or dis- 
affection stinks in his high-church nostrils; because 
you styled him < my lord' instead of * your emi- 
nence;" and because, moreover, you heard me de- 
clare that you were an auditor of his oration, and 
yet uttered not a syllable of your amazement, ad- 
miration, rapture, at his eloquence. Gadzooks, 
man ! why were you not more quick-witted?" 

" Had I even been disposedto favour your 
lion, he would not hear me speak." 

^^ But you had a handkerchief in your pocket, 
beneath which you might hi^ve been as ecstatic as I 
was: you might have fainted away, gone into hys- 
terics or fits: you might have occasioned a call for 
cold water and sal ammoniac, and your fortune 
would have been made for life. " 
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** My need gave me na warrant for such duplicity: 
I came not to ask a fayour for myself, but justice for 
my cousin Cecil. ^' 

" Then will you be fully gratified, for I foresee 
that you will never stand well in his favour, and 
that he will exact from this Hurlothrumbo of the 
Tor Hill, a stern and sweeping atonement He 
will have none oppressed except by himself or the 
King; it delights him to show his supremacy by 
pulling down a powerful wrong-doer like this; you 
have piqued him by making a devil of Sir Lionel, 
and when he gets his nose fairly into the forceps of 
the law, you will see him-^ 

' Tweak him moit wmndiv, as was onee done, 
So legends tell us, by Saint Danstan.' **— 

• 

^^ That is all I need, Sir John; that once accom- 
plished I shall not require his favour, for I shall 
have no opponent with whom to contend. " 

^'^shrew me if I think so. If Sir Lionel be 
such as your speech would make him, he is not one, 
I ween, who will content himself with dropping 
loose charges in the lord-keeper's ear. How camQ 
he to such instant knowledge of the abbot's letter?" 

^i Unless it were by diabolicaraid, I am utterly 
at a loss to resolve you." 

*^ The devils who steaded him upon that occa- 
sion may quickly prove your ushers, in inducting 
you to a prison, if these perilous charges against 
you — " 



But they are as false as hell!" 
<< So says one Master Poyns Dudley, being the 
party accused; but if ten or twenty honest devils 
come forward to swear the contrary, I tell thee, coz, 
I had much rather be guilty and out of Sir Lionel's 
clutches, than innocent and in them. Much easier 
shall you find it to escape fit)m hissword^ formida^ 
ble as it was^ tbaa from the traps and toils, in which 
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he may ensnare you with these charges, however 
false they may be; and, alack! there is no buxom 
Beatrice in London to open the prison-door, or untie 
the hangman's noose, or arrest the executioner V 
uplifted arm, as she did her father's." 

"You would afford me but lenten solace, Sir 
John, did I deem that an innocent man could be 
driven to such a desperate conclusion. How then 
would you counsel me to act?" 

" Nay, by Gad's lid ! I counsel nothing further. 
You have an ugly battle to fight, in the which I have 
no wish to be your second; and indeed I hold it 
meet and honest to tell you, coz, that henceforth 
you may be of kith and kin to me, for that I cannot 
help; but look not to me foir countenance or aid, for ' 
that I cannot afford. Willingly would I stand your 
friend, but that jealous churl Jack Dudley won't 
let me. He has sworn that I shall be buried with 
my head on, of which there might be some doubt 
were I to meddle in such ticklish gear as a quarrel 
with Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice. You would ffpthave 
me make a perjurer of my staunchest well-wilier 
Jack Dudley, and therefore you must allow me to 
• make my bow to your acquaintanceship, until it is 
of safer character, and so, my*gentle coz, tor the pre- 
sent I ^ive you the good den." Taking off his 
bonnet as he concluded this speech, he made a 
flourishing bow of most burlesque ceremonious- 
ness, and was about to depart, when Dudley stopped 
him. Heartless and selfish as were the principles 
' he a^vowed ; mean and hypocritical as had been his 
conduct towards his patron, the lord cardinal; opMHy 
^s he professed his resolution to advance himself by 
similar falsehoods aitfl duplicity; there was so good- 
humoured, blithe and familiar an assurance in his 
itnanner, when not in the presence of his superiors, 
t^h^#t)udley, though he might not* respect his cha- 
xicterj' could hardly ftel angry with him. Aware 
that he had not the smallest claim upon his good 
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offices, beyond tl|at of a boyish acquaintance and a 
distant relationship, he could not expect that he 
should implicate himself in a quarrel with so des- 
perate an adversary as Sir Lionel. Although his 
introduction to the cardinal might not^hare been at- 
tended with all the results he anticipated, he was 
at least obliged to him ^r his good intentions; and 
as he recollected no other friend in London to whom 
he could immediately apply, he ventured, before they 
parted, to ask two other favours of Sir John. One 
was that he would recommend to him some man of 
law, who might prepare for him the necessary de* 
positions to substantiate his pfoceedins9 against Sir 
Lionel; and the other that he would dme with him 
in return for his yesterday's treat in the city. 
^< Not that I can promise you,'^ said Dudley, ^* such 
royal and luxurious fare as our host of the Swan in 
Eastcheap provided for us under your scientific ca- 
tering; but my landlord of the ^oly Lamb has pro- 
mised me some French ragouts, and a pheasant 
dressed in the Paris mode, a la Sainte Minihouldj 
which, with a flask of Candian wine, and a des- 
sert of mardipane or quincecake to help it off, may 
not perhaps mislike your palate. '^ , 

"For your first request," replied Sir John, 
'< give me your tablet, and I will forthwith write 
you down the name and address of a shrewd and 
stirring man of law, who will briskly enable the 
Lord Keeper to fulfil his promises touching this 
doughty Sir Mahound of the Tor Hill. " 

jfeturning the tablet to Dudley, after having made 
the required entry, he continued — << And for your 
second proposition, cousin mine, by Bacchus and 
Ceres, by spit and spiggot, it likes me well, since 
it is better to part wiUi a shake of the flagon Uian of 
the hand, and a wet whistle rather than a dry ' good*" 
day.' Wherefore lead on, for the clock-work of my 
stomach is preparing to strike the dinners-hour, and 
I will match it for punctuality against Westminster 
Tom, or the sun himself." 
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** Its importunity shall quickly J)e allayed/' said 
Dudley, turning towards the tavern, <^ and I hope it 
will not quarrel with the French fare I have pro- 
vided for its/efection.'' 

" Quarrel with it, coz ! provided only that it be 
entreated afler a delicate and toothsome fashion by 
the cook, there is nothing edible, whether fish, 
flesh, or fowl, that comes amiss to me. Small as it 
shows, my stomach is a Noah's ark, wherein there 
is a coop for all birds, from the titmouse to the os- 
strich, a stall for the ox, a shed for the calf, a sty 
for the hog, a park for deer, a warren for rabbits, a 
store-room for fruit, *a dairy for milk, curds, and 
whey, and a cellar for all sorts of liquids, from 
small beer to hippocras. Is this the house ? Ha! 
its odour is of good omen, it savours well of amber- 
gris — it is of the rich and genuine haut-gout; I 
swear it by mine uncle's life, and that's a serious 
oath, — ^for he sends me yearly a pipe of rich canary 
from Hull, and a fat buck from Sherwood." 

By this time they had entered the tavern, the 
landlord of which, taking Dudley aside, apprised 
him that there had been two or three persons in- 
quiring for him, whom he judged by their appear- 
ance to be apparitors or summoners from some of 
the upper courts, on which account he counselled 
him to decamp as quietly and quickly as possible, if 
he had rendered himself obnoxious to any of the for- 
midable tribunals, to whom these applicants seemed 
to belong. In the indignant consciousness of inno- 
cence, Dudley replied with more courage than pru- 
dence, that he had ofiended no law and disdained to 
abscond; with which words he returned in a some- 
what stately mood to the table, upon which the at- 
tendants were already beginning to serve the dinner. 
Ere this process was Qompleted, it- was announced 
to him that one of the parties who had previously 
called had now returned : repairing to him in an 
adjoining room, the stranger inquired whether his 
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name were Dudley, tp which receiving an affirma- 
tive answer, he delivered a paper into his hand^ 
made a how, and immediately withdrew. It was a 
citation from the Ecclesiastical Court, summoning 
him to appear and answer to different charges of 
heresy, of which he stood accused upon the oaths of 
various witnesses. While he was reading over this 
document, not less astodnded at the promptitude of 
Sir Lionel's machinations, to which he iAmediately 
attributed it, than at the audacious perjuries with 
which he supported his false charges, he observed 
through the curtain of an open window, that looked 
into tne dinner apartment, a second stranger, wear- 
ing the garb of a pursuivant, who made straitway 
up to Sir John, and also inquired whether his name 
were Dudley. • 

**The same. Sir, and at your service," replied 
Sir John, who, without waiting for his companion, 
had tiommenced an eager attack upon the French 
ragout — ^nhough, by Gad's lid! 1 never saw your 
face before. What may be your pleasure, friend; 
am 1 wanted at the Tower?" 

" I have no order for conveying you thither at 
present," said the pursuivant — <*but here is my 
warrant for arresting you, and carrying you before 
the Lords of the Star Chamber, for certain treason- 
ous sayings ^uching his grace's divorce, whereon 
you stand indicted on oath." 

"Ods-pittikins! I guessed as much," elclaimed 
Sir John, casting his eye over the warrant; "this is 
not for me, good Sir, but for my cousin or kins- 
man, Poyns Dudley, whose name you may here 
see inserted at full length. He will be back anon, 
and you may bear him away, an' you will, to gaol 
or Jericho, to noose, axe, or faggot, so you mar 
not my discussion of this rkgput, which is of most 
ineffable savour, and not less exquisite gustation." 

« Forsooth, sir, I am not to be so glibly cozened 
as you ween. You confessed your name, you ex 
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pected a Bummons to the ToH^r, which is as good 
as to confess your guilt; so prythee sir, away, away ! 
for the lords are waiting, and I may not trifle with 
my strict orders." 

« Why, what a peremptory ass thoi> art! once 
more I tell thee, I am Sir John Dudley, Master of 
the Armoury in the Tower; whereas this warrant 
has reference to a luckless wight yclept Poyns, 
whom yo9 may impound and welcome, for my 
friend JactT Dudley whispers me that it is high time 
to shake him off." 

** I will make sure of yon at all events," said the 
pursuivant, laying his hand upon Sir John's shoul- 
der: " and if I have caught the wrong bird, it is but 
to let you fly again; so maugre all your fetches and 
devices, you shaH troop, and on the instant too." 

^* I ask you not," said Sir John, with a mock 

solemnity, ^* whether you have a heart? but have 

you a nose? can you olfact this redolent ragout, and 

^yet tear me from it, ere I have embraced it with 

my palate?" 

** Nay then, by the mass! Pm no such hoddy- 
peak as to be fooled 'o this sort;" exclaimed the 
pursuivant, who was proceeding to force his pri- 
soner from the table, when Sir John, declaring that 
the matter began to grow serious, crijd out alourl; 
"Hip! hollo! landlord, tapsters! search out my 
kinsman and namesake, who must be still some- 
where in the house; and let this sturdv blunderer 
bear him off to dungeon or the devil; bring me the 
pheasants a la Sainte M6nShouldj and let me finish 
my tete-a-tete with the ragout; for, by Gad's lid! I 
shall grow hot if it be suffered to grow cold." 

Under any other circumstances, Dudley would 
have revolted from the thought of suffering another 
to be art*ested for hjmself; but, disgusted at the 
heartless indifference which Sir John had evinced, 
knowing that the mistake would be almpst immedi- 
ately discovered, and feeling the paramount im- 
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portance of consulting with the lawyer hdw to avoid 
an imprisonment which might utterly defeat all his 
plans for Cecil's extrication, he resolved to seize 
the golden opportunity that presented itself, and^ 
make an instant escape from the tavern; determine 
ing, however, if his kinsman got into any trouble, 
which was altogether improbable, to come forward 
and exculpate him by his own surrender. In piu*- 
suance of this determination, he walked out of the 
front door unobstructed, and passing the old octa- 
gonal gothic Cross, which took its name from the 
village of Charing, struck across the fields to the 
Haymarket, then a wide road, bounded with hedges 
instead of houses, and sitting down beneath a tree 
began to commune with himself, as to what steps it 
would be most prudent to take in this pressing emer- 
gency. After a short deliberation, it appeared to 
him safest to betake himself to the man of law 
whose address he had received, and consult with 
him, not only respecting the depositions to be pre- 
pared for the lord-keeper, but as to tiie most fitting 
measures for his own safety. 

On referring to his tablets, it appeared that he re- 
sided in the Middle Temple, towards which he ac- 
cordingly bent his way; but, wishing to avoid the 
Strand, for fear of encountering any of the party 
from whom he had just made his escape, he turned 
up to the left, and coasting along the wall of Co- 
vent Garden, which then belonged to the Abbot of 
Westminster, and extended from St Martin's to 
Drury-lane, he arrived unmolested at the Middle 
Temple. Without stopping to admire the newly- 
erected gate, he passed immediately to the lawyers 
chamber, whom he luckily found at home, and who 
instantly set to work in preparing the necessary 
documents and depositions, which Duifley verified 
by oath. Having received a sum of money for that 
purpose, the man of business' undertook to lay 
them before the lord-keeper, and to urge the pro- 
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gress of the suit with every possible attention and 
eicpedition. 

Thus far all was satisfactoiy; but when Dudley 
proceeded to state the predicament, inwhichhe was 
placed with Sir Lionel, the infamous calumnies he 
had already brought forward, and the formidable 
measures by which be was prepared to support 
them in the Star Chamber and the courts, the law- 
yer's countenance fell; he drew in his breath with a 
hissing noise, and shaking his head as he puffed it 
out again, exclaimed << An ugly case, by my fackins! 
a most ugly case! for unless my lord cardinal lay 
him quickly by the heels, as he threatens, you are 
doomed and lost. Well do I know this Sir Lionel 
by name and fame. He is a great man, a wonder- 
ful man, a marvellous genius, and I have never 
known him undertake the ruin of an adversary 
without succeeding by fair or foul. Truly his 
skill in these matters passes all belief; it is most ad- 
mirable and amazing." 

<* But in the present case," said Dudley, ^* as I 
am perfectly innocent " 

<* Tush !" interrupted the lawyer — *^ how many 
men can you bring forward, who, though they know 
you not from Adam, shall make false oaths to your 
truth and loyalty?" 

<< I am no suborner. Sir," replied Dudley |*ather 
fiertfety. 

^^ Ah! there it is/' resumed his companion very 
calmly — ^* you come as usual quite unprepared, and 
unfortunately there is no competing with Sir Lionel 
in perjury; he has nearly the whole command of 
the market Oh, he's a wonderfully great man!" 

Such was his professional admiration . of the 
knight's tortuous chicanery and widely-ramified 
perjuries, that he was proceeding to recount several 
instances of his exquisite adroitness in these respects, 
until reminded by Dudley that he came not to listen 
to his former atrocities, but to defeat those that were 
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now hatching against himself, and take advice as to 
his own security. 

<< This is much too grave and perilous a matter 
for hasty counsel/' said the lawyer; " I must search 
the different courts, to know the nature of the accu- 
sations against you, and by whom substantiated. 
This will I do to-day; to-morrow we majr confer 
togeHier more fully, and wilii better advisement: 
and that no time may be lost, I will to the river 
forthwith and take boat for the Star-chamber. Oh, 
he's truly a great man, a wonderful creature, that 
Sir Lionel !" 

However formidable might have been Sir Lionel's 
enmity in his own immediate vicinity, where he 
had the command of numerous d^iendants, and 
might intimidate those who were within the wide 
sphere of his influence, Dudley had little expected 
to find his nefarious conspiracies exciting as much 
terror in London as in Somersetshire. He was 
truly 

" A bold bad iiMiii» who scrupled not to name 
Gorgon» the prince of darkness and deep night. 
At which Gocytus quakes and Styx is put to flight ;" 

and who, by the report of others well conversant 
with his villanies, had never failed in blasting^ the 
fame or destroying the life of whomsoever he mark- 
ed for vengeance. Sir John's quick withdrawal 
from Dudley's acquaintanceship, the moment he 
heard the name of his diabolical enemy; the lawyer's 
instant misgivings when possessed of tlie same in- 
formation; his own experience of his adversary's 
ruthless character; and his dark suspicions of the 
supematuf^l aid, by which he was abetted and up-^ 
held — all combined tq show him that he had entered 
into a contest of a most desperate nature, the result 
of which must be fatal to one or other of the con* 
tending parties. Nor could he shake off an unusual 
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feeling of despondency, when he reflected that the 
great power of his antagonist, and his determination 
to employ all means, however infamous and flagi- 
tious, gave him a fearful advantage over an unaided 
iBdividual, who had no other champion than his 
innocence. 

He was passing slowly and thoughtfully along, 
under the influence of these impressions, when, as* 
he again approached the Temple-gate, he saw two 
figures under one of the side arches, whom he im- 
mediately recognized for the rascally attorney, usu- 
ally resident in the Tor House as the agent of Sir 
Lionel's machinations, and one of the brawling bul- 
lies who acted as a sort of lieutenant to Captain Bas- 
set Both were armed, both were obviously watch* 
ing him; they had apparently tracked him to the 
house he had just quitted, and would doubtless dog 
his footsteps that he might become a sure prey to 
the blood-hounds of the law, from whom he had 
escaped in the morning. At another time he would, 
perhaps, have made fiercely up to them, and have 
endeavoured to free himself from their espionage by 
his rapier; but his spirit was now somewhat subdu- 
ed, by his sense of the deep dangers that were clos- 
ing around and environing him on every side, and 
his first impulse was elude their vigilance by flight. 
Passing, therefore, rapidly through the wooden bar 
whfch, with its chain and posts, then formed the on- 
ly separation between Fleet-street and the Strand, 
he hurried towards St. Clement's church, which 
he entered; but perceiving through one of the win- 
dows, that his pursuers were pressing towards the 
same spot, he again quitted it, and made for the 
Strand, along which he hurried with an eager step, 
irresolute which way to turn, or what plan to adopt. 

At that period the waters flpwing from the higher 
ground on which Catherine-street now stands, pas- 
sed under the Strand Bridge, and found their way 
to the river, along a wide, noisome ditch, flanked 
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on one side by miserable tenements and hovels. In- 
to this opening he turned, suddenly resolving to 
seek a boat and cross the river; but he had only 
passed a short way down the lane, when the word 
<< Lodgings'' pasted against the wall of a house, 
that presented a rather more decent exterior than 
the others, suggested to him the idea of concealing 
himself for the present by taking up a short abode 
in this quarter, the obscurity and wretchedness of 
which offered a more secure asylum, than he could 
hope to obtain in any tavern or inn. At all events 
it presented a chance of escape from the dangelr 
that immediately threatened, and he accordingly 
pushed open the door and walked in, gratified to 
tind that the interior wore an air of decency and 
cleanliness, which <^uld hardly have been expected 
in a neighbourhood so forlorn and squalid. So 
quietly had he entered, that he concluded his intru- 
sion had been unnoticed, or that the proprietor of 
the house was absent, for no one appeared; and he 
tiierefore placed himself at the narrow casement, so 
as not to be discovered from without, where he had 
presently the satisfaction of seeing his pursuers 
hurry down the lane, as if they suspected his pur- 
pose of making for the river, and were speeding to 
forestall it Deeming himself now safely ensconced, 
he called for the landlady, whose appearance was 
not less prepossessing than that of her apartment. 
Old she was indeed, and lean and withered; and her 
stature, which had apparently been always beneath 
the middling size, had been still further reduced by 
the decrepitude of age: sorrow. and suffering seemed 
also to have combined with time in leaving their 
united traces upon her countenance; but still there 
was something rather winning than forbidding in 
its expression; while her manner was mild and gra- 
cious, her language elegant, her clothes, although of 
the homeliest materials, scrupulously clean, and not 
^i^becomingly arrtoged; her whole appearance be* 
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tokening one who had seen better days, though now 
broken down by time, trouble, and poverty. 

Won by the benevolence of her look, whieh not 
even wrinkles and unhappiness had be.en able to ef- 
face, Dudley trankly stated the motives of hisintru'- 
sion, and his wish to become her lodger; assigning 
as an additional reason, the yicinity of her house to 
the office of his lawyer, whom he should have daily 
occasion to consult. <<Alas! Sir,'' she exclaimed, 
^<I have been too long acquainted with persecution 
and woe, not to be filled with ruth towards others 
who are thus assailed. Right welcome are you to 
my humble roof, and if it might so please you that 
I should follow these men and track their course, I 
will don my hood upon. the instant, and bring you 
tidings of tiieir steps; tjhough, sooth to say, I am 
not now so fleet of foot, as that you might deem I 
was once famous for dancing the galliard." A mo* 
mentary suspicion darted across Dudley's mind, 
that this proposition might be made in the intention 
of betraying him; but her frank and benignant as^ 
pect re-assuring him, he thankfully accepted her of^ 
fer and in a minute afterwards she ijuitted the house. 
A short interval elapsed, not altogether free from 
anxiety and misgiving on Dudley's part, when she 
returned, informing him that the men in question 
had betaken themselves to the river, in apparent 
pursuit of a boat which had just quitted the shore, 
and to which they frequently pointed, as if imagin- 
ing that it contained the object of their search. Ke- 
lieved from his apprehensions by this intelligmice, 
Dudley began to recollect that he had been deprived 
of his ragout, and his pheasants, and felt an eager 
desire for some species of substitute. This was 

{presently provided by his friendly and obli^ng 
sjtndlady; and though the viands thus served up to- 
him were less rich and rare, than those from which 
he had been so unpleasantly compelled to talte flight, 
there was a cleanliness and even a nicety in the ap* 
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pointmentfl of his Utile table, which, combining 
with his previoiis exertions, enabled htm to make 
a heartier meal than he would probably have enjoy- 
ed at the luxurious board of the Holy Lamb. 

After a lonely and che^less evening, he retired 
to the little deeping-room, which> with a sitting 
apartment of the same dimensions, constituted the 
whole of his lodgings^ and finding every thing here 
as tidy and comfortable as he could wish, he threw 
himself upon the bed, jaded both in mind and body, 
and by no means reconciled to the forlorn and peril- 
ous prospect before him. Spite of the increasing 
horror which he feU towards Sir Lionel, the beauti- 
ful and stately Beatrice presented herself to him in 
his dreams as the preserver of his life, whom he 
could not and ought not to forget, whatever might 
be the enormities of which jier father was capable; 
while it occurred to him in his sleep, thsrt he had 
not yet fulfilled his resolution of writing to decline 
the hand of the phlegmatic and automatic Bridget, 
or the honour of making any addition, in his own 
person, to the flesh and blood machinery of Beck- 
hampton Hall. 

Taking it for granted that Sir Lionel's mjmni- 
dons wbuld lie in ambush for him about the attorn 
ney's dwelling, he resolved to postpone his visit 
the next day until it was quite dark, nor would he 
even allow his landlady to see the lawyer on his be- 
half, although in her friendly anxiety for his wel- 
fare she offered to become his messenger to any part 
of the town. Constituting himself a close prisoner 
till night-fall, he at length proceeded to the office, 
where he received such intelligence from his agent, 
as was rather calculated to increase than diminish 
his previous apprehensions. He had never quitted 
his office, he said, without being dogged by some of 
Sir LioneFs emissaries, who probably thought he 
was proceeding to visit his client; and upon searchr 
ing the different courts^ he had found the accusa- 
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tions against Dudley so skilfully constructed, so in- 
geniously, so beautifully dove-tailed and strength- 
ened by ^e most circumstantial perjuries, that he 
was lost in admiration of that matchless artist, who 
never allowed his victims a single chance of escape. 
He expressed his decided conviction, that Dudley 
would be discovered, however closely he might be 
concealed; that he would be borne down by subor- 
nation and chicanery, however innocent; and un- 
der these circumstances he counselled him to take 
sanctuary^ and wait the result of the Lord Cardi- 
nal's proceedings, who was now possessed of the 
necessary papers for instituting the commission of 
incmiry, and who, if once satisfied of Sir Lionel's 
gUHt, would tear him down from his elevation, and 
atrip him of his usurped power, till he was as tame 
and as bare as a plucked pigeon. 

This advice Dudley resolved to adopt, only hesi- 
tating whether he should take sanctuary in the city, 
where the church of St Martin's-le-Grand extend- 
ed that privilege to a small surrounding space; or in 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey, where he 
would have a wider range. Giving the preference 
to the latter, he requested the lawyer to secure him 
apartments within the verge, and returned for the 
present to his obscure lodgingsby the Strand Bridge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Alas i poor fond and simple dame ! 
When wedded love has lost its flame« 

There's no revival* 
Your husband sighs for guilty iires» 
Therefore it is that he admires 

And loves your rival. 

Leaving Dudley in the sanctuary of Westminster, 
where he safely arrived, and in which asylum he 
was for the present secured from fortune^s malice, 
' and the wiles of his tremendous persecutor, we must 
request our readers to accompany us back to The 
Tor Hill, in the hope that they are not altogether un- 
interested in the fate of some of its inmates. For 
the unfortunate Cecil Hungerford we would bespeak 
their liveliest oompassion; and to him, therefore^ we 
shall, in the first instance, rev^t. Notwithstanding 
the alarming conversation which Sir Lionel had 
maintained with Captain Basset and the doctor, re- 
specting the disposal of their prisoner, — notwith- 
standing his refusal to afford any explanation or sa- 
tisfaction to Lady Fitzmaurice, when he left her 
fainting on the floor, overcome by the passionate en- 
ergy of her appeal, and her terror of the violence to 
which sbe believed the youth to be doomed, it was 
no part of Sir Lionel^s plan to proceed to any des- 
perate extremities against him. As a matter of 
mere policy, he would no more commit an unneces- 
sary crime, than bog^e at one which he conceived 
conducive to his interest His conversation, there- 
fore, with the doctor and the captain, had been one 
of those studies of human nature, as he termed 
them, in which, by maliciously playing upon the 
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foibles and vices of his creatures, he not only learnt 
how far he might rely upon their services, but, by 
drawing out their villany, brought them more com* 
pletely into his own power, wiSiout compromising 
himself; while his conduct to wards LadyFitzmaurice 
was only consonant to the habitual contempt with 
whichhe treated her; although, by turningagainsther- 
self heroath never to betray her husband, hedelighted 
to exhibit that crafty finesse and Jesuitism which 
were inwoven with his more audacious qualities. 

Through the instrumentality of the spies, by 
whom Dudley had been beleaguered from the mo* 
ment of his arrival at The Tor House, his stolen in* 
terviews with his cousin had been discovered and 
reported to Sir Lionel, who immediately resolved 
to remove his prisoner into some place of efiectual 
concealment, until he could get rid of his unwel- 
come visitant Like most of the large mansions, 
which were in those days occanonally applied to 
military purposes. The Tor House was provided 
with a deep dungeon under one of the great towers, 
to whose dark and secret custody the unprincipled 
guardian ordered his ward to be for the present 
committed His arms having been previously- 
pinioned, and his mouth gagged, to prevent resist- 
ance or discovery, Cecil was forcibly conveyed to 
his new prison ; and it was in this plight that Lady 
Fitzmaurice, having accidentally gained a slimpse 
of him, had been impelled by sympathy and terror 
to intercede with such a vehement earnestness in his 
behalf. Sir Lionel, however, had no bthpr object 
than to prevent the possibility of a communication 
between the cousins, by which he felt that his future 
projects might be materially endangered, if not al- 
together frustrated: this apprehension was no sooner 
allayed by the flight of Dudley, than Cecil was re- 
leased from his miserable durance, and allowed to 
enjoy the same share of liberty as usual ; that is to 
say, he was perpetually followed by one or more of 
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the hbuaebold myrmidonjSy who> under ibe name of 
his keepeFB, were instructed never to let him wan* 
der far from the premiaesy nor upon any account to 
lose sight of him, even for a single instant 

Dudley's apprehensions, as to the threatened at- 
tack upon Glastonbury Abbey, proved not less un- 
founded than his belief that some immediate violence 
was meditated against his cousin. Sir Lionel, en* 
raged at his visitant's escape, when he had so fair 
an opportunity for destroying him, as well as at the 
wound he had inflicted upon Captain Basset in the 
rencontre near the Mere, did, indeed, hastily order 
out his household troops (for such they might al- 
most be termed) and parade them on the conspicu- 
ous summit of The Tor Hill ; but it was more for 
the purpose of a muster, and of intimidating his 
neighbours by this public display of his power, than 
with any view to so desperate a measure, as an open 
assault upon the abbey. Other and safer schemes 
were in machination for the destruction of the Lord 
Abbot ; schemes on the ultimate success of which he 
too implicitly relied to compromise them by any 
act of premature hostility. 

To his personal encounter with Dudley, and the 
critical intervention by which the life of his in- 
tended victim was saved, Sir Lionel never made 
any subsequent allusion in the presence of bis daugh- 
ter. Inconsiderate as she sometimes was, he knew 
too well the acuteness of her intellect, when she 
chose to exert it, to hope to blind her to .the real na- 
ture of his eoYiduct to wu^s either Cecil or his cousin; 
while the firmness and decision of h^ character pre- 
cluded all chance of his over^winc her, as he did 
oth^s, by a frown or a command. jBesides, he was, 
on many accounts, loth to have a single ground of 
difference, or a word of altercation with Beatrice, 
who formed the one solitary link by which it might 
be said that he was amicably connected with hu- 
manity. Supreme as was his genera konteqpt for 
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his feUow-creftturesy and cordially as he entered into 
the warfare asainst them, he could not bear the idea 
of being totally cut off from friendly sympathy with 
mankind: misanthropical as he was, he wished not 
to be isolated even from the beings that he most 
effected to hate ; he wanted something by which he 
might attach himself to the world. These linger- 
ing yearnings of our common natyre were sujBSiciently 
gratified by the society of his daughter, the onty 
being in The Tor House, whom he did not either 
hate or despise. And yet it might be said that he 
was rather proud than fond of her ; he was proud 
of her perspnal beauty, of her accomplishments, of 
her energetic character,— even of her splendid at- 
tire, and the hauteur of her carriage ; for these were 
but so many reflections of himself and of his gran- 
deur: but had she lost these attractions^ had it been 
necessary to attest his affection by any self-sacrifice, 
Beatrice would have found the kind and cordial 
heart of her 8tep*mother a surer reliai^j^e, than the 
uncertain attachment that originated in her father's 
]H*ide. 

For the first few days that followed Dudley's de- 
parture from the Tor House, Sir Lionel had been 
too busily employed in concerting schemes for his 
destruction, to bestew either his time or his thpu^ts 
upon Beatrice. We have- seen how prompt and 
executive had been his measures for crushing his 
adversary, how quickly he had forsed accusations 
tltgainst him, how readily he had suborned his per- 
jured witnesses, how instantly he had despatched 
some of his emissaries to London, to direct and ex- 
pedite the wreaking of vengeance. Possessed of 
the designs of his opponent, by the intelligence he 
had succeeded in procuring from the abbey with 
such an unaccountable celerity, he deemed rt best to 
appear at court, rather than dread a legal inquiry 
into Cecil's mental competency, relying on the de- 
positions of his oath-despising retainers for establish^ 
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itig the imbecility; and knowing, that if he oould 
carry this point, his unfortunate ward would be per* 
manently entangled in his toils beyond all possibility 
of extrication. 

While he was thus so deeply absorbed in his 
guilty conspiracies^ as scarcely to see any of the 
household but those immediately implicated in their 
execution, Beatrice bad leisure to feel the sudden 
void created by the absence of Dudley. The gran- 
deur of the Tor House, the magnificence she had 
delighted to affect, the convicticm of her superiority, 
both in beauty and state, over all the surrounding 
damsels of quality and condition, no longer afforded 
her the same solace as formerly. These had been 
sufficient hitherto to atone for the crowded solitude 
of an abode which, in the whole circle of its regular 
inmates, or occasional visitants, had never presented 
a single individual on whom her affections could 
repose. Dudley was the first who had awakened 
the dormant sensibilities of her bosom; his stay, 
indeed, had been short, but wheh she measured his 
visit by its effect upon her feelings, she seemed to 
consider him as her oldest and most cherished friend ; 
and it is well known that the chronology of the 
heart disdains all ordinary modes of calculation. 

Her step-mother had- long given up the attempt 
to imbue her with her own homely and housewifely 
notions, to make her participate in the management 
of the household, to persuade her that happiness 
was most likely to be found in the practice of the 
domestic virtues, with a husband of congenial dispo- 
sition, although he might move in a less elevated 
sphere than her own, and not exactly answer to her 
girlish notions of exterior comelines^. These anile 
and antiquated maxims had been completely explo- 
ded by Sir Lionel, who had taught his daughter to 
consider personal beauty as the only object worthy 
pf admiration; rank, wealth, splendour, and distinc- 
tion, as the sole legitimate pursuits. In the bosom 
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of a young, ambitious, and high-spirited girl like 
Beatrice, such advice was sure to awaken a corres- 
ponding echo. Dudley united all that she had been 
instructed to consider yaluable: he was handsome, 
affluent, nobly allied; and the counsels that her father 
had so carefully instilled into her, could not be for- 
gotten in a moment, because he had hastily, and as 
she thought unjustifiably, drawn his sword upon the 
man, whom, by all his previous declarations, he 
ought to have considered a peculiarly eligible claim- 
ant for her hand. ^That Dudley had expressed any 
such intention she could not indeed aver; but that 
he would have become her suitor she had every rea- 
son to believe. Among lovers and mutual admirers, 
there is a much quicker medium of intelligence than 
speech; they have an intercommunion of thought 
that waits not the slow formalities of time and 
tongue: a single glance of the eyes may anticipate 
the future declaratiqp of the lips, as the lightning 
forestalls the voi<^ of the clouds; and it was by 
means of these unerring, though silent, prophesiers, 
that she obtained a pre-conviction of his purpose, 
although he had not yet given it utterance. 

Another circumstance, of which she was herself 
unconscious, contributed to strengthen her prepos- 
session for Dudley. Shakspeare has said, that cha- 
rity is twice blessed, a remark which he might have 
extended to beneficence of any sort: for, although 
we may not have previously loved those on whom 
we confer favours, it hardly ever happens that we 
do not love them afterwards. We are anxious to 
justify our good deeds by taking the objects of them 
to <fUr hearts. No one ever saved a dog from drown- 
ing without becoming interested in his subsequent 
fate; and where we have been fortunate enough to 
preserve the life of a fellow-creature, it may be 
doubted which of the parties is generally inspired 
with the liveliest attachment towards the other. 
Certain it is, that Beatrice's satisfaction at the ser- 
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vicer she had rendered him, was at least as fervent 
and vivid as the gratitude of Dudley. It was, be- 
sides, peculiarly acceptable to the pride of her cha- 
racter, that she should be the conferrer of such an 
important obligation: she had been accustomed to 
act the patroness and protector; and had the case 
been reversed, it is not impossible that she would 
have felt humiliated by owing a debt of gratitude 
too weighty to be repaid. From a different species 
of humiliation she was not now altogether absolved, 
for she felt her feminine dignity compromised when 
she became fully aware of her predilecti^ for a man 
who had not distinctly avowed himself her admirer, 
and who, even if her presumptions of his attachment 
were well founded, would be doubdess precluded,, 
by the fierce hostility of her father, from prosecut- 
ing his suit It was possible, nay probable, that 
she should never see him again; thus situated, she 
felt the necessity of combating her passion almost 
as soon as she had made the discovery of its exist- 
ence; and she had been too long indulged in all her 
caprices, too little accustomed to self*-control, to 
make this effort without suffering, although her pride 
prevented her from betraying, by external mani- 
festations, the struggle in her bosom. 

There was anotiier female in The Tor House, 
whose gentle and loving heart was wrung by'a dis- 
tress much more acute than that of Beatrice, for it 
arose firom unrequited love, aggravated by the stings 
of jealousy and ill-treatment This was the patient, 
the lopg-su£fering, the never-complaining, the still- 
loving, although the slighted and supplanted Lady 
Fitzmaurice. Upon t>ne occasion, when Sir Lionel 
was sitting on the terrace receiving the felicitations 
of the minions with whom he sometimes condescend- 
ed to unbend, upon the success of some recent usur- 
pation, he declared, in the pride of his heart, that 
he should never be satisfied until all that he beheld 
from that elevation had become bis own property, 
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and he had established a paramour in every Msmor 
House. In the inflation of this imaginary aggran- 
disement, he summoned his band, and ordering 
them to strike up a royal flourish, sate for some 
time listening to the sound, drawing up his nostrils 
with complacency, and feeding his fancy with 
swelling anticipations of magnificence and revenge* 
To a certain extent, indeed, he had realised his pre- 
sumptuous dream. Nearly all that he saw in an op- 
posite direction from the abbeyacknowledged him 
for its owner, and a slight allusion has been already 
ihade to onp guilty woman, whom he had installed 
in the house, formerly belonging to his victim Lord 
Dawbeney, and of which he had now obtained pos- 
session. 

Of this connexion Lady Fitzmaurice was not ig- 
norant, for he despised her too much to attempt its 
concealment; but the jealousy that the discovery 
kindled in her bosom was not that blind, furious, 
and frantic passion, which, converting love into 
hatred, hurries its wretched victim into deeds of re- 
venge and desperation. Never having herself ceas- 
ed to love Sir Lionel, she had never despaired of 
recovering his affections; nay, she had never aban* 
doned the hope of weaning him from his ambitious 
and guilty projects, and renderinig him worthy of 
that unalterable afieetion with which she still con- 
templated him. In the humbleness of her heart, 
she imagined that the most likely mode of effecting 
her purpose was by meekness, resignation, and an 
undeviating abstinence from complaint or regfoach. 
In these qualities she could at least eclipse her rival, 
and by these, therefore, she hoped in time to win 
back her truant husband ; but there was a trait of 
characteristic simplicity in the belief that she might 
also compete with his mistress in her accomplish- 
ipents, and lure back the wanderer by the same at- 
tractions that had led him astray. Upon the suspi- 
cious authority of one of her own maids, she had 
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learnt that the woman in question was neither 
younger nor more comely than herself; and that her 
sole rascination consisted in her being able to sing 
and play upon the guitar^ a much less common at- 
tainment in those days than it has since become. 

Nothing but the derotedness of a sanguine and 
ineradicable affection could have potmpted the reso- 
lution which she now adopted. She determined to 
learn the guitar for the purpose of affording that so- 
lace to her husband in his own house, the want of 
which she was willing im believe had been the sole 
cause of his alienation; although, as the reader is 
well aware, a band of minstrels formed part of his 
regular establishment In secret, and with incred* 
ibie perseverance, did she prosecute a purpose ren- 
dered doubly irksome and laborious by its being so 
utterly r^ugnant to all her previous habits. Even 
in the difficulties of hei* undertaking she found a 
pleasure, taking it for granted that Sir Lionel would 
proportionately appreciate her exertions, and feed- 
ing upon the delightful hope ^f calling him back to 
her witl\ voice and instrument, as surely as the skil- 
ful falconer reclaims a scattering hawk by his whoop 
and lure. Never, since her union with Sir Lionel^ 
had she experienced so much happiness as while she 
was labouring under this delujion, which kept her 
in an enthusiasm of anticipation. Every day some 
small progress was ma4e; and every night she laid 
her head upon her pillow in the soothing, the deli- 
cious persuasion, that she had accomplished some- 
thing towards the recovery of her husband's affec- 
tions. During this welcome infatuation her counte- 
nance discarded that expression of meek melancholy 
by which it was generally marked, and assumed a 
more cheerful mien; while her long absences at her 
secret lessons, and the brisk mysteriousness of her 
manner when she returned, convinced Beatrice, the 
only one who took the trouble to note her demean- 
our, that she was wrapt up in some conpealed pro- 
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ject^ although she was utterly unable to surmise ite 
import. 

At leogth the little train^ by which she was to re^ 
kindle the torch of love, became perfected for ex- 
plo«OD. By unintermitted practice she had ena- 
bled herself to extort two or three tunes from the 
instrument, an4^ enreloping it in a cloth, she unex- 
pectedly made her appearance in her husband's pri- 
Tate apartment Luckily he was in a more gracious 
mood than ordinary, or she would probably have 
been chidden for the intrusion; as^ it was, he suffer- 
ed her to seat herself beside him without observa- 
tion, aMiough he could not help noticing with a 
look of sneering wonderment, the unusual expres- 
sion of triumph that sate upon her features. After 
mildly lamenting how little she had seen of him 
lately, since he was either perpetually closeted with 
his agents, or a wanderer from The Tor House in 
search of recreation, (such was the only guarded al> 
lusion that she made to her rival,) she continued — 
*< Well-a-day ! Sir Lionel, my dear Sir Lionel, what 
would I not give to hear you sometimes sing to me 
as was your wont before we married. Sooth now, 
I would willingly wager a tester, that an you were 
good enough to try, you might carol me the plea- 
sant ballad of King ()ophetua and the Beggar Maid. 
Ah, Sir Lionel, do you remember — '' 

" Twit! madam," interrupted her husband, who 
hated all allusion to his singing, since she would not 
see that it was solely done with the interested mo- 
tive of obtaining her money; ** you may spare your 
speech, for I remember it all — the miller's cottage 
— ^the little garden — the pattering water — ^the black- 
bird in the maple tree — and the posies of eglantine 
and tansies* Gadamercyt I had a leaky rnemory 
else, for tfie same question is ever on your lips." 

** Alas! because the scene is so deeply stamped 
upon my heart, and for ever floating before my 
eyes; but, by my holidame! I would mention it no 
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more if I ween'd it might anger you; nor will you 
now take it in dudgeon against me, I hope, if I 
have prepared for you here a little surprise, meant 
in good sooth to do you pleasure and contentment" 
She laid her hand, as she spoke, upon the concealed 
guitar, which she contemplated with a pleased and 
significant look. 

<' Psha!" cried Sir Lionel peevishly, << what gos- 
sip's mummery is this? This is not the first of 
April, and if it were you might better bestow your 
foolery upon the wenches at the spinning wheel, for 
I am no chapman for such empty jibes." 

<< By my sooth, and on my soul, it is no jibe," 
said Lady Fitzmaurice, striking her hand upon the 
instrument^ as if to give earnestness to her asseve- 
ration. 

<<Nay, then, pry thee make an end of your fool- 
ery; if it be a puppet, keep it for Maid Marian and 
the Morris-dancers; if it be the haunch of a fat buck, 
away with it to the yeomen of the broach; and if a 
tod of fine wool, to the spindle with it, and let the 
wenches set their reels a-twirling. " 

<< Truly, Sir Lionel, I have no such silly gear, 
but that which hath cost me more labour and pains 
than I would care to bestow for any earthly thing, 
unless it were to do solace to my husband. By my 
holidame, you shall not an5^ longer need to roam 
for the tinkling of cunning wives, nor for the troU- 
ing of a song, for I have that in my hand which 
shall make The Tor House as pleasant a bower, as 
if it held a merry mistress with a throat more tune- 
ful than the laverock's." So saying, she began to 
unfold the cloth with a mysterious smile, and seat- 
ing herself in a stiff constrained attitude, after try- 
ing the string|9, and hemmingvtwo or ^ree times^ 
she sang, in. an untutored, though not unmelodious 
voice, some stanzas which had probably been se- 
lected rather for the moral they contained against 
roaming, than for their poetical merit 
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'^MjT aothec't iumU when they do sit andii spio, 
Thev sing sometimes a sod^^ of the field-mouse. 

Who, tor because her livelihood was thin, 
Would needs go seek her townish sister's house." 

Her awkward mode of handling the inslaoi- 
menty somewhat like the first attempt of a schoot 

S;irl; her occasional mistakes, after which she very 
eliberately began again; the jdodding earnestness 
with which she marked the time with her feet, a^ a 
substitole for her defective ear; and the verses she 
had chosen for her coup dPeasaij would have pre- 
sented a ludicrous combinatiiMi to a stranger; though 
the exhibition must have assumed a touchiag, and 
almost a pathetic, chavaeter to one who knew her 
affectionate motives, and the assiduous hope with 
which she had studied her lesson. Even Sir Lio- 
nel, whose conscious penetration soon gav^ him a 
clue to the whole plot, was not altogether unmoved 
by this near proof of her unalterable attachment, 
aijyd by the humility which, instead of reproaching, 
thus endeavoured^ to reclaim him. Taunting and 
contemptuous as he usually was, he could not bear to 
sneer away the triumphant satisfaction at her achieve- 
ment which irradiated her whole countenance; 
but still wishing to escape the second verse with 
which she threatened him^ he laid his hand upon 
her arm, andpressing*it gently, exclaimed — ^^*Why, 
what a silly wretch tiiou art, and overfond f Hast 
thou taken all this pains to do solace to thy hus- 
band? Gadamercy, Madge! my good and gentle 
Madge! he has not deserved it of thee.'' He again 
pressed her arm as he concluded, gazing upon her at 
the same time with a kind and not ungratified ex- 
pression. 

These were the first endearments, the first soft- 
ened tones, the first friendly looks she had for a long 
time received; and imagining that she beheld in 
these the perfect success of her sch^ne, and the ac- 
complishment ot all her h^f^m^ her afibctionjite heart 
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instantly overflowed with a passion of joy. The 
gaitar slipped from her unconscious grasp^ her face 
became suffused with a flush of triumph, the tears 
gushed from her eyes, and clasping her hands to- 
gether as she fell upon her knees, she exclaimed in 
a sobbing voice— *•" Oh, Sir Lionel! my husband! 
my dear husband; I would do ttus and ten times 
more; I would even kneel to you and be your hum- 
blest slave, if you would only love me as was once 
your wont, and not deem that a wanton can doat 
upon you with half so fond and faithful a heart as 
your wife. Oh, if I could once win you from these 
perilous e^rrors ^^ 

"Twit! twit! good Madge,'' interrupted Sir Lio- 
nel, who already repented the momentary emotion 
he had betrayed, and the scene to which it had giv- 
en rise — ** up from your knees, I prythee, and no 
more of this, for it ever irks me to see a whimper- 
ing wife, and I must away, for I have urgent doings 
this morning that must be quickly sped.^' 

<< Well-a-day, Sir Lionel; was I crying? Troth, 
I knew it not I will dry up my tears if they anger 
you; but may it please you, my dear husband, not 
to leave me till you have heard the rest, and the bal- 
lad of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, which 
it liked you once to sing yourself. By Holy Mary ! 
it has cost me sore labour and many a weary hour 
to learn if 

" My present business brooks no delay, and this 
hearing must be, therefore, fbr another morning," 
said Sir Lionel, who had not the snuillest intention 
of ever listening to more of her minstrelsy, though 
he was anxious to escape from its present infliction 
•without silencing her by any harsh or peremptory 
command. Lady Fitzmaurice was too much gratis 
fied by what she had achieved to oppose her hus- 
band's wishes, and taking up her giiitar, which she 
pressed with. transport to her heart, as if it had been 
the happy means of restoring to her all Sir LioneFs 
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owo apartment, to weep with joy, and practise new 
lessons, and con over a fresh ballad. 

She bad accomplished wondeni in exciting even 
an evanescent compunction in the mind of her hus- 
band, but she wanted tact and management to im- 
jKTOve the trifling^vantage she had gained. Con- 
sidering him pleS^ed to hear her some other morn- 
ing, althou^ he had only talked of it to get rid of 
her, she beleaguered him about the house, and pop- 
ping unawares upon him with her guitar, intercepted 
his escape, and incontinently struck up — 

** I read that once hi Africa 
A princely wight did reign, 
liVho had to name Cophetua, 
As poets they did feign.*' 

But the momentary forbearance with which Sir 
Lionel had once listened to her was not destined to 
to return. Irate at being thus waylaid and pestered, 
he quickly lost patience, and commanded her never 
again to offend him with her unwelcome strains, 
on pain of his heaviest displeasure. Ever obedient 
to his will, she threw aside her instrument, forgot 
presently the skill which it had cost her so much 
patient drudcery to acquire, and finding that she 
had accomplished nothing towards the recovery of 
his affections, while his visits to her rival were as 
frequent as ev6r, she sunk into a deeper dejectfon 
tfian before, although no syllable of complaint or re- 
proach ever escaped her lips. 

Thus affitirs continued for some time, until she 
was aroused from her despondency by the intelli- 
gence, secretly conveyed to her by one of the maids 
who possessed her confidence, that a strange lady, 
whose appearance and carriage denoted a personage 
of rank and distinction, had lately twice visited the 
mansion under circumstances of great mystery. On 
her arrival she had enquited for Sir Lionel, with 
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whom she had been for some time cloeeted; on bc^ 
occasions high and angry words had been heard to 
pass between them; and after her departure the 
whole of the Tor House had been in a state of agita- 
tion, Sir Lionel summoning his chief agents to long 
and close conferences, and exhibitine after these 
counsels (according to the authority of the present 
informant) an almost frantic faryAn his demeanour, 
such as she had never witnessed before. Lady 
Fitzmaurice's first apprehensions on her own ac- 
count, that it was some new rival, were no sooner 
dissipated by this statement of the mutual rage with 
which the parties met and separated, than the rela- 
tion, marvellous and incomprehensible as it was, 
filled her with terrors for her husband's safety. 
That he who almost openly defied heaven andeartti, 
and was upon all occasions of common danger, 
fierce and courageous as the lion, should be thus 
shaken to the very foundations of his soul by a 
female, indicated some stranee, imminent, and ter- 
rible peril. She knew that his audacious and illegal 
proceedings wese fraught with most awful jeopardy, 
that his unholy alliances, if they were indeed what 
she suspected, involved a tremendous, an unutter^ 
able responsibility; but how this: unknown female 
should draw down upon his head the doom to which 
he was exposed, she could not possibly conjecture; 
and the keenest curiosity being thus added to the 
moBt lively alarm for her husband's safety, she re- 
quested her informant to apprize her when the 
mysterious being in question should next make her 
appearance. 

Not many days elapsed before she received an 
intimation to this efiect, and placing herself in a 
situation, near the waiting-room into which the 
visitant was to be ushered, where she could see 
without being seen. Lady Fitzmauaice was enabled 
to observe her at leisure before she was summoned 
to Sir Lionel's apartment. The figure upon whom 
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her eyes were thus bent, with a most eager and 
scrutinizing euriosity, was of a commanding stature, 
and had evidently passed the middle age. There 
is a sort of physical, bodily aristocracy of appear- 
ance, produced. by continued intermarriages among 
families of distinction, all following the same modes 
and habits, and enjoying the same luxuries of arti- 
ficial life, whicl/,* in process of time, stamps its own 
character of nobility, and enables you to distinguish 
its members with as much certainty as you would 
separate a race-horse at the first glimpse from a 
hackney of inferior race. Such was the character 
indelibly impressed upon every lineament of the 
stranger. Her high Roman nose, so thin as to be 
almost transparent, her silky hair, the proud ex- 
pression of her eyes, the delicac}'' of her colourless 
skin, the white and elegantly shaped hand with its 
long and arched nails, her graceful and yet some- 
what disdainful carriage, all betrayed the woman of 
rank, who was not unconscious of the privileges of 
her birth; while her general physiognomy gave 
reason to suspect that, if once ofiopded, she would 
be fierce and implacable in her revenge* 

Lady Fitzmaurice stood too much in awe of her 
husband to venture near his apartment, to which the 
unknown female was now ushered; but the greater 
curiosity or courage of her maid impelling her to 
approach the door, she returned with a look of alarm, 
declaring, that although she could not distinguish 
the subject of their discourse, she was sure some- 
thing terrible was going on, from the fierce and pas- 
sionate tones of their voices; adding, that she must 
be a bold and formidable creature thus desperately 
to beard Sir Lionel in his own house, and wag her 
tongue as angrily and as loudly as the master of the 
mansion. Whatever was the nature of her visit, it 
was not of loqg continuance; she went away, and 
Sir Lionel's appearance after her departure suflS- 
ciently attested the alarming Mature of their collo- 
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quy. Consternation and wradi distorted his fea- 
tures, seldom as they exhibited any other expression ^/ 
than that of a contemptuous sneer; the lawyer, who ^ 
had by this time returned from London, Captain ^ 
Basset, and the doctor, were instantly summoned to * 
his private chamber, and the whole party sate in 
close deliberation until an unusually late hour of the , 
night Nothing, however, transpired, and Lady 
Fitzmaurice, who had already so heavy a weight of 
anxiety to sustain, was for some time tormented by 
the additional misgivings as to her husband's safety, 
which this mysterious occurrence could not fail to 
awaken in a heart so iaithfal and so apjurehensive as 
hem. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

When signs snd horrible portents. 
Convulse the darkened elements. 

And fear despotic 
Seizes the soul, — the mental world. 
Into the same confusion hurl'd, 

Becomes chaotic. 

Appalled and infuriated as he was by the appa- 
rition of this new visitant, Sir Lionel prepared him- 
self to encounter his other assailants, and to vindicate 
his usurpations, with the calmness, sagacity, and 
craft which had hitherto borne him triumphantly 
through every danger. His spirit always rose with 
the urgency of the peril, his heart swelled with its 
own collected venom, as well as with the anticipa- 
tion of victory, whenever he was about to make or 
to repel an attack; and it was only in the solitary 
instance, to which we have just alluded, that he had 
ever suffered himself to be overmastered by dismay 
and rage. Dudley's application to the Lord Keeper 
having driven him to the dangerous expedient of ap- 
pearing to court an inquiry into the mental compe- 
tency of his ward, he addressed all his energies, and 
arranged his subtlest contrivances, to meet the com- 
ing contingency with a certainty of success. Indeed, 
he rejoiced at the occurrence, for as the period drew 
nearer when Cecil's minority would expire, he felt 
the necessity of effectually silencing any claims to 
the possession of his estates, by a legal declaration 
of his imbecility; while, by procuring himself to be 
nominated the custodian of his person, he hoped to 
perpetuate this imputation, and thus prevent his ever 
marrying or alienating the large domains of the fa- 
mily. To their management Sir Lionel was entitled, 
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as the next presumptive heir under the will of Sir 
Giles Hungerford; a point, however, which he 
considered of much less consequence than the nine 
others involved in his having present possession of 
the property. 

Nor were the impediments in the way of his un- 
dertaking by any means so insurmountable as they 
might at first sight appear. Essentially different as 
the two objects are, we know that it is sometimes 
extremely difficult, when contemplating the line of 
the horizon, to separate the sea from the sky; and it 
is occasionaJly not less impracticable to distinguish 
the delicate boundary that divides sanity from im- 
becility, although so utterly dissimilar in their na- 
ture. Cecil's eccentricities of thought and action^ 
his total ignorance even in many of the simplest 
elements of knowledge, his aversion from all society, 
his strange hankerins for burying himself in the 
Cave of Wokey, and nis general devotedness to so- 
litude and his dog, might well*be deemed evidences 
of an unsound mind, by those who knew not the 
scandalous neglect, and the diabolical practices by 
which they had been produced, or who were incom- 
petent to detect that his intellect was bright and 
clear as the sun, although it might be momentarily 
dimmed bypassing mists and exhalations. Upon his 
ignorance, above all. Sir Lionel built his firmest 
hopes of success, especially as the ex-tutor was at 
hand to establish his inability to acquire the com- 
mon rudiments of language and learning. But re- 
solving to leave nothing to hazard, and to have an 
excess rather than a deficiency of proof in a matter 
of such vital importance, he concocted an organized 
system of perjury, fixing upon the youth such ge- 
neral incoherency of speech, such occasional wild- 
ness, and even dangerous and outrageous violence in 
hts fits of idiocy or delirium, that he hoped not only 
to have him declared incompetent, but to procure a 
warrant for his confiinement, as one whose liberty 
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Tfas not coninstent with the safety of the king's sub- 
jects. This point he was peculiarly anxious to 
carry, because he knew that nothing was qiore like- 
ly to produce real alienation of mind, than a rigid 
imprisonment under the fklse imputation of it 

Wary, however, and provident in every thing, he 
was prepared to guard against the effect that miriit 
be produced in the minds of the commissioners oy 
Cecil's interesting appearance, his gentleness, his 
amiability^ his occasional self-possession, and the 

Serfect propriety and even eloquence with which 
e could discourse upon certain subjects, j^s be 
might be in one of his happiest and calmest moods 
on the day of examination, he resolved to nullify 
the impression it might make, by admitting that he 
was occasionally visited by lucid intervals, in which, 
with the cunning peculiar to such unhappy suffer- 
ers, he might deceive the shrewdest and most prac- 
tised observer, who had not been enabled, by a 
longer acquaintance,* to see him in his moments of 
drivelling dementation, or his fits of fury. By these 
artifices, and by the circumstantial evidence of his 
unsound mind, which a whole host of suborned wit* 
nesses were ready to adduce, he confidently relied 
on overcoming any favourable feelingthat his appear- 
ance might awaken, and on procuring a public legal 
declaration of his insanity. 

The proceedings preparatory to his examination 
by the commissioners, were now rapidly advancing. 
Notwithstanding the incredible multiplicity of his 
engagements, ecclesiastical and legal, civil and poli- 
tical, such was the energetic activi^ of the Lord 
Cardinal's mind, that he suffered nothing within his 
cognizance to bring a reproach upon the law by the 
tardiness of its progress. Taking a peculiar interest 
in the alleged maltreatment of Cecil, and eager to 
tear down to the earth so audacious a transgressor 
and usurper as Sir Lionel had been described, he 
pushed forward the cause, and himself nominated 
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the commissioners who were to make the investiga- 
tion. In the presumption that more accurate details 
could be. obtained upon the spot, he directed them 
to proceed into Somersetshire, and cautioning them 
to depend more upon the personal examination of 
the asserted lunatic, than upon the depositions of 
others, however direct and plausible, he dismissed 
them to the strict execution of their trust 

Some time beforehand Sir Lionel received an of- 
ficial notification, containing the names of the com- 
missioners and physicians, and fixing the day when 
they would present themselves at the Tor House, 
for the purposes mentioned in the document; and he 
accordingly lost no time in making such prepara- 
tions as might forward his own nefarious views. In 
order to produce a general impression that his ward 
suffered no more restraint than was necessary, he 
allowed him more than. his usual liberty, himself 
Accompanying him twice to the town of Glaston- 
bury, that he might see the helmet and the inscrip- 
tion set up to the memory of his father in the church, 
and permitting him to ramble more freely in the 
neighbourhood, although never unaccompanied by 
his keepers, who answered the double purpose of 
preventing his escape, and diffusing a more general 
belief in his inability to take c^re of himself. Fear- 
ful that Cecil might assist in his own defence, di- 
vulge the neglect and cruel treatment be had expe- 
rienced, or make some pathetic appeal to his judges 
if he were aware of the meditated inquiry, he took 
care that not the smallest intimation of the kind 
should reach him; while, as the time drew near, he 
began to renew those execrable practices which had 
formerly bewildered and unhineed his mind, in the 
hope that they might again produce the same result 

On the night before the day fixed for his exami- 
nation, ^ these diabolical inflictions assumed their 
most appalling array. His sleep was disturbed by 
a crash of hideous sounds, which suddenly falling 
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upon that exquisite sense of hearing to whieh we 
have elsewhere alluded, seamed to torture and split 
asunder the innermost recesses of his ear; and, when 
thus aroused by noises that made him thrill with 
actual agony, horrific spectral apparitions gleamed 
athwart the room, or approached his bed, in every 
variety of ghastly appearance or attitude of menace, 
that could inspire disgust and terror. So acute 
were the suffisnngs from his ear, that they steeled 
him in some degree against the fHghtful objects that 
sought to scare his eye; and he was besides no lon- 
ger of an age to be so easily overcome as formerly. 
Determined to ascertain whether these presentm^ts 
were palpable to touch, he jumped from his bed 
with a desperate resolution,* ^hd attempted to grasp 
the figure before him; but it was one of those phan- 
tasmagoric shadows with which it was impossible 
to grapple, and he returned to his couch baffled, be- 
wildered, and aghast His faithful dog. Snowdrop, 
however, who invariably slept in his apartment, 
was very near efiecting a discovery of the miscreant 
who was perpetratii^g these villanous deceptions. 
Terrified at such unaccustomed sounds and sights, 
the poor animal had leapt to its master for protec- 
tion, and slinkidg and crouching down, with its 
head buried in his bosom, lay trembling all over, 
stealing occasional glances at the objects of its dis- 
™&7> by rolling its eye-balls backwards without 
moving its body. Thus it continued for some min- 
utes, until one of these iiitangible assailants ap- 
proached dose to the bed, and appeared to brandish 
an uplifted dagger, when the faithful creature, as 
if eager to protect him, to whom it had, in the first 
instance, crept for protection, burst from arms, and 
flew fiercely at the figure. Though foiled in its 
immediate obj^t, the quick "senses of the animal 
directed it to the conceded worker of 'all this de- 
i^sh machinery, who was fain to ^fiect a rapid escape 
through the sliding pannel by wbieh he had entered, 
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or he would probably hare 1^ ocular proof upon 
Snowdrop's jaws^ that actual flesh and blood had 
mingled in the dance of the spectres. 

Exhausted from the want of sleep, and confound* 
ed in all his ap|H«hensionsy Cecil arose at an early 
hour on the morning of the day fixed for his exa- 
mination, and wandered forth into the fields, hoping 
that the calm, silent, tranquillising scenery of the 
surrounding meads, and the balmy influences of na- 
ture, would prove efficient, as they had on all former 
occasions, in soothing the perturbation of his mind. 
It is needless to state that his keepers accompanied, 
or rather followed him, — ^for such was their wont,— 
with strict orders to conduct him back in time for 
the meeting, which was fixed for two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Nor was Sir Lionel at all sorry to have 
bim out of the way until he was wanted, for he could 
depend upon the fellows who were with him, while 
he was not without suspicions that some of his Qther 
retainers had been tampered with by Dudley's 
agents, as he knew that attempts had been made to 
get a letter secretly conveyed to his ward. 

A deep dejection weighed heavily upon Cecil's 
mind as he strayed musing amici the fields; a languor 
produced by the deprivation of sleep oppressed his 
body, while his faculties were confounded by the 
oecurrences of the night Startling and astbundinff 
ad were the sounds and sights with which he had 
been tormented, he would have been inclined to 
deem them the creations of his own distempered 
brain, and to receive them as corroborations of his 
imputed insanity, had they not as obviously im-* 
pressed the senses of his <iog as his own. Why he 
should be exposed to such persecutions he could not 
possibly conceive; with what motive they should be 
inflicted, if they were the work of some human 
enemy, it puzzled him to apprehend; how he had 
merited them, if they fell upon him as the judg- 
ments of an ofiraded Deity, no retroapection of his 
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past eoadttct enabled him to conjecture^ This be- 
wildennent of his thought he had hoped to dissipate 
by contemplating the placid beauties of the country, 
in whose mind»healing influences he never failed to 
find consolation. For this purpose, however, the 
morning was singularly unpropitious. A hazy mist 
hung over the whole face of nature like a veil, com- 
pletely shrouding distant objects from view, and 
imparting dim, fantastic, and undefined forms to 
those that were nearer. Not a breath of air arose 
to move or disperse this universal vapour, and the 
stifling closeness of the atmosphere seemed to in- 
crease as he advanced* ^< Alas!" exclaimed Cecil 
to himself, << I expected to sympathise with nature, 
and soothly so I do, for every thing around me is 
enveloped in gloom and my8ter3\ All is darkness 
and doubt : the world itself, with all its beautiful 
pageantry, is an inscrutable enigma; my own fate 
is equally inexplicable. I know nothing, but that 
while all other created, things seem to find solace 
and society in their kind, I alone am isolated and 
wretched; visited with ear-maddening clangours and 
spectral ghastliness by night, and cut ofi* from all 
social comfort and consolation by day. My void 
and yearning heart sought communion with female 
loveliness, but I am spurned away as an idiot and 
a boy; for a moment I fancied I had found a friend 
in my cousin, but he is torn from me as soon as he 
expresses compassion for my fate, and I am plunged 
into a dungeon for having excited his sympathy. 
All the world despises me — ^I have no parent, no 
companion, no friend! Forgive me, my poor Snow- 
drop,'' he continued, taking up his dog, and press- 
ing him fondly to his bosom; << you are my compan- 
ion and my friend, and I ought not thus to repine, 
for I could not have found one more faithful in the 
whole circle of my feUow-creatures!'' 

Putting down his dog, who instantly began to 
bound and bark around him, in a delirium of joy at 



the caresses he had received^ he walked on for some 
time, IcNst in moumftd reyeries, until his attention 
was aroused by the strange and- appalling appear- 
ance of the atmosphere. Instead of an increased 
liffht as the day advanced towards its mmdian, it 
might rather have beeii thought that night was com- 
ing on, for the darkness rapidly deepened, and the 
mist, which continued undiminished, assumed a 
horrid, ominous, and lurid hue, as if universal na* 
*ture stood aghast, in the approaching orisis of some 
dreadful convulsion. This awfiil supposition was 
favoured by other, and less equivocal manifestations. 
He heard the quick flapping of wings overhead, and 
the voices of the birds as they hurried through the 
air screaming aloud with terror : the cattle were 
hoarsely bellowing in the fields, and he caught the 
noise of their resounding hoofs, as some frightened, 
though undistinguidiaUe hm-d, rattled furiously 
over the stones of an adjacent road. Thunderstorms 
he had witnessed in all their variety, but these were 
not the aeeompanimentsl)y which they were umially 
distingui^ed; a peculiar and unnaturd ^oom threw 
a frowning horror over the worid, ^ich continued 
to deepen as midnlay drew on; the very air hung 
moist and motionless, as if panicHrtricken ; Cecil 
himself, listening to cries of dismay from birds and 
animals which he could not see, environed by a por- 
t^itous obscurity for which he waiiutteriy unable to 
account, and afieeted by the alarm and agitation of 
^his dog, who slunk trembling to his feet, stood 
transfixed and overawed, uncertain whether some 
tremendous earthquake were about to yawn beneath 
his feet, or whether the final dissdution of all things 
might not be at hand. 

<^Is it not enough?'' he at length whispered, for 
it seemed as if even the sound of his own voio6 
were irreverent, when nature herself stood silent 
and breathless — << is it not enough that I am pur- 
sued by the terrors of the night, but must I be also 
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haunted by no less dreadful visions in the day, if 
this indeed be day, when morning seems to be clos^ 
ing its eyes for ever, and light to have chosen the 
earth for its deathbed? Why, oh why am I thus 
pursued with hate and horror? Life is but a spark 
that divides the darkness of the antenatal and post- 
humous infinities: but evanescent as it is, oh, that 
mine might more quickly become extinct! Oh, that 
I had the wings which I hear hurrying through the 
air, that I might flee away into the darkness, and 
be at rest! Uh, that I might be mingled with the ^ 
rushing "wstesrs whose course I cannot see, and be 
borne rapidly along into the ocean of eternity! Oh, 
that I might return into the elements from whidi I 
was compounded, and lose that fatal consciousness 
which only enables organized matter to endure mi- 
sery! Oh, ye twinUing flowers! your eyes may 
well be bright, for ye know not woe ! If ye bow 
down your heads before the storms of heaven, or if 
ye are crushed beneath the foot of man^ ye do but 
breiU^he forth sweeter inc^ise; and your uncon- 
scious death is but a conversion into fragrant air, 
that so ye may be wafted to the skies. Oh, ye 
clouds! ye are happy, for even when ye weep, 
your tears are drops of gladness to the world, and 
when ye blush, it is not with guilt, but with joy at 
the sieht of the sun: ye float between heaven and 
earth, but ye fear not tiie wrath of the one, nor the 
cruelty and injustice of the other. I look around 
me, and I see nothing so miserable as the solitary 
and degraded Cecil Hungerford.^' 

Sitting himself down upon a large craggy stone, 
and taking his crouching dog into bis lap, he suffer- 
ed his crossed hands to repose upon the animaFs 
back, while he indulged his melancholy thoughts, 
or occasionally looked out upon the dark, scowling, 
and ghastly face of nature. After a time it appear- 
ed to him that the gloom diminished; that the mist 
was less dense and lurid; and sympathizing wilSi- 
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what he surmised to be the marks of retaming con- 
fidence, he continued his soliloquy in a less despond- 
ingmood — <* Ungrateful that t am; why should I 
tremble or repine? Even if the day of doom were 
come, what have I to fear? The beautiful pageant 
of the world, with all the glories by which it is em- 
blazoned, do they not declare to us that God is good 
as well as great? does he nof bid the earth for ever 
delight as well as feed her chiMren, sending the 
seasons in their due succession to bring form the 
corn; covering the fields with flowers; filling the 
air with fragrance, and making it musical with the 
voice of birds? Does he not stretch forth his arm 
to fon the hot earth with breezes, or temperthe fer- 
vour of the summer-sun by clouds? And so shall 
it still be when this mysterious darkness and deso- 
lation shall have passed away, — ^for the Creator will 
not forget his creation; nor will he abandon his 
creatures, even so humble and miserable a one as 
myself. This horrible portent is not an evidence, 
as my misgiving heart suggested, of his wrath 
against myself. Oh, no, no, no! man may perse- 
cute and oppress me, the world may frown upon 
me, I may be branded as an idiot and an outcast, 
but I shall not be deserted by the Deity.'' 

A sickly and ambiguous light now gleamed 
throueh the mist, just sufficient to show me posi- 
tion of the sun in the heavens, when Cecil, falling 
upon his knees in the enthusiasm of renovated 
hope, clasping his hands together, and casting up 
his eyes towards the glimmering sky, exclaimed — 
<^0h, glorious and eternal sun! oh, thou central eye 
of God! dimmed as thou art for the moment, thou 
wilt not reiuse to look down upon me and cheer me 
with thy rays. What are the frowns of the world, 
Mdiile thou canst send me down smiles from heaven? 
Thou wilt not.refuse to see me when I kneel before 
thee; — ^thou wilt not draw down thine eye-Ud in 
anger when I hambly — " 
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He broke off with an abnipt horror^ for a violent 
gust of wind suddenly springing up, dispersed the 
mist, and discovered to him the object which he had 
just addressed as the central eye of God, with its lid 
drawn down ! So at least it appeared to his disturb- 
ed and terrified perceptions. It was the great solar 
eclipse. Of these celestial phasnomena, in the igno- 
rance in which he had been left, he knewnothins; and 
even if he had, it is probable that the agitated state 
of his mind, and the critical coincidence between 
the appearance of the portent and his apeech, would 
have induced him to put the same interpretation 
upon it as he now did. Conceiving it to be a pro- 
digy from heaven expressly addressed to himself — 
that it was a distinct answer of wrath to his appeal^ 
ing prayer — that he was marked for reprobation 
like a second Cain, his overwrought feelings and 
faculties became utterly confounded; and after having 
gazed upon the phenomenon for a few seconds, witii 
unutterable horror and agony, he was smitten with a 
sudden phrensy. 

.His long hair streaming upon the wind, which 
had now completely dissipated the mist, — ^uttering 
loud shrieks, or rather yells, of terror, and followed 
by his frightened dog, who sent forth the most 
wailful and discordant howls, Cecil burst away, 
with a maniac qn^d, towards the Mendip hills; pre-< 
senting an apparition, which, in coi^nction with the 
lowering and portentous appearance of the eclipsed 
scenery throu^ which he moved, the wild terror 
g( the bellowing herds, and the dismal howling of 
the dog as he rushed after his master, mi^t have ap- 
palled the heart gf the stoutest spectator. His keep-> 
ers, who might now be said to fill no unnecessary 
office, followed him ; but the utmost speed of the 
pursuers was so inferior to the fleetness of the mad- 
dened fugitive, that, fieur from any chance of over- 
taking him, they could not always manage to keep 
him insist For some time,indeed, hisshrieks,which> 
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Still made the air terriUe with their fearful and ik 

piereing shrillness, betrayed his course; but these 
' beeame at length inaudible; and though they caught 
occasional glimpses of him, as he gained the M endip 
hills, scudding along the extreme edge of precipices, J, 
or vaulting from crag to crag, wiui a frantic and '^^^ 
convulsive energy, they at length lost sight of him 
altogether, and concluded that he had dashed himself 
to pieces down some of the deep ravines that inter* 
sect that rocky range. 

Remembering, however, the strict injunctionf 
they had received, never to lose sight of him, and 
well aware that Sir Lionel was not to be disobeyed 
with impunity, they proceeded in search of him^ 
taking tne. direction of Wokey Hole, which they 
knew to be his favourite haunt For some time 
they hurried about, amid the glens and chasms, tiie 
turfy valleys, cn^gy abysses, or tufted dells, 
which variegate the pictjuresque region over which 
they passed, without discovering thejobjeet of their 
quest They would not have been more successful 
in the cave of Wokey, or amid the Chedder clifis, 
another of his chosen 'retreats, and in all probability 
would have been compelled to return without him, 
had they not fortunately encountered Snowdrop, or, 
rather, had not the dog sought them out for the ex** 
press purpose of be<!oiiring their guide. To those 
who have not sufficiently studied the canine phjrsi* 
Gfgnomy to know the great variety and truth of ex* 
pression of which it is susceptible, it may appear 
preposterous to state that the keepers instantly read 
in Snowdrop^s looks that some catastrophe had hap- 
pened to his master, and that he came to conduct , 
them to the ^K>t where it had occurred. Long ex* 
perience of his sagacity and attachmea%to Cecil had 
made ^em close observers of his demeanour; and 
immediately conjecturing his intelligence and his 
purpose, from his looks, moans, and gestures, they 
accepted him for their conductor* When he saw 
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that his purpose was understood, he increased his 
speed, as if aware that quick aid was required, occa- 
sionally looking impatiently hack, when he had out- 
stripped them, as if to reproach their tardiness. 

Through moor, fell and waste, over naked heights 
and tangled briary bottoms, did he lead them on, 
till they reached a narrow dingle, adown whose 
grassy^ide a runnel from the adjoining hill, perpet- 
ually though silently stealing, had formed a large 
shallow pond in the hollow, dotted here and there 
with flags and water-lilies. On the sloping mar- 

Sin, which the little rill kept ever fresh and veN 
ant, Cecil, exhausted by terror and the fatigue of 
his long and rapid flight, had sunk in a fit of faint- 
ing; and there he still lay extended, fairer than any 
of the flowers that bloomed beside him, fairer than 
Hylas, Adonis, or Hyacinthus, whom not even the 
sudden and tragical nature of their death could rob 
of their beauty. The keepers, as they approached, 
entertained not a doubt that he had expired; for he 
noticed not his favourite dog, who, in his joy at 
having thus brought him assistance, barked with a 
loud and eager delight, which must have awakened 
him, had he been only sleeping. He remained, 
however, utterly motionless; al&ough, as his long 
light hair was borne upwards with the breeze, its 
shadows danced upon the water beside which he 
lay, as if in playful, mockery ot death. Snowdrop 
himseif seemed at last to lose all hope; for after hav- 
ing again barked close to his ear, and repeatedly 
licLed his face, without efiect, he lifted up his throat, 
and sent forth a long, wailful, and despairing howl, 
^that thrilled even to the bosoms and hearts of the 
keepers, unaccustomed as they were to exhibit any 
signs of sens^pility. 

One of them having found, by placing his hand 
upon Cecil, that he was still warm, raised him 
gently up, and the other plentifully besprinkling 
his face with water, he at length slowly recovered 
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animation, and again opened his eyes, when the 
faithful Snowdrop leaped into his lap, laid hh head 
upon his bosom, and continued waggii^g his tail, and 
caressing him with every exprefi»ion of an intense 
though silent joy. Cecil, however, noticed him 
not; he uttered not a syllable; his vacant eyes saw 
nothing, and he was evident}^ in a state of stupor^ 
which puzzled the keepers how to act, or by what 
means to get him back to The Tor House, for 
which their anxiety was every moment increasing. 
In this emergency, one of them ran up the hill with 
the intention of seeking assistance, should there be 
any peasant's hut o^hance-wanderers in the imme* 
diate vicinity. He had not roamed far, when he 
fortunately stumbled upon some lead-miners, who 
were easily induced^ by the promise of a handsome 
remuneration, to lend him one of their light vehi- 
cles for transporting ore, to which an active horse 
was presently harnessed; and a guide being selected 
who was well aequffidnted with the country, they re- 
turned to the spot where Cecil had bee»left Upon 
this humble carriage, with Snowdrop in his lap, al- 
though he was unconscious of his presence, was he 
borne back to The Tor House, which the guide's 
knoiVledge of the hills and road enabled them to 
reach, with much more expedition, than the terrifi- 
ed keepers had apprehended. 

In the first ebullition of his wrath at Cecil's pro- 
tracted absence, Sir Lionel had vowed vengeance 
against his attendants, who had received strict in- 
junctions to bring him back at a fixed hour. Trai- 
tors are ever suspicious of treachery; and, as the 
morning advanced without their return, he took it 
for granted that they had been bribed by Dudley's 
agents, and had seized this opportunity of assisting 
his ward to escape. After having made such ample 
and complete arrangements for securing a favoura- 
ble issue to the examination, it stung him to the 
quick that be should be thus over-reached in the 
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very criais of his succesa; and he dispatched ser- 
vants fb all direetion« to gather tidings of the fugi- 
tives; but the- state of the atmosphere, precluding 
the possibility of ^ny distant view, had occasioned 
them to return unsuccessful. 

As the time clipped away, his exa^)eration be- 
came aggravated into $ fury, which had reached its 
height, when it was suddenly allayed by the wel- 
come intelligence that the whole party had at length 
made their appearance. From the keepers he 
could not obtain any distinct explanation, as to the 
cause of OeciPfl sudden phrenzy ; nor was he, indeed^ 
very solicitous about the mattej|^ it was sufficient to 
him to mark 4iiat his faculties had not yet retumed'f 
for he saw, in this most opportune and fortunate 
occurrence, a much more effectual means of carry- 
ing his point with the commissioners, than by all 
the perjured evidence tiiat he had taken so much 
pains to suborn. 

Nature had now resumed h^ ordinary appear* 
ances; and*tbe astounded sun-gazers, who had 
studded die surface of the earth with upturned eyea,^ 
had resumed their customary employn^nts and 
pursuits. The great eclipse had passed away, un« 
accotfipanied by any of those portentiHis calamities 
and convulsions, which the egregious' wizards of 
London had so confidently prognosticated; and the 
commissioners arriving at The Tor House at two 
o^clock in the afternoon, conformably to their ap- 
pointn^nt, were ushered into the hall of justice, t» 
open the Imsinesaof the examination. Mfuch as he 
relied upon the efiect of Cecil's personal appearance 
in his present state. Sir Lionel determined to bring 
forward all the evidence that had been prepared: 
the parties were, accordingly examined, in succes- 
sion, and their depositions conimitted to paper, a 
process which occupied some time. So numerous 
were they, and so fiill, so directly confirmatory of 
Cecil's insanity, by the most circumstantiGd state** 
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ments, that the major part of the commissioners 
were already satisfied of the fact; although the 
others, knowing the character and practices of the 
guardian, and the facility with which perjtfred wit- 
nesses might be procured, declared that everything 
would depend upon the appearance of the ward him- 
self, whom they now demanded to be produced. He 
was accordingly let in, his wild and haggard looks 
sufficiently attesting the mental convulsion by 
which he had been recently shattered, although at 
the present moment he appeared to have sunk into 
an unconscious stupor. Thus he for some time re- 
mained^ taking no notice of the questions that were 
put to him, until his eye resting upon the horrid in- 
signia of the justice^room, which we have formerly 
described, he seemed to consider that he was brought 
there as a criminal, and to connect his present situa- 
tion with the harrowing prodigy of the morning. 
In this belief he suddenly hid his face, and, utter- 
ing a cry of misery, exclaimed, in shuddering ac- 
cents — "Oh, hide me! hide me! I am guilty: God 
shuts his eye upon me ! I am a doomed and ac- 
cursed castaway—^ Cain on whom Heaven has set 
its brand! Oh, be merciful, and kill me quickly; for 
my brain is on fire, and my heart is withered with 
anguish. " These and similar exclamations of terror 
and bewilderment were all that could be elicited by 
the physicians and commissioners, in answer to the 
most soothing speeches and inquiries; and as his 
distress and aberration of mind seemed to be in- 
creased by a continuance in the apartment, they 
compassionately ordered him to be withdrawn. 

Even the most sceptical and suspicious were now 
convinced; whatever they might have thought of 
the witnesses, this evidence was conclusive; and 
they accordingly drew up a report, in which they 
unanimously declared the minor to be a lunatic, re- 
commending the continuance of his guardian as his 
custodian^ (for the depositions bore abundant testi- 

13* 
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maAj to his humanity and fitness for the oi&ce^) 
and submittiog the propriety of his being armed 
with a full power to impriison his ward^ wheneTer 
he shouI<^ deem it adyiqfible, either for the safety of 
the youth himself, or of the king's subjects. This 
report, emanating from parties whose eharactera 
were above all suqncion, was confirmed by the lord 
keeper, who imagined that the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury had been imposed upon, «id that Dc^ey was 
probably actuated by interested motives or personal 
hostility. And thus had the efibrts made for Cecil V 
extrication only serred to rivet the chains with 
which his oppressor had bound him; to fix upon 
him the legal imputation of insanity; and to enable 
tiie crafty and formidable iSir Lionel Fitzmavrieeto^ 
triumph over all his enemies. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Lady ! those cbaitns of stately mien, 
b raral shades, on viUage green. 

But waste their powers : 
Your Queen myites ;— a nobler place , 
Tour presence claims,— -then come and |^race 

Our courtly bowers. 

Thb King of the Hill^ more than ever entitled to 
ihat proud appellation i»nce his recent victory had 
confirmed him in the possession of all his usurped 
power and property, was thus left at leisure to per- 
feet his schemes of vengeance and aggrandisement 
Upon Dudley, now that he had driven him to sane-* 
tuary, he could not immediately inflict any further 
outrage, though he took care to keep such charges 
hanging over his head, as would efiectually deter 
him from quitting the asylum he had chosen: against 
the character and even the life of bis ancient enemy^ 
the Lord *Abbot of Glastonbury, he was daily matur- 
ing a conspiracy of the blackest and most treacher- 
ous character. Cecil Hun^rford, after his slow re- 
covery from the late alarming burst of phrensy, had 
sunk into a deeper dejection afid despondency than 
ever ; so that Sir Lionel, who saw himself fortified, 
both by legal sanction and by Dudley's self-imposed 
imprisonment, against any new claims on behalf of 
the poor lunatic, as he now affected to call him, al* 
most ceased to trouble his head about him, leaving 
him to the good or bad treatment of his keepers, 
with the most peremptory orders, however, that 
they should never lose sight of him. Thus a con- 
siderable time passed away without any material 
alteration at The Tor Housei whose lord and master 
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was daily held in increased detestation by all the 
virtuous and the good, althoughi their long experi- 
ence of his power and fiend-like subtlety, and the 

Seneral conviction, that by some tremendous soul- 
evoting bond he had secured infernal abettors of 
his villainy, deterred even the stoutest of heart from 
venturing into the lists with so ruthless and invinci- 
ble an opponent. 

An event was now in active progress of so para- 
mount, so stupendous an importance, that it ab- 
sorbed the undivided attention of Europe. The 
Reformation had begun ! The whole moral world 
of thought, which had for so many ages been chain- 
ed down in silent inertness by the fetters of super- 
stition and ignorance, was now heaving and writhing 
with the throes of that mighty convulsion, by which 
it was soon to burst asunder its adamantine shackles,. 
to shake off and topple down to the ^ound the ac- 
cumulated bigotries, abuses, prejudices, and scarlet 
abominations that had so long oppressed and defiled 
it, and to stand erect, that it might contemplate hea- . 
ven in the majesty of freedom, purity, and trutht. 
'* Germany first broke the spell of misbegotten fear^ 
and gave ihe watch-word ; but England joined the 
shout, and echoed it back with her islai^d voice^ 
from her thousand cliffs and craggy shore% in a^ 
larger and a louder stFain. With that cry the Genius 
of &reat Britain rose, and threw down the gauntlet 
to the nations. ''* From the lust, cupidity, and cor- 
ruption-^from the vices and depravities of Henry 
VIII. and his Court, — ^perhaps the most degraded 
specimens of humanity that modern times had offer- 
ed, — ^from these poisonous elements did Heaven, by 
a beautiful moral alchemy that claims our admira- 
tion not less than our gratitude, extract that ines- 
timable elixir of reformed Christianity, whi^h ef- 

> 
/ Haslitt's " Lectures on tlie Dninatic LiteMture cyf the Age 
or£li2abeUi»''p.l5. 
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fected more in a few years towards ennobling anfl 
advancing the human race, than all that had been 
accomplished since l^e birth of Ohrist 

So shrewd and ambitious a character as Sir Lio- 
nel Fitzmaurice, was not likely to be slow in per- 
ceiving the advantages which his own numerous 
projects might derive from this state of things, nor 
to be scrupulous in availing himself of them. Car* 
dinal Wolsey, whatever pride and rapacity may 
attach to his name as a prelate, was certainly the 
most zealous and able minister that Henry ever pos- 
sessed, and has never been sufficiently praised for 
the beneficial control that he seems to have exercised 
over the vicious passions of his master. During his 
administration, the King's conduct had been com- 
paratively unobjectionable ; but he was now dead, 
and the monarch began to exhibit that headstrong 
tyranny, which the want of all subsequent check 
and restraint soon suffered to ripen into an ungo- 
ver&flfble indulgence in the most monstrous cruel- 
ties and enormities. Having secretly determined 
upon the suppression of the monastefies, he was at 
this moment collecting evidence far Uie justification 
of the measure, and listening to alleged abuses, with 
a predi3pomtion to believe every thing that might 
accelerate the dissolution, and expedite the grand 
object of his rapacity — ^the plunder of the religious 
establishments. Here was a fine opening for Sir 
JLionel (who foresaw the royal intentions) to ad- 
vance himself, and, at the same time, ruin his most 
hated enemy, the Abbot of Glastonbury, by endea- 
vouring to fix upon him such imputations as might 
for ever sully a name, which had been hitherto con- 
nected with all that was worthy of reverence for 
sanctity^ learning, and virtue. Could he become 
instruoSental in the destruction of Hie Abbey, he 
doubted not tiiat he should be allowed to participate 
in its plunder ; and thus actuated by the double mo* 
tivei of cupidity and revenge, he began to organize 
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his plots, cabals, and perjuries ; and made f(om time 
to time such secret communications to the govern- 
ment as were deemed not lest important thaiv ac- 
ceptable. 

To none were they more welcome than to the 
King himself, who bore a special grudge against the 
abbot, not only on account of the respect which his 
hitherto unsullied character, and the unimpeachable 
conduct of his monks, were calculated to extend 
over all other institutions of the same nature, but on 
account of certain conscientious scruples entertained 
by him, which the imperious monarch chose to 
stigmatize as evidences of contumacy and «di^affec- 
tion. Henry was now making one of his progresses 
in the West of England with his queen, Anna Bo- 
leyn, when, finding that his route was bringing 
him into the vicinity of Glastonbury, he resolved 
in a sudden fit of caprice, to pay a visit to The Tor 
House, not so much out of respect to Sir Lionel^ 
although he had a complacent recollection of him as 
a distinguished jouster at tilt and tournament, and 
was wen pleased with his recent communications, as 
for the purpose of collecting further information, and 
of viewmg, without visiting, the noble abbey, whose 
architectural beauties had been so universally eulo- 
gized. To his impetuous temperament the whim 
of the moment afforded no gratification unless it 
could be instantly executed, and he would have im- 
mediately turned his horse's head in the direction of^ 
Glastonbury, but that he found his numerous train 
and cavalcade could not possibly reach it before 
night-fall. As it was, he contented himself with 
dispatching his favourite Sir Anthony Denny, to 
announce his intention of honouring The Tor House 
with a visit on the following morning, a commis- 
sion which a fleet gelding enabled him to execute 
in half the time that would have been required by 
the royal party, accompanied as it was by a troop 
of fenoale attendants, a^d heavily-laden horses. 
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Sir Lionel was startled by the unexpected intel* 
ligence^ and knowin^r his own numerous mal-^prac- 
tices, and the King's summary method of dispatch- 
ing oflTendersy he was vehemently disposed to put a 
sinister construction upon the occurrence^ until re* 
assured by Sir Anthony, who declared that he had 
heard his roy^ master make most gracious mention 
of him on the day before, and recall with much 
complacency the great tilting-match, at which, in 
his earlier life, he had honoured Sir Lionel with 
his own special notice, and dubbed him his cham- 
pion. Sir Anthony was further instructed to st||||| 
that no refreshments need be provided, for whicn^^ 
indeed, the shortness of the notice hardly afforded 
an opportunity, as it was the King's intention only 
to remain for an hour or two, to allow some respite 
to the horses, when he would proceed to the Wells, 
where arrangements had been made for his dining. 
Every apprehension being dissipated by this state- 
ment, Sir Lionel, only considering how the event 
might be turned to his own advantage, proceeded 
immediately to Lady Fitzmaurice, to whom he 
communicated the unforeseen honour intended them 
by the king. The colour mounted rapidly into her 
cheeks at his recital, and her consternation seemed 
to be continually increasing, until he arrived at that 
part of the message which absolved them from pro- 
viding any refreshments, when, forgetting her cus- 
tomary respect in her joy at the intelligence, she 
interrupted her husband, by clapping her hands two 
or three times, and exclaiming — "bone deus! bone 
deus! — now goodness be praised, for truly we 
should be eaten out of house and home, and ruined 
outright, by such a troop of dainty damsels and 
bearded pottle- suckers, whom, I warrant me, no- 
thing would like but the stately pie, with a beaker 
of jcharneco, or Malmsey and Romney sack, at a 
shilling the gallon. Marrji^ we have had enou^ 
of feasts for one while, I trow, with those deep- ' 
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moutiied toss-pot minstrels, who swallowed moi'e 
of our strong ale than they can pay us for in music, 
were they to scrape cat-gut or blow shawms till 
doomsday." 

<< Though his grace honour us not so far as to dine 
with us," said Sir Lionel, ^' it may pleasure his 
highness to partake some light repast.^'* 

<< Lackaday, Sir Lionel, there is no making a 
light repast for so heavy a stomach as his. A light 
repast forsooth ! Gramercy ! he is no forty shilling 
sovereign, I promise ye, but one whose mouth can- 
j^be filled without emptying your purse. He is 
nwkher chuff nor churl to deem salted hake, bran- 
bread, and a trencher of mammocks, a feast for an 
alderman; but whether it be scamlyng days or len- 
ten days he must have swans and venison, cranes 
and curlews, while nothing worse must he tipple, 
God help us! than spiced hippocras out of the great 
silver pot" 

^ Notwithstanding the which. Madam, it is my 
good pleasure that a repast be straightway provided 
for him; not a banquet, indeed, but such goodly, 
pleasant^ and becoming cheer, as it may befit the 
King to receive, and Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice to 
• offer." 

" Now marry, Heaven and good housewifery for- 
bid! ye say it but to flout me, for by my holidame 
there is nodiing within the walls but salted cod and 
ling, flecks of brawn, gammons of bacon, some 
hatchins,^ and powdered neef; there was a venison- 
pasty, indeed, but it was half eaten for this morning's 
dinner, and of last week's buck nothing remains )mt 
the shanks and umbles,t which I had put aside for 
the dogs." 

" I have told you my will, Madam, and I desire 
you to obey it If there be nothing else in The Tor 

* Great sausages. 

t These were sometimes lAde into a ptye for^e domesttcsy 
viience the metaphor of eating umble-pye. 
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House, there is money, which shall quickly stead 
us to do our need. Whel^fore to the buttery, to 
the spicery and chaundry; and bestir ye quickly, 
while I give orders to the steward and the cook, 
that they may dispatch yeomen in all directions, to 
purvey for us in the King^s name.** 

"Nay, Sir Lionel, if it be your good pleasure to 
have it done, ve shall ever, find me buxom to 
yourwilL Well-a-day, well-a-day! what a coil and 
a cost will now be toward, and where, I marvel, is 
all this scattering to end!" At these words she 
walked sorrowfully out of the apartment, while Sir 
Lionel hastened to give the necessary orders, first 
directing that Cecil should be instantly confined to 
his old prison in the great tower, and kept closely 
immured until after the departure of the royal vis- 
itant 

Seldom had The Tor House witnessed a more busy 
and bustling night than this. Lady Fitzmaurice, 
secured against all maculations by her canvass apron, 
and with a face reddened by fidgeting and fatigue, 
was seen or heard in every quarter, calling aloud 
upon Joan, Meg, Kate, Cecil, and Grace, or the dif- 
ferent officers of the household, to know what was 
wanted in the respective departments, that she might 
take an account of every thing delivered out; ear- 
nestly exhorting them to be thrifty, and to have a 
shrewd eye to the royal grooms and varlets, who 
were no honester than those of other folks. Bea- 
trice, flattered at the prospect of appearing before 
all the young and gay ^Ilants that usually figured 
in the King's train, was in deep consultation with 
her tirewoman, as to the most appropriate jewels 
and garments to be selected for such an important 
occasion, her father having signified his wish that 
she should appear with all becoming magnificence. 
Sir Lionel sate by himself in his own apartment, 
cogitating deep schemes for ingratiating himself 
with the King, and advancing his plots for the de- 

voL, n. — 13 
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fltruction of the abbot Captain Basset^ who had 
now recovered the use of his sword-arm, was iftisy 
in furbishing up a dress suit of regimentals, whose 
quondam splendour had been somewhat tarnished 
by time and neglect; or in drilling, arming, and ar- 
ranging such of the servants as were destined to 
form a sort of royal guard, and fire off their harque- 
busses upon the Kins's arrival. Doctor Wrench, 
anticipating nothing less than instant promotion by 
the display of his classical attainments, sate up the 
whole night composing and learning by heart a most 
flaming and flatterine oration. Cecil, the rightful 
owner of the establishment, was the only person 
within it who remained in unoccupied ignorance of 
the intended visit Entowered in his lofty prison, 
and prevented from sleeping by the various sounds 
of preparation from the buildings below, he was left 
to lose himself in vain conjectures as to the cause of 
this unusual hubbub, until long after midnight, when 
the noises having at length subsided, and the wea- 
ried inmates retired to rest, he was enabled to forget 
his wrongs, his sufferings, and surmises in undis- 
turbed slumber. 

On the following mornins, all eyes were bent 
towards the road by which the illustrious visitants 
were expected to make their approach, long before 
there were any signs of their appearance. They 
were at length seen, forming with their attendants 
a long and motley line, that resembled an oriental 
caravan. Such was the scarcity of domestic com- 
forts in those days, that when noblemen moved 
from one residence to another, they generally car- 
ried with them arras to hang on the naked walls of 
their castles, as well as their wardrobes, a portion 
of their furniture, and even their household utensils. 
In the uncertainty of meeting even the most ordina- 
r^accommodations upon their route, it may be sup- 
posed that the court, upon one of these procresses, 
must necessarily be attended by a train of alarming 
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longitude. Coaehes were then unknown^ nor were 
the^oads, e^iecially in these remoter provinces, at 
all adapted for such fragile vehicles. The most dis* 
tinguished ladies rode upon palfreys, on pillions, or 
in horse litters, which were a sort of palanquin, 
whose long projecting double poles were slune like 
shafts, upon one horse before, and another behind. 
Such was the conveyance chosen, upon the prifent 
occasion, for the Queen, who had been for some 
time slighdy indisposed, and was travelling to the 
Wells for the benefit of her health. 

First was discerned the royal party, consisting 
only of the King and Queen, with their immediate 
friends and attendants, all the rest of the cavalcade 
and train being ordered to keep considerably behind, 
to prevent annoyance from the dust^ Even at a 
distance, the illustrious quality of the toremost com- 
pany was easily recognisable, by the flickering 
plumes and splendid dresses of the riders, as well as 
by the sparkling trappings of the horses, which 
flashed and glittered m ttie sun. Next came the 
khif^ts, squires, and gentlemen, with some of the 
Queen's female attendants mounted upon pillions; 
and the band of music, which, s^ well as the court 
jester, invariablv accompanied the King in his pro- 
gresses; and lastly were seen the numerous servants 
and attendants of all sorts, w^ith sumpter-horses and 
mules, laden with the royal apparatus for hunting, 
hawking; and shooting, and an endless variety of 
packages, whose names and contents it would be 
impossible to enumerate. A comet, irradiating the 
whole heavens with his fiery tail, could not have 
excited more sensation a^iong the rustics of Somer- 
setshire, than the apparition of such a grand and 
royal paeeant, flaunting at full length along their 
quiet ani sequestered meads. ' 

When the King and his company at length reached 
the gate-house. Captain Basset's guard of honour 
fired ofi* their faarquebusses, and drew up on either 
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side to salute him as he passed, while Sir hiot^Vs 
band struck up a royal flourish; and inthis manner his 
grace, who rode foremost, was proceeding towards 
the causeway, when Doctor Wrench, starting into 
the middle of the road, and throwing himself into 
an oratorical attitude, compelled the king to pull up 
his horse rather suddenly. The pedagogue's ruflF 
walrstifBy starched, his beard trimmed into a square 
shape, his pickerdevant sprinkled with rose-water, 
his left hand held his cap, his right hand was out 
stretched, and in this formal attitude, lifting up his 
twinkling eyes to the king, he began with a string 
of epithets, which he intended to be irresistibly 
flattering to the royal ear. — " Quemadmodum, Rex 
clementissime, excellentissime, invictissime, illus- 
trissime, gloriosissime, potentissime, celsissime, sa- 
cratissime, sQrenissime" — Heaven knows how many 
more ^^issimes^^ he might have collected out of his 
superlative Latin authorities, had he not been inter- 
rupted by the King, who, whatever might be his 
claim to the former appellations, had certainly none 
to the last, for he had ah-eady waxed vehemently 
wroth. He bad a singular antipathy to diminutive 
or deformed personages. Sir Ralph Sadlier being 
the only little man he was ever known to favour; — 
he hated a surprise that made him so suddenly check 
his horse; — ^he was hot and dusty, and anxious to 
reach the house; — under the influence of which 
combined feelings, he exclaimed with an angry 
frown — << Avaunt! avaunt! what? are we to stand 
in the sun, that you mayest pelt bs with thy quem- 
admodums and quapropters?" 

So saying, he was preparing to ride forward, but 
the pedant valued himself infinitely too much upon 
his Latinity to lose so glorious an opportunity for 
its display; he even presumed to allude to #ie king's 
frown, and, dropping his right arm, while the left 
was incontinently thrust up as its substitute, he 
continued — *^ Etsi conscius sum, Rex clementissime, 
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nihil me dixisse quod serenissimse fronti taas nebu- 
latn inducere debeat, acerbiflsimo tamen dolore " 

<< Ha! say'st thou ? What!'' interrupted the King, 
in furious dudgeon, <<did I not give thee the 
avaunt? Avoid! thou beaat, thou fool, thou caitiff 
dwarf, or by Holy Mary, I ride over thee!" — Spur* 
ring his horse at the moment, he would infallibly 
have executed his threat, had not the discomfitea 
and crest-fallen pedant slipped nimbly aside, and 
taken refuge in the gate-house, leaving the causeway 
open for the uninterrupted progress of the royal ca- 
valcade. The ludicrous terror and rapidity, with 
which the doctor had at length bolted out of sight, 
seemed in some degree to have restored the King's 
good humour; for, as he arrived at the principal en- 
trance, where Sir Lionel, with his wife and daugh* 
ter, and a richly decorated retinue^ were waiting to 
receive him, he exclaimed with a gracious snule^ 
'< Ha! Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice, what! still the same 
comely presence — still the same tall and proper 
man-at-arms?. Time has been afraid to graj^le with 
thee; for, beshrew the while! fiiome heavy years have 
passed since I chid thine over-thwart father, and 
dubbed thee my champion of the bar." 

Sir Lionel's nostrils dilated, and his beard moved 
up, as he ground his teeth together in suppressed 
anger; for even from the King he could not bear 
this allusion to his illegitimate birth. Bowing his 
head to conceal his emotion, Henry noticed his scar, 
and continued — <<Ha! I remember, they told me 
thou wert sore wounded; but, by St John Baptist! 
I weened not it was so perilous a gash. Was it not 
in a border incursion, when the Scots unexpectedly 
struck alarum, and bade battle, somewhere in Glen- 
dale?" r 

^^ Not in Scotland, but in Northumberland, at the 
fi^t of Flodden Hill, so please your grace." 

<< True, true, when you were knighted on the 
field by the Earl of Surrey : in good sooth it likes me 

13* 
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right well, Sir Lionel^ to see thee of such hearty 
cheer, and bestowed in so goodly a mansion with 
such a fair and worshipful array." 

Assisted by Lady Fitzmaurice and her daughter, 
the Queen had now alighted from her litter, and the 
royal pair, with their immediate followers, were 
ushered into the house, Henry fixing his eyes with 
a look of eager admiration upon Beatrice, by whose 
fine stature and commanding style of beauty he ap- 
peared to be not a little struck. 

The King had no sooner washed, and quaffed a 
cup of light French wine, than he desired private 
'speech of his host, and declaring that he was warm 
with riding, and should prefer the open air to a close 
chamber, he was led forth to the Terrace, where he 
familiarly took Sir Lionel's arm, and walked up and 
down for some time, conversing, on the subject of 
the abbot's alleged delinquencies, and occasionally 
stopping to view the venerable abbey, whose wide 
domains, forming a fair and fertile landscape, stretch- 
ed almost as far as the eye could reach. Sir Lionel 
had taken care to provide himself with such com- 
munications as he knew would be acceptable. He 
had discovered new misdemeanours and contumacies 
of the abbot, and he placed in the King's hands a 
rent-roll of the royalties, lordships, manors, lands, 
tenements, woods, parks, fisheries, and other here- 
ditaments belonging to the establishment, together 
with an inventory of the plate, jewels, and rich ef- 
fects, within the abbey itself This the King read 
over with great apparent satisfaction, and having 
put it in his pocket, and thanked his host for his 
zeal and good services, they returned to the man- 
sion. 

"Though Sir Anthony Denny brought me your 
grace-s commands not to provide a dinner," said Sir 
Lionel; '*yet, deeming that it might not mislike 
your highness after so long a ride, I have ventured 
to order such a poor and light collation^ as may bet^ 
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ter befit Ae scanty time allowed to us, than either 
our own good wishes, or your grace^s royal dignity.** 

<< Ha! say'st thou, Sir Lionel? is there good cheer 
toward? Now, marry, God and St. Mary forbid 
that we should put you to this trouble, and not do 
honour to your catering, however Scant it may be. 
By my faith, it likes me well, and you have our 
thanks for your hospitable bearing; for to make sood 
travellers, the rider should ever betake himself t« 
the refectory when his horse finds his way to the 
crib. How says your grace?" he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to the Queen. <<We have yet 
some miles to ride ere dinner; and it were not well 
for one in ailing health to be too lone a faster." 

<< I am ever ready to do your highnesses plea- 
sure," replied the Queen; << but methinks we should 
await the presence of our good hostess, who has just 
left us, and will doubtless be of quick return." 

<<If it so please you. Madam, my daughter shall ^ 
fill her place, and be your hostess," said Sir Lionel; 
who never considered his wife as of the smallest con- 
sequence, and was, indeed, better pleased to be with- 
out her company. 

** I cannot have a fairer or a more becoming one," 
replied the Queen with a gracious smile; and placing 
her arm within Beatrice's, she walked forward, the 
King and the rest of the company following her into 
the eating apartment. Lady Fitzmaurice, who had 
absented herself to superintend the serving up of 
the repast, and the last delivery of spices, plate, and 
wine, remained deeply absorbed in issuing orders 
and recommending economy, until she learnt that 
the royal party had left the cedar parlour, when ^e 
set oflF hastily to overtake them. The canva^ apron, 
which she had unwittingly worn in her first appear- 
ance before Dudley, had indeed been discarded; -but 
the large bunch of keys which she had recently fas- 
tened to her girdle, remained there still; although 
their loud jingling would inevitabl][ have reminded 
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her of the inadvertence, had not her thoughts and 
senses been wholly engrossed by the multifarious 
articles she had just been serving out 

"Why, how now, Sir SLionel,^' cried the King, 
as she entered the room in a iog-trot, which gave 
the company the full benefit of her musical keys — 
<< is your good dame so prone to play truant, that 
she must make known her steps 03^ her jinding, 
like a packer's horse,, or a shepherd's belUwe&er?" 

The company laughed aloud, for royal jokes are 
infallible provocatives to risibility: Beatrice blushed 
deeply with mortification and anger; Sir Lionel, by 
a significant glance at the noisy appendages, at length 
drew his wile's attention to the cause of the general 
mirth, when she hastily deposited them in her pock- 
et, and curtsying deeply to the Queen, exclaimed-— 
^La you now! I had clean forgotten them, for the 
which I humbly crave pardon: but I'm sure ywr 
^ grace is too 20od a housewife yourself not to take 
special care of the keys; for fast bind fast find, is an old 
saw and a good: and there would be rare waste, I 
promise ye, at The Tor House, were there not some 
one to turn the lock, and keep a hawk's eye upon 
•ur unthrifty varlets." 

The Qu^n complimented, her with great good 
humour, uj^on these evidences of her household wis- 
dom; and the whole party proceeded to address 
themselves to the repast, with a zeal that promised 
to render the dinner hespoken for them at the Wells, 
an almost superfluous meal. "How, Sir Lionel; 
what!" cried the King — "call you Uiis a light and 
poor collation? Beshrew my heart, if it be not a 
goodly feast and a dainty; and I much marvel how, 
upon such short warrant, you have so temptingly 
furnished forth your board. Forsooth, your good 
dame must needs be a shrewd and stirring caterers. " 

Annoyed, and even alarmed, as Lady Fitzmaurice 
had been, at th$ probable expense of entertaining 
the Ktngi her hj^itable feelings, now that the board 
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was spread, had not only banished this recollection, 
but had completely removed the apprehension and 
awe, which, under any other circumstances, she 
would haye.felt towards so august an assemblaire as 
Ihe present Still further encouraged by the &in g^s 
allusion to herself, she ventured to reply to the ob- 
servation addressed to Sir Lionel, by exclaiming: 
<<Nay, by my sooth, we have spared neither care 
nor cost; and I trust it may like your good grace to 
eat heartily, for truly you are right welcome. May 
it please you to taste these red-rose apples, which 
are of rare size and quality; and, by the mass! they 
had good need to be so, for every one of them cost 
a silver shilling.'' 

<<Methinks this venison frumenty," said the 
Queen, <^ is finer and more smooth than has ever been 
served up to me by the royal cooks." 

<< Ah, if your grace would do as I do, " cried Lady 
Fitzmaurice, <<you would ever have it as good; for 
I trust neither wench nor varlet, who are too idle to 
stamp the wheat long enough, unless I stand over 
them while they bray it with the pestle. Is your 
grace's a marble mortar, or one of irwi?" 

Undismayed by the laugh occasioned by this in- 
quiry, which, indeed, she deemed muc\^oo serious 
a matter to provoke risibility; and not noticing the 
displeasure of Sir Lionel and Beatrice, she continu- 
ed: — ^<I am glad to see this pomme-citron likes 
your grace so well; it is of my own preserving, and 
I can give you tlie receipt Bone Deus! see how 
heartily his good highness feeds upon yonder hens in 
bruette! Forsooth, your grace should ever provide 
him some, for they are soon preparetl, and cheap. 
You take the hens, and scald them, cut them in gob- 
be^, and seethe them with pork, pepper, ^nger, 
^d bread; temper it up with ale, colour it with 
saffron, seethe it together, and serve it forth. Ah, 
by my holidame! I see the King has a cunning and 
a dainty toothy for he has now betaken himself to the 
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wardens in paste, which it were well your grace 
should also know how to furnish for him after the 
best fashion. Pare your wardens, cut out the core, 
stop the whole with sugar and powdered ginger^ 
couch them in a coffin of paste, cover them, and let 
them bake. If you have not sugar enough, you 
may take honey; but then you must add powdered 
pepper to the ginger." 

The Ein|, who had been hitherto too eagerly 
engrossed with the viands before him to attend to 
any thing else, had no sooner allayed his appetite, 
than, observing the weak side of his hostess, he 
amused himself by drawing out all her culinary lore, 
to the egregious satisfaction of the courtiers, and the 
proportionate annoyance of Sir Lionel and his 
daughter. Soon wearied, however, of this pastime^ 
he started up, and proposed that they should return 
to the parlour, where they had only remained a few 
minutes when the impatient monarch declared that 
it was time to depart, and ordered the horses to be 
got ready. Before this could be accomplished, a 
sudden and heavy rain set in, which precluded the 
possibility of travelling, and promised to be of no 
short continuation. Observing the virginals in the 
parlour, ai^ anxious to amuse the King, who in- 
stantly b^me spleenful and peevish under the 
smallest disappointment of his purposes, the Queen 
took Beatrice's hand, and, leadmg her to the instru- 
ment, requested her to play to them. 

In the hurry of Dudley's departure from The 
Tor House, he had left behind him a book of Jos- 
quin's French songs, all of which Beatrice had 
learnt by heart; and she selected one of them for the 
present occasion which happened to have been a 
great favourite with the Queen, when she was yet 
a girl, and residing at the court of the French kin|L 
Francis the First Many years had elapsed since 
she had heard it, and it conjured up a train of deli- 
cious youthful recollections, associated with her hap- 
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py days^ in the pleasant country of France, which 
at once soothed and saddened her heart, now that 
she had been long enough married to feel that the 
King's wife was only a splendid slave, and that she 
had heen much happier in her early obscurity than 
in her present grandeur. She made Beatrice play 
over the whole collection, every sons, as it awa- 
kened some new scene that had long Iain dormant 
in her memory, being listened to with fresh delight, 
and increasing her preciilection for the performer, 
who had thus, as if by magic, raised up the ghost 
of her youthful happiness — willingly would she 
have encored every ditty, but although the rain had 
not yet entirely ceased, the King was becoming 
impatient to be gone. A long habit of self-indul- 
gence having exhausted all tilie gratifications that 
nfe could afford, he was ever haunted by satiety and 
ennui, while in the vain hope that his unpleasant 
sensations might be removed by a mere change 
of locality,' he exhibited a perpetual restlessness. 
So little could he brook disappointment^ that he 
was even angry with the elements for detaining 
him, and the Queen too well knew his irascible 
temper to propose gfiy longer delay. Desirous, 
however, to protract as long as possible her separa- 
tion from Beatrice, with whom she waAingularly 
pleased, she invited her to accompany them on 
horseback to the Wells, during the ride to which 
place her companion so much gained upon her af- 
fections, that she dispatched a messenger to the Tor 
House, requesting her father's permission to retain 
his daughter with her, so long as the royal party 
should remain in Somersetshire. Sir Lionel gladly 
complied, nor was he less ^tified at signifying his 
thankful acquiescence, when, in a few days, the 
Queen sent a messenger to announce to him that she 
bad given Beatrice an appointment about her per- 
son, and proposed that she should accompany the 
court to London. He knew that she would have 
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her in private. Anxious to preserve secrecy in an 
affair which seemed so deeply to implicate Sir Li-* 
onel, Lady Fitzmaurice desired that she might be 
conducted to her own room, where she awaited the 
lady's coming with the most intense anxiety, every 
presentiment assuring her that she was about to re- 
ceive some startling and terrible intelligence. What 
it might be, she could not possibly conjecture, ^ 

although every moment of the thrilline suspense, ^ 

that preceded the appearance of her visitant, gave 
some new direction to her fears. At length ap- 
proaching footsteps werie heard; her heart beat tu- 
multuously at the sound; and when the door opened, 
and she stood up to receive her visitant, her bosoQi 
heaved with such a vehement agitation that she was 
utterly unable to speak. With a pale and agitated 
face, and her eyes still angrily sparkling from the 
effect of her recent iijiterview with Sir Lionel, the 
stranger walked slowly into the room, placed herself 
in a chair, and with the air of a superior addressing 
one of lower rank, intimated by her gestures, that 
Lady Fitzmaurice also might be seated, — a permis- 
sion which was obeyed in silence. The maid still 
remained in the room, busily employed about the 
clothes-press, though without making the smallest 
noise, in the apparent hope that her presence would 
be unnoticed; but the stranger, looking at her with 
a haughty frown, pointed to the door, and waved 
her hand that she should begone. The gesture was 
too imperative to be disobeyed, and the abigail re- 
luctantly withdrew, when the stranger having arisen 
to bolt the door, resumed her seat, and proceeded 
thus to address her wondering companion: — 

<< You need not, madam, eye me with a look so 
keen and searching; you know me not, nor is it 
^kely that you should, for I have moved above you. 
It has liked me well to learn, that in your present 
station you have demeaned yourself with a humble 
and lowly bearing, as one who knew her birth, and 
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i am theref(Hre right glad that I have delayed the ti« 
dings I bring you, till you could hear them with 
unmingled joy. I have a communication to make 
that will fill your heart with content and gladsome- 
ness. I need not tell you, — for you must have deep- 
ly felt them, — ^the many wrongs heaped upon you 
by Sir Lionel, the contempt in which he holds you, 
your insignificance in this house, the alienation i>f 
his affections (if, indeed, he ever valued aught but 
your fortune,) and the public scandal with which he 
scfttters this, as well as bin. other spoils and robbe- 
ries, upon an overbold and wasteful paramour, 
whom he hath dared to set up in the house of the 
man he murdered — t!le late Lord Dawbeney. '* 

<^ Alack! alack! are these the pleasant tidings I 
was to hear ?*^ cried Lady Fitzmauricc: — " they may 
be sooth, as to my sorrow I fe«r they be; but 
how are they to solace my sick heart, or bid it be 
of good cheer ?" 

** Because, madam, I come to restore to you your 
liberty; to enable you to retain your fortune; to 
set you free from the man whom you most hate, by 
proving to you that he is not your husband. " 

**How! not my husband? may gracious heaven 
and all good angels forbid it! what mean you?" 

"Prythee, good madam," replied the stranger 
with a contemptuous expression, " why look you 
thus aehast? why does the colour quit your cheek? 
and why cling you to the chair as if you feared to 
fall?" 

*' Bone Deus ! Bone Deus ! how can you ask me 
such a bootless question? know you not that I am 
the Lady Pitzmaurice?'* 

**I know that you have borne the name: I con- 
gratulate you that you will do so no longer; for with 
shame and anger do I make the degrading avowal 
that /am the Lady Pit2maurice,^the first, the only 
lawful wife of Sir Lionel ! Nay, madam, start not, 
kit listen to me, although it irks me to the very 
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soul to tell my tale. It is a strange o^e, and will 
show still more so when I tell you that I am a Bo^ 
hun,— ^ne of that ancient and ri^ht noble family, 
whose name was never contaminated until I was 
won, Heaven knows by what blind and fond delu- 
sion, to wed the base-born adventurer, the knave 
as well as villain, that bears the name of Sir Lionel 
Fitzmaurice. His wrongs, bis infidelity, his insults 
— (holy St. Mary ! insults to a Bohun, and from 
such a harlot's son as this!) — ^these were endured for 
a short time, but they l^ave never been forgotten. 
We parted in bitter wrath; and in the pestilence 
thiit soon after ravaged England, 'twas bruited 
about that I had died. Nay, I gave it out so my- 
self, for I was ashamed of the dishonour I had 
brought upon my family. — I discarded the base 
name of my husband ; resumed that which belonged 
to my illustrious ancestors; and stationing spies 
about Sir Lionel, even in his household, who should 
report to me his daily doings, I retired into ob- 
scurity, where I had at lengtfi the delight to learn 
that be was married. '' , 

"Now well-a-day! well-a-dayt m^dam, if this 
dismal tale be sooth, how could you feel delight 
that two fellow-creatures should be thus betrayed; 
and what could be the motive of such cruel con- 
duct?'' 

** Revenge V cried the stranger in a trivimphant 
voice, at the same time convulsively grasping the 
arm of her cqmpanion, while her eyes flashed, and 
her face became distorted with a malignant joy that 
gave an altogether unnatural appearance to her fair 
and delicate features; ^^I should have died with 
shame and indignation, had not my heart been 
nourished with the hope of revenge. Upon this 
have I lived for years, and have only forborne to 
wreak it, that I might render it the more signal 
and overwhelming. I have waited till his ambition 
should be gratified, till he should climb up to th^ 
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top uf fortune's wheel, that I might dash him down 
from the greater heieht, and with the more sting- 
ing ignominy. The nour is at length come — ^thc 
measure of his iniquities is full, the summit of his 
glory is gained — and not even the devils with whom 
he is in league shall stead him in this extremity. 
Is he not a sacrilegious dabbler in all forbidden and 
£ unholy things; a murderer and an usurper? are not 

his mansion and all its wide domains the property 
of the youth, whom he audaciously imprisons in it 
as a lunatic? has he not, by his devilish arts, de- 
stroyed and plundered, as it pleased him? and is he 
not at this moment perched upon the very pinnacle 
of his pride — feared by the whole world, fionoiired 
by the King, and his daughter made a Queen's com- 
panion? This is the hour, for which I have so long 
and so impatiently waited. His guilt and his pros- 
perity can go no further; and I have at length come 
forward from my retreat, that I might topple him 
down headlong into the dust'' 

<< Alas, alas ! and have you the heart to do it? I 
care not what may become of myself, but Heaven 
and all good angels forefend that so sore an evil 
should betide Sir Lionel. What penalty is adjudge 
ed him by the law for this offence?" 

" Death!" cried the stranger, striking her hand 
sharply upon a small table beside her, and resuming 
that distorted lopk of triumph she had before dis- 
played. <<Dost think aught else would appease 
me? When was a Bohun ever known to be insult* 
ed, without washing away the stain with the blood 
of the offender? He is doomed to die, and by the 
hands of the common hangman, or I were but half 
avenged." 

Lady Fitzmaurice fell back in her chair, strickei) 
with a profound horror, and gasping for breath. 
Sinking at length at the feet of her visitant, she ex- 
claimed in faltering accents, "Now, for the love of 
Ohristandhis blessed mother, ^pare him! — spare 
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him, and forego your dreadful purpose ! I iriB fiy 
from him and give him up, or do your biddings 
whichever way it tend; but I implore you, on my 
knees, let not Sir Lionel be thus ignominiously 
done to death." 

<^ You speak like a churl's daughter," said the 
stranger with a loo£ of scorn; <^ had you a drop, a 
single drop, of better blood in your veins, it would 
long since have boiled with indignation at your 
wrongs, and you would have rejoiced to see ttiem 
thus avenged." 

<^ I have sworn at God's ahar to love and honour 
him." 

" Whyji so have I, thou tame and abject recreant! 
but these vows were reciprocal, and only binding 
upon the wife while they were observed by the hus- 
band. When first broken by him, my love was in- 
stantly turned to hatred^ my honour lay in the hope 
of vengeance. You have sworn to nothing — ^your 
oaths were not legal, for he was not, and could not 
be, your husband. " 

^< Ob, then let me cling to him and protect him 
as the man whom I once loved — ^as my friend — as 
the being whom I hope to convert from his guilty 
errors, to see him abjure his unholy pursuits, to re? 
concile him to himself and lieaven,, so that, if I die 
fir^t, I may leave him in the way of salvation — ^if I 
survive him, I may live in the blessed belief that 
he is gone before me to receive mercy and forgive^- 
ness!" 

*^ Was ever such a mean and crawling craven! 
forgiveness for Sir Lionel Fitzmauriee! and im- 
plored by one whom he has thus wronged ! Why, 
thou fond fool, thou simple abject gull, thy head' 
will be engraved to be stuck upon the ballads of 
Patient Grisele ; and the hawkers sha^l cry thee 
about the streets, for the human spaniel that fawned 
upon the foot that spurned it" 
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'<Ala$! alas! call me what namea you list^ but 
once more I implore you not to put Sir Lionel to 
this extremity and shame ; — ^if not for my sake, oh, 
spare him for that of Beatrice! You would not 
make your own daughter fatherless ?" 

<< Did he not make me childless, when h'e took 
her from me ? He left me nothing to nurse or 
nourish but my revenge: this have I fostered as my 
ahild, and by this I swear that Sir Lionel shall do 
atonement to me and to the law by his death! My 
noble relatives are all eager to support me, and to 
tear him down from his usurped eminence ; the pro* 
ceedings are begun ; the case is clear ; his doom is 
sealed ; we want nothing but some "additional evi* 
dence of his second marriage. None can so well 
furnish it as yourself: it is for this purpose I have 
sought the present interview ; for your nuptials 
seem to have been secret, and we have yet found no 
witnesses to the ceremony. You will have a legal 
summons to attend upon the trial ; and when you 
have better recollected your wrongs, you will doubt- 
less come forward wiUi alacrity to re-obtain pos- 
session of your fortune — ^to set yourself free from a 
faithless wretch who despise^ and insults you-r-t^ 
avenge the numerous victims who have perished by 
his sword or his subtleties — ^to rid the world of a 
monster by whom it has been too long braved and 
outraged." 

At these words she walked disdainfully out of the 
room, leaving Lady Fitzmaurice (w^om we shall 
continue to call by that name) still kneeling — ^an 
attitude from which, indeed, her visitant had never 
attempted to raise her, and in which she remained 
for some time after her departure, too much be- 
wildered and stunned^ by the intelligence she bad 
heard, to move or speak. No sooner did her recol- 
lection return to her, than she availed herself of her 
supplicating posture to put up the most fervent 
prayers to Heaven for the preservation of Sir Lio- 
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nel, as well as for his Gonversion to the wafs of 
righteousness and salvation ; and^ having in some 
degree allayed her agony by these intercessions, ac- 
companied by a flood of tears, she threw herself 
down upon her bed to take counsel of her own sad 
thoughts, how she should act in this most distressing 
emergency. 

When the stranger, who passed by the name of 
Mrs. Bohnn, and who was indeed what she had re* 
presented herself to be — the first wife of Sir Lionel 
— ^had determined to emerge from her obscurity and 
execute her long-cherished purpose ot revenge, she 
had proceeded with the same wariness and delibera- 
tion that had induced her to postpone the wreaking 
of her wrath until it could be done signally and effeo^ 
tually. She knew the character with which she 
had to deal — that he was crafty as well as audacious, 
not easy to circumvent, still more difficult to in- 
timidate — and she determined, therefore, to leave 
nothing to chance ; but so to entangle and hook this 
desperate transgressor, that his first atonement to 
herself and to the world should be a public and a 
final one. As the law then stood, the ofience of 
which he had been guilty was punishable by death; 
and although the perfect ignorance in which it was 
committed would in these days be a sufficient se- 
curity for the life of so unconscious an offender, it 
offered no such guarantee in the time of Henry 
VIII., when it was difficult to say whether the legal 
enactments were conceived or executed in the more 
barbarous, vengeful, and bloodthirsty spirit To 
guard herself against any mitigation of the sentence, 
she waited till a judge was appointed to- travel that 
circuit, whom she knew to be personally hostile to 
Sir-Lione], from his relationship to the Lord Daw- 
beney, one of his victims, and who had been heard 
to declare, that if he once obtained an opportunity 
of ridding the world of him, he would take good 
care that he should not escape. The attorney she 
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employed was also one who had suffered by Sir Lio- 
nel's machinations^ and who was actuated by a most 
rancorous spirit of hostility to^eek his destruction. 
Numerous and powerful^ her noble relations, who 
felt the injuries she had received, as insults to the 
name of Bohun, espoused her quarrel with the great* 
est ardour, and promised to support her, when she 
at length determined to come forward, with all the 
influence of the family; so that no measure seemed 
to have been neglected, which could ensure the suc- 
cess of her cause and the utter ruin of Sir Lionel. 

As soon as all these arrangements had been com- 
pleted, she ptoceeded to the Tor House, to over- 
whelm him with the intellig%ce of her existence^ 
and of the means that had been employed to bring 
down quick and inevitable destruction upon his 
head. She had long looked forward to this mo- 
ment of personal triumph over her victim. She 
enjoyed it with the keenness of a violent and vin- 
dictive woman, wronged in the te nderest point until 
her love had been converted into a bitter and ma* 
lignant hatred. Not content v|rith these tidings, 
astounding as they were, she tcirmented him still 
further, by informing him, that while he had been 
spreading his wiles and snares fbr others, he had 
been himself entangled in hers— f-that she had sur- 
rounded him with spies in his oWn household; and 
the taunt stung him to the very heart, when she de- 
clared, that in the midst of all his subtle machina- 
tions, he had suffered himself to be circumvented, 
undermined, and outwitted by a woman. 

Such were the subjects of tht>s|e furious pncoun- 
terings, of that exulting menace and fierce defiance, 
which had been loud enoueh to reach the ears of her 
maid, and fill the bosom of Lady Fitzmauriee with 
painful apprehensions, although neither of them at 
the moment could diviiie their immediate import. 
One, or even two, of these stormy interviews were 
not sufScient to appease the vindictive fe^ngs of 
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Mr& Bohun, whose assamed name we shall con« 
tinue to assicn to her. She loved to banquet her 
heart upon the sight 6f his passion and dismay; to 
reproach him with his enormities; to twit him with 
his simplicity in falling into the pit that she had dig- 
ged for him; to defy him im escape, whether he 
might call man or deyil to his aid. But th^se meet- 
ing, inveterate and wrathful as the battling of two . 
evil' spirits, were now over. The moment of trial, 
drew near— Lady Fitzmaurice had received a for- 
mal summons to attend — and the strange lady came 
on]y once more to the Tor House, which was to ask 
her whether it was her intention to cofttply with the 
notice. # 

^'Alas! alas!" stie exclaimed, in answer to this 
inquiry, *< how can I do otherwise? the law must 
be obeyed-^it is niy intention to be present at the 

Iff AcU . / 

<< Enough T' replied her companion: **I knew 
that you would at length feel your wrongs; that you 
would do your duty to yourself, to truth, to the 
world, by bringing down justice upon the common 
enemy. By this I'esolution y<^ have proved your- 
self worthy to have had gentie blood in your veins. 
Farewell!" 

The immediate destruction, that now hung over 
the head of Sir Lijonel, fled from mouth to mouth 
with an inconceivable rapidity, agitating the whole 
of Somersetshire,! but more especially his own 
neighbourhood, id the most violent manner. Ex- 
cepting among his own creatures and dependants, 
the predominant feeling was joy at the prospect of 
being so suddenlv emancipated from his tyranny; 
even among the rjetainers there was such doubt and 
defection, tiiat several slunk away from his service; 
while his many secret enemies, emboldened by the 
prospect of his inevitable downfall, came forward 
to jo\n the few who had «till refosed to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. The family of the Bohuns 
w^re not inactive; they marshalled their followers, 
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whose numbers and consequence inspired a confi- 
dence of victory in the wWe party, collected to 
support the law in dethroning the formidable King 
of the Hill. Badges were assumed by both sides, 
in order that the comrades might be respectively 
known; and a deputation of the Bohuns waited up«^ 
on the Abbot of Gla^ionbury, requesting that a 
body of his servants and retainers might be sent to 
Wells, where the trial was to take place, that they 
might strengthen the hands of justice, aud prevent 
his ancient and most implacable enemy from escap- 
ing, should he be condemned, or from so intimi- 
dating the jury by the display of his power, as io 
compel them to acquit him. In this matter, how- 
ever, the good prelate positively declined all inter- 
ference, declaring that, however rejoiced he might 
be to learn the overthrow of such a ruthless oppres- 
sor and evil-doer, it became him not as a minister of 
peace to exhibit a hostile array, even iii the support 
of the law, and still less in vindication of his pri- 
vate quarrel, in which he desired no better cham- 
pions than truth and justice, no stronger support 
than the conviction of his own ihnocence. 

Sir Lionel in the mean time was bestirring him- 
self with an energy proportionate to the magnitude 
of the danger. Conscious that their own fate was 
to a considerable degree involved m that of their 
master, the greater part of his followers were not 
only staunch, but became emboldened by a species 
of desperation which would act as a counterpoise to 
the numerical superiority of their opponents, should 
they happen to possess that advantage; while many 
in the neighbourhood remained firm to his cause, 
in the belief that by some charm, or enchantment, 
or diabolical aid, he would prove as victorious in 
this struggle as he had done in so many others, of a 
scarcely less desperate nature. Nor were there 
wanting strange and mysterious manifestations about 
the Tor House, which lent a considerable coiinte- 
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nance to this supposition: but whatever eollatefd 
aid Sir Lionel might expect of a supernatural de- 
scription, it was obvious that he did not trust to it 
exclusively; for his treasures were lavishly diffused, 
not only for the purposes of bribery and suborna- 
tion, but of collecting such a band bf armed andre^ 
sohite followers as might operate upon the fears of 
the jury, and deter them from giving a verdict which 
would quickly bringhim to an ignommiousdeath. Me- 
naces were openly made, that if he were driven to this 
extremity, tfie jury should perish with him; and 
his own desperate character, not less than the nature 
apd number of his coadjutors, offered a certain 
pledge that this was not an empty vaunt, although 
the atrocious attempt might eventually be frustrated 
by the vigilance and force of /the opposite party. 

Alarmed by these hostile demonstrations, which 
seemed to recal the wars of the Roses, or the insur- 
rection of Perkin Warbeck's time, the Sheriff of 
Somersetshire began to apprehend that the posse 
comitatus would be overpowered, and not only- 
dispatched letters to the government to state his 
fears, but sent to Bristol, requesting that a company 
or two of the troops, which were about to embark 
from that port for Ireland, might be ordered to his 
support until the trial should be concluded. These 
forces, however, had sailed when his messenger ar- 
rived, and there was no time for receiving assist- 
ance from the government; so that he was left to 
his own resources, and to the hope that by adding 
the civil power to one of the parties, he might so 
overawe the other as to prevent any open breach of 
the peace. 

I«ady Fitzmaurice had held no communication 
with her husband on this all-important subject, nor 
was he aware that she had been summoned to give 
evidence on the trial. She was always placid and 
mild, although with a tinge of melancholy which 
the benevolent smile of her resignation oould not 
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altogether subdue. This pensive expression, how* 
ever, seemed to wear off as the day of trial drew 
near; she moved about with an air of confidence 
and self-importance quite inconsistent with her 
usual demeanour, and whenever she encountered 
her husband, contemplated him with a smile of 
affectionate complacency, or spoke to him in a tone 
of consolation and endearment. In all this, the un- 
fortunate Sir Lionel, according to his usual estimate 
of human nature, saw nothing but joy at the pros- 
pect of his downfall and deaUi, clumsily attempted 
to be concealed beneath hypocritical professions of 
an increased regard; and the indifference or con- 
tempt, with which he had always beheld her, and 
which was now aggravated into hatred by consider- 
ing her as the exulting cause of his present peril, 
led him to repel all her approaches witii a stern and 
even fierce command, that she should not pester 
him with her presence at a moment of such absorb- 
ing difficulty. 

Unoffended by this forbidding return to her ad- 
vances, and without communicating her purpose to 
a single human being, she waited for the morning 
of trial, when she mounted her horse, and rode off 
unattended towards Wells. The road was crowded 
*with partizans, and bands of country people, all 
converging to the same point, all variously interested 
in the same event, all discoursing of the same subject 
As she drew nearer to the town, the throng not 
only increased, but assumed a more tumultuous^ 
character; the different parties, who were easily 
recognized by their respective badges, encountering 
one another with insulting cries and menaces, or 
occasionally skirmishing with their clubs, although 
the majority seemed disposed to wait the result of 
the trial before they regularly measured strength 
with their opponents. Through this noisy and 
threatening multitude she rode on unmolested^ un- 
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known to many, and civilly treated where she wa» 
recognized; for the Bohuns, knowing the value of 
her evidence, had given strict orders that she 
should not suffsr the smallest indignity. There 
was, indeed, little necessitv for this command; for 
such was the influence of her lowly unobtrusive 
virtues, and so completely was she separated from 
Sir Lionel in the public opinion, that all parties 
were unanimous in affording her the homage of 
their respect 

In^this manner did she reach the town of Wells, 
where she dismounted, and forcing her way, not 
without considerable difficulty, through the crowd, 
proceeded to the Sessions House, made herself 
known, was instantly escorted into court, and 
placed within the bar on a bench appropriated to 
the witnesses. The hall was nearly filled within, 
ai^d completely surrounded without, by the civil 
power; for the judge, who had made sure of con- 
demning Sir Lionel, anticipated a riot and assault, 
and had directed the sheriff to make special provi> 
sion for the personal safety of himself and the jury. 
There was still, however, a considerable number of 
the respective partisans within the building, whose 
menacing looks sufficiently attested the necessity of 
these pi;iecautions against tumult < 

The hall was now thi*onged almost to suffocation 
—the judge had taken his seat, looking with a stern 
and dread aspect upon Sir Lionel's partisans hud- 
dled together on one side ofthebuildine — the name 
and offence of the culprit had been proclaimed, and 
the judge was about to charge the grand jury with 
his offence, when Lady Fitzmaurice, rising up and 
addressing herself to his lordship, declared that she 
had something to state . which would render all fur- 
ther proceedings unnecessary, and save the time and 
labour of the court These words were only par- 
tially heard by the bystanders; and such was the 
eagerness to ascertain their import, and the conse- 
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quent buzz that ran round the crowds as they all 
pressed more eagerly forward to listen, that some 
time elapsed before silence could be obtained. This 
was no sooner accomplished, than casting down her 
eyes, while her face was suffused with a deep blush. 
Lady Fitzmaurice thus proceeded to address the 
judge. 

<^ Indeed, indeed, my lord, I would rather lose 
a limb of my body, or have my tongue cut from my 
mouth, than give you such speech as I am about to 
utter, or m&e this grievous declaration of my 
shame; but since I have been summoned to give 
evidence in this matter, it becomes me not to waste 
the time of your lordship and the jury, but ta inform 
you that it were vain to let the proceedings go for- 
ward, since in good sooth I was never married to 
Sir Lionel, and I am willing to leave him, and go 
back to the obscurity from which he took me, and 
leave his lawful and rightful wife to ^ ' 

** How sayest thou, woman, what!" interrupted 
the judge angrily, « speak up, — never married to 
Sir Lionel, aaidst thou?" 

^^ Alas, aks! my lord, it is true — ^I said so: expose 
me not to more shame by making me repeat the 
word." 

^^ Talk not to me of shame, thou brazen harlotry ! 
— ^Was ever such a bold-tongued wanton — such a 
saucy giglot as this? And hast thou dared, being 
only the paramour, the mistress, the concubine of 
this man, to take the name, style, and title of Lady 
Fitzmaurice? Wretch! thou art punishable by the 
law." 

<< Alack, alack! I know it — ^I desire it all — ^and 
I am willing to abide it." 

" Woman! woman! Thou art but a churPs daugh- 
ter, it is true; but thou hast brougl^t down infamy 
upon an honest name, for thy father, the good bo- 
rough-reeve of Frome, whom I well knew, was a 
nKin of fair approof, and well respected." 
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<<Bone Deus! bone Peus! my lord," cried Lady 
Fitzmaurice^ falling upon her knees and clasping 
her hands, while the tears suddenly gushed from 
her eyes, ^^ do not, for the love of Jesus, fling a re- 
proach upon the grave of that good man, lest he 
spring from his winding-sheet, and rise up to curse 
his daughter. Spare him — mention not his name; 
I can bear ^y thing but this. Oh my father! my 
poor father!'' She sobbed violently, and leant for 
support against the railing, hiding her face in hei* 
hands. 

<^ Thou art already accused of all good men,'' 
fiaid the judge; <' thou hast stopped the trial, and Sir 
JUkmel Fitzmaurice has escaped, but as for thee, I 
will so brand thee"— o loud shout of triumph from 
Sir LionePs partisanc^ when they heard this ofi^ial 
confirmation of his escape^ drowned the judge's 
voice with a deafening clamour. In vain did he 
angrily desire the constables and javelin-men to do 
their duty and seize the rioters, declaring that the 
trial should still proceed: — as his orders were not 
heard, and could not have been executed, he hastily 
dissolved the court, and withdrew in furious dud- 
geon, while the adherents of the King of the Hill, 
who were waiting without the building, learning 
his triumph from those within, rent the air with 
their acclamations, and exultingly defied their ad- 
versaries, until the whole vicinity became a tumul- 
tuous scene of uproar and confusion. 

Trembling and humiliated, and hiding her face 
as much as possible in her hood, Lady Fitzmaurice 
was endeavouring to steal through the clamorous 
crowd,' when she was unfortunately recognized by 
a party of the Bohuns, who not only stigmatized 
her with every opprobrious epithet that could de- 
grade her sex, but were proceeding to assault her 
wi£h a brutal violence which might have proved fa- 
tal, had she not been rescued by a band of Sir Lio- 
nel's followers, by whom she was escorted to her 
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hoirse, and accompanied as a body-guard to the Tor 
House. As to Sir Lionel^-his return was a trium- 
phal procession, accompanied with every noisy de- 
monstration that could signalize his victory. The 
Bohun party did, indeed, collect thiemselves with 
the intention of making an attack upon their oppo- 
nents, but so many of their late adherents had slunk 
away, and assumed the colours of Sir Lionel the 
moment they learnt his success, that they deemed 
it more prudent to decamp quietly, and leave the 
King of the Hill to the unmolested enjoyment of 
his good fortune. 

No sooner did Lady Fitzmaurice reach her own 
apartment than she threw herself upon her knees, 
humbly imploring the forgiveness of heaven for the 
falsehood she had so publicly uttered to save her 
husband^s life, declaring that it was done to prevent 
his becoming the prey of the great enemy of man- 
kind, should he die in his present state, as well as 
in the hope that his preservation might bring him 
to repentance, and restore him to himself, to virtue, 
and to the chance of salvation. Hitherto her courage 
and firmness had been upheld by the necessity for 
their exertion, by the conviction that her self-posses- 
sion was required for her husband's safety, by the 
suggestions of her conscience, that she ought not to 
lose a moment in imploring forgiveness for the false- 
hood she had uttered, though not upon oath, in a 
public court of justice. But when these duties were 
discharged — ^when, on proceeding to Sir Lionel's 
apartment, she beheld him rescued from an ignomi- 
nious deatJi, reinstated in the possession of his man- 
sion, flushed with the triumph of his victory^ and 
welcoming her as she approached with a smile of 
unaccustomed gladness, her feelings almost instantly 
overcame her. She ran wildly towards him, scream- 
ing out-^^< Oh, my husband, my husband, you are 
saved! you are saved!" burst into an hysterical pas- 
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«iaQ of kughler^ threw benelf into hui annffy and 
fainted away. 

Even Sir Lionel was affected bj this unequivocal 
manifestation of an affection^->-a devotedneas that 
was proof against long eontinued unrequital, aliena- 
tion, and contempt He could not understand it 
It baffled all his theories of human nature: it dis- 
proved all the selfidmess which he had conceived 
to be inwoven with >thc very heart's core of his fel* 
low-creatures; it controverted all his maxims; it 
reproached his whole line of conduct Equally un- 
able to attribute interested motives to her proceed- 
ing, or to contest the depth and reality of her affec- 
tion^ his pride took refuge in the old expedient of 
setting her down for a fond fool, who was only less 
base than mankind in general, because she was a 
greater simpleton. So difficult did he find it to dis- 
abuse himself of the.belief in some uodivulged cause 
for her generous conduct, that almost his first ques- 
tion, after she had recovered^ her senses, was to in- 
quire her motives for thus voluntarily cond^aning 
herself to infamy, by the utterance <m a puUic and 
deliberate falsehood. 

^^ My dear Sir Lionel,'' she replied; ^< fop, alas! I 
must not call you my husband : what motive toubt 
I have had, but to preserve from shameful death the 
man whom I had sworn to love and honour ? — ^not 
only from death here, but from death hereafter! 
Nay, now, think not so pooriy of me as to dream 
that I would reclaim my f(Mrtune. By my sooth, 
and on my soul! I would not touch a tester of it 
Thus far, at least, they cannot {Mrevent *my being 
your wife ; and if I may not bear the name, let me 
be your friend, your counsellor, your preserve from 
a worse peril than this of the trial, — and I will not 
ask a better solace for the shame that I have brou^t 
down upon my head." And then, with the most 
earnest and fervent entreaties, she besought him to 
detach himself from his evil courses; to retread the 
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fMtths of peace; to abjure all foal alliances; to recon- 
cile himself to Heaven. Upon this subject he was 
never a patient listener; his mind was made up, 
whether righ^ or wrong, too firmly to be diverted 
from its course by reasoning or advice, and his pride 
revolted from liie idea oi being catechised by his 
wife. Even her recent service, vital as it was, could 
not reconcile him to such degradation; and though 
he would not hurt her feelings by anv harsh dismis- 
sal, he pleaded the necessity of hastily leaving her, 
that he mi^t thank his numerous adherents, who 
were still loudly huzzaing around the buildii^, amd 
give orders for Uieir being treated with the best ale 
that the c^lar wouM supply. 

Under the influence of this potent liquor, which 
was liberally distributed to all comers, the precinct 
of the Tor Hill exhibited an uproarious scene of riot 
and revelry, until the moon had arisen to light home 
the wassailers; many of whom bad especial need of 
her assistance, to save liiem from ponds and pitfalls; 
Captaaci Basset was in all his glory, toasting his no- 
Ue master, and filling the flagon, and roaring scraps 
(^Bacchanalian songs, till he began to bram in his 
cups, and drew his rapier upon one of his own ^arty ; 
when a mutual friend kindly knocked him down 
with the black jack; and rcdlixug him into the wood- 
bouse, left him to sleep himself sober, and reconcile 
himself to his brmses as he best mo^rt. As was 
customary upon all occasions of unusual resort to tiie 
laansion, Cecil had been conveyed to his prison' in 
^ke tower, where he remained for some time de- 
prived of his sleep, and as unable to account for the 
tumultuous 0ierry-makii% beneath him, as he tdid 
been upon occasion of the royal visit 

A very difierent scene was beii^ acted in the 
town of Wells, where the self-styled Mrs. Bohun 
had taken up her abode. ' Violent and vindictive as 
riie was, she had not been so exclusively actuated by 
revenge in her late proceedings, as she had stated in 
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her intenriew with Lady Fitzmaurice. Thin mo'^ 
tive had doubtless influenced her conduct for a long 
time past; and would ultimately have led her to 
make a public attempt upon her husl)^nd's life; but 
her lon^-cherished design had been accelerated by 
the addition of another passion, not less powerful 
than her thirst of vengeance. She had become vi- 
olently attached to a young man of desperate for- 
tunes bqt of noble family, who, in the hope of ad- 
vancing himself by her high connexions, was willing 
to marry her if she could become disengaged from 
her first nuptials. No method appeared so simple 
or so feasible as to procure the death of Sir Liondi 
by the hands of Justice; jno pains were spared to ac- 
complish an object which all her family desired as 
earnestly as herself; and according to the opinion of 
their legal advisers, not a doubt could be entertained 
of their success. To have all her hopes thus sud- 
denly dashed to the ground in the very moment of 
anticipated victory, — to be at the same instant rob- 
bed of the revenue upon which her heart had been so 
long feeding, disappointed in her love, humiliated 
by the defeat of herself and all her proud relatived, 
and stung to the innermost soul by the triumph of 
the man she most hated upon earth; — all this was 
more than a woman of such ungovernable passions 
could endure. In a transport of sudden, rage she 
swallowed poison on the very night of the trial, and 
next morning was found dead in her bed! 

It were needless to state Sir Lionel's jeratification 
upon learning these tidings, which enectually re- 
lieved him from all future apprehensions. Delicacy 
tdiWards a family who had so recent]/ sought his 
destruction, was of course entirely out of the ques- 
tion, and he therefore proposed to Lady Fitzmau- 
rice that they should be immediately and publickly 
re-married. That he should be influenced to this 
proposition by any wish to secure a legal claim to 
her fortune, never entered into the thoughts of tiiis 
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single-minded woman, who judged other hearts by 
the generosity of her own. Lowered as she must 
be in the public estimation^ by having confessed her- 
self, however falsely, and with whatever magnani- 
mous motive, to be Sir Lionel's mistress, she saw 
nothing but an unexampled condescension in his 
now coming forward to make her indeed his wife, to 
confirm her station in society, to uphold her charac- 
ter, to restore her to her own approbation, as well as 
to that of the world in general. After the celebra- 
tion of her second nuptials, her humble though de- 
voted attachment to her husband, exalted by a feel- 
ing of gratitude, became even more fervent than be- 
fore. Sir Lionel himself, unaccustomed as he was 
to any compunctious visitings, hs^ the decency to 
abstain for some time from open outrage upon her 
feelings; so ihat the harassed and care-worn Lady 
Fitzmaurice was allowed to enjoy an interval of 
comparative tranquillity. And thus was the fortu- 
nate King o£ the Hill once more victorious over all 
his enemies, left to the unmolested enjoyment of his 
triumph, and to the increased homage which was 
excited by. the belief that his human or infernal 
abettors would carry him with equal success through 
every future difficulty, and entail inevitable destruc- 
tion and death upon all those who should dare to 
struggle with his power, or even question his supre- 
macy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tn SanctuaiT may be sought 
Protection mm the erilt vrougfat 

By fello v-creaturet ; 
From foes it may preserve oar life ; 
But what can save us from the strife 

Of our own natures ? 

It is time now, that we should revert to Dudley, 
whom we left just entering the Sanctuary of West- 
minster, where he took care to have himself regis- 
tered in the books as a sanctuary-man, and to pay 
the fees which entitled him to all the privileges of 
the place. When he had first agreed to betake him- 
self to this asylum, it had merely sumested itself to 
his mind as a refuge for political olenders, or for * 
those men who having been reduced to poverty by 
fire, tempests, the chances of the sea, or other inevi- 
table misfortunes, might seek protection from per- 
secution or cruel creditors, under the wing of the 
church — and such probably was the original purpose 
of the institution. But it had long been converted 
into an abuse more abominable than that of the 
mon^y-changers in the temple, who turned the house 
of God into a den of tiiieves. In Edward the Fifth's 
reign, the Duke of Buckingham had been justified 
in exclaiming — "Now look how few sanctuary-men 
there be, whom necessity or misfortune compelled 
to go thither! and then see on the other side, what 
a sort there be commonly therein, of si^ch whom 
wilful unthriftiness hath brought to naught; what a 
rabble of thieves, murderers, and malicious, heinous 
traitors they be, and that in two places especially, — 
the one at the elbow of the citv, and the other in the 
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very bowels.* I dare well avow it, if you weigh 
the good they do with the hurt.that cometh of theni) 
ye shall find it much better to lose both than to have 
both. And this I say, although they were not 
abused, (as they now be, and so long have been,) 
that I fear me ever they will be, while men be afeard 
to set their hands to the amendment; as though God 
and St Peter were the patrons of ungracious living. 
Now unthrifts rit)t and run in debt upon boldfnessof 
these places; yea, and rich men run thither with poor 
men^s goods; there they build, there they spend, 
and bid their creditors go whistle. Men^s wives 
run thither with their husband^s plate, and say they 
dare not abide with their husbands for beating; 
thieves bring thither stolen goods, and live thereon. 
There devise they new robberies nightly, and steal 
out, and rob, rive, and kill men, and come again 
into those places, as though they gave them not oply 
a safeguard for the harm that they have done, but a 
license also to do more mischiefs, ^'t 

Since this period the abuse had been in son/le re- 
spects limited, but still enough remained to render 
the above description, not very inapplicable to the 
present condition of th^ place; and Dudley, on retir- 
ing from the office where he paid his fees, was cla- 
morously assailed by a mob of untried malefi|ctors, 
runaway spendthrifts, and loose women, whose ap- 
pearance and manner indicated that it might not be 
very safe to resist their demand of a contribution 
equivalent to the garnish money of our ■ modern 
prisons. 

This donation, or rather extortion, was placed in 
the hands of a collector, and when it amounted to a 
sufficient sum, was devoted to the laudable purpose 
of a banquet, which, by the assistance of the potent 
Lambeth ale operating upon such unscrupulous 

* Westminster Abbey and St. Martin's 1e Grand, 
t Hall's Chronicle, p. 354. 
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characters, generally terminated in a noctural sor- 
tie against somequarterof the neighbourhood, and a 
suitable addition to the broken heads, as well as the 
stolen goods and chatties of the Sanctuary. Glad to 
escape from this rude rabblement, he was hasttoing 
towards his own lodgings when he was accosted by 
two men of gentlemanly address and demeanour, 
although their attire betrayed that disregard to ap- 
pearances whic^ is apt to be en^ndered by a compul- 
sory sequestration from worshipful society. There 
is a slovenly, careless independence, acquired by 
being beneath censure as well as above it — a free- 
and-easy recklessness, peculiar to ruined men, who 
despair of rising, and know that they cannot fall 
lower, which was strikingly exhibited by one of 
these individuals, and in a less marked manner by 
his companion, who had the air of being foreigner. 
^< Salve, et siste pedem,'' cried the former, around 
whose bonnet were fantastically arranged some netv 
tie-leaves in the form of a wreath — "It may lik^ 
you, amice mi, to understand that there are of all 
sorts in this same Sanctuary of Westminster. 

< Some patchei^ some loiels, some naughty packsy 
Some facers, some bracers, that make great cracks.' 

Besides which, there be haskersand ribalds, dicers, 
carders, tumblers, rogues, and renegades, punks, 
and pussels — 

' Brainless blinkaids that blow at the coal, 
Pole-hatchets that prate at every ale-pole. — ' 

mendici, mimae, balatrones, et hoc genus omne. 
But on the other hand, there be men of reverence 
and worship within these precincts, of whom 1 my- 
self. Heaven help the mark, am one; for I am the 
Identical Johannes Skeltonus, Oxonii poeta laurea- 
tus; whom my friend Erasmus, in his epistle to our 
most noble King, entitleth ^ Britannicarum litera- 
rum lumen et decus,' — whom his own pious propen- 
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•tties, (Eu! Euge! Papae! Evax!) have procured to 
be made rector of Diss Ik Norfolk; and whom the 
monoculos, the Polypheme in the ^carlet hat, the 
unit-eyed cardinal compelled (Heu! Eheu! Proh! 
* Heimihi!) to swim into this sanctuary net of Saint 
Peter the fisherman, lest he should be caught, skin- 
ned and cut up, to tickle his eminency's most emi- 
nent palate. '' 

'< Though I have been a long dweller abroad,'' 
said Dudley, << I have not travelled %) far but that 
the pithy, pleasant, and profitable works of Master 
Skelton, the laureate, have reached me.'' 

<*By Mary Gypsey, quod scrlpsi scripsi," con- 
tinued the poet; ^^ and as to my wreath, since Apol- 
lo's laurel would not screen me from the thunder of 
a butcher's son, I have given it the avaunt, and as- 
sumed the nettle as the fitter type, which, though it 
may enable me to sting others, cannot be placed 
around my head without my harming my own 
fingers: Since death robbed me of Lily the Gramma- 
rian, my ^ass in praesend,' as I was wont to name him, 
I have been fain to flog with my chaplet the mendi- 
cant friars, the Dominicans, and the red-hatted Lu- 
cifer, from whose clutches I was only saved by my 
good friend Abbot Islip, of Westminster, and the 
privilege of his hallowed verge, where we fear not 
the eaveS-droppei's — 

* Leering and lurking here and theroTlike spies, , 

The devil tear their tongues, and pick out their eyes.' 

<* Beshrew my own babbling tongue! If I begiiai 
quoting my doggrel ryhmes, I shall, never introduce 
to you my right worthy and learned friend Poly- 
dore Virgil, the Archdeacon of Wells; who is, for 
the time being, fain to do penance, by registering 
himself as a Sanetuarian." 

From the personage thus introduced, and who, 
although a foreigner, proved to *be of much more 
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sober and discreet English speech than the poet^ 
Dudley gathered that the Atter order of resident^'' 
within the asylum, disclaiming companionship with 
the rogues and ^ribalds that first assailed him, had 
formed a society or club among themselves, of 
which they invited him to become a member, and 
to celebrate his induction by dining with them that 
very day. To this invitation he had no sooner given 
a willing assent, than the laureate exclaimed — 
^^ Then by Mahound and the mash* tub, per Jovem 
et ^depol, and by the bearded Bacchus himself^ 
we will drink till the merry ale-sop do dance in the 
foretop, and quaff confusion to the butcher's dog thai 
first brought me into this jeopardy, for 

* Of no tyrant I read that did him exceed. 
Neither yet Dioclesian, nor yet Domitian, 
Kor yet crooked Cacu8» nor yet drunken Bacchas, 
Neither Phalery, reh^ned in Valety, 
Nor Sardanapall, unhappiest of all. 
Nor Nero the worst, nor Claijdius the curst. 
Neither Zerobbabel, nor cruel Jesabel, — 
The Soldan nor the Turk wrought never such work, 
For to let their hawks fly in the Cburdi of Saint Sophy,' 

• 
as this colossus, with one foot on the throne and one 

upon the altar; to whom I have often wished as ma- 
ny sore crosses, ^' quot volucrum pennae, quot sunt 
tormenta Gehenna. ^' And so. Master • Dudley, 
until noon, which is our hour of dinner, I give you 
well to fare, and 4Quot sunt virtutes, tot tibi mitto 
salutes.' " 

So saying he sauntered away, leaning on the arm 
of his companion, and reciting to him a new philip* 
pie in his usual macaronic style, which he had just 
composed; while Dudley, whom neither his own 
mii^rtunes nor the bad example of the Laureate 
could betray into an oblivion of so important a duty 
as that of dress, arrayed himself in a new French 
suit, as if determined to astound the forlorn inmates 
of the Sanctuary, by the uncongenial freshness of 
his equipments. 
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Thus adorned^ he betook himself, at the appoint- 
hour, to the dinner-party, where he found the 
Laureate still decorated with his nettle-wreath, in- 
stalled in the chair as the Symposiarch, to which 
office he had been elected by the suffrages of the 
quests. Of these, the greater number proved to be 
refugees from the vengeance of the different spiritual 
courts, which, with a laudable impartiality of perse- 
cution, were baeinning to torment smd burn all sects 
and all parties mat had i*endered tMnselves in any 
way obnoxious to their fluctuating fulminations. 
The religious world was in all the terror and confu- 
sion of a chaotic crisis; the rock of the old faith was 
reeling and sinking to the bottom; the new one had 
not yet acquired sufficient stability to afford a hold- 
fast In the midst of the storm Sbme clung with 
clesperation to the former; some grappled with a de- 
voted energy to the latter; some were struggling 
and floating between the two; ^<and the roar and 
dashing of opinions loosened from their accustomed 
hold, might be heard like the noise of an angry 
sea.'^* Because the King had been dubbed the De- 
fender of one faith, he seemed to consider himself 
authorized to propound as many more as he pleased; 
there was no security for liberty or life but in agree- 
ing with the royal theologian, who inculcated his 
doctrine by the persuasions of the fagot and the rea- 
sonings of the halter; and whose own tenets varied 
with every change of policy, passion, or caprice. 
Tn this state of things the Sanctuary was sure to be 
crowded with polemical disputants; whose fanatical 
zeal being fostered by impunity, vented itself in fu- 
rious, almost frantic, altercations of hourly occur^ 
rence, until the whole place resembled a spiritual 
arena, where the wild beasts in the shape of the dif- 
ferent bigots and dogmatists, did their best to worry, 
and mangle, and tear one another to pieces. 

Such were the wrathful wranglers whom the 

* Hftzlitt's Lectures^ p. 15. 
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Laureate delighted, with a malicious joy, to set tor* 
gether by the ears, encouraging their Lapithaeas 
strife, even at the festive board oitheir weekly meet- 
ings. Many, indeed, had enrolled themselves of 
the club for the purpose of promulging their peculiar 
theological notions, others to oppose what they con* 
ceived to be pestilent heresies, the poet to flout all 
parties; — often interrupting their profound discus- 



sions by gross and indecent bulSboaery, by singing 
Anglo-Latin A^, which he had composed for the 
purpose of inflammg their dissensions, or by reciting 
some farcical extract from his own works. It waa 
quite new to Dudley to find the guests more eager 
to discuss tilie most abstruse points of doctrine, than 
the savoury messes set before them, upon whose 
merits there could not be any difference of opinion; 
—4:0 behold those who had met at the same table as 
presumed friends, instantly flying at one another's 
throat as infurisded controversttdistsf — ^to see the 
chairman, whose business it should have been to se* 
cure harmony, aggravating the respective disputants^ 
embroiling more the fray by decision, and endea- 
voring to make the tenets of both parties equally ri- 
diculous by the reductio ad absurdwn. 

Among the guests upon the present occasion, was 
a furious reformer, named Woodville, upon whom 
the 'Laureate had bestowed the nickname of the 
Mad Lutheran, and whose zeal, indeed, seemed ta 
have completely got the better of his wits. Utterly 
regardless of the viands set before him, he was 
maintaining with a foaming energy, and a propor- 
tionate vehemence of gesticulation that ^^ singing 
and saying of mass, matins, or evensong, is but 
roaring, howling, whistling, mumming, conjuring, 
and juggling; and the playing ^t the organs a foolish 
vanity ;''* while a Romanist, on theotherhand, with 

* So it was declared iti the « Seventy eight Fautes and 
Abuses of Religion in the Protestation of the Clarfpe of the 
lower House," within the province of Canterbury, presente^^ 
^o the King in 1536. 
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mttch more temper^^ but with an equal inflexibility 
of opinion, was upholding the ancient system, anti- 
cipating all sorts of mischief from the translation of 
the Bible,* and branding the professors of the new 
.faith with contumelious terms, that seemed to make 
the blood of his opponent boil in his veins, until he 
exhibited a visible propensity to pugilistic argu- 
ment, or to the use of such missile logic as came 
within his reach. This "last infirmity of noble 
minds,'' the chairman had no wish to encourage, 
well knowing, by experience, that these flying per- 
suasives might hit other heads than those for which 
they were intended, and by no means anxious that 
the "Mad Lutheran" should reduce the skulls of 
the company to the same cracked condition as his 
own. « The master saw the madness rise," and to 
check its explosion, struck his hand violently upon 
the table, ejaculating, <' Silence; ye stultiloquent 
brawlers — we are met, like honest friends and true 
topers, and sheltering -from liie storm under the 
same tree, to drink the three outs — ale out of the 
pot — ^money out of the pocket — wit out of the head ; 
which is the established order df proceeding; 
whereas ye have begun with the last first, which is 
flat rebellion against your Symposiarch, who will 
throw his nettle-crown into the mouth of the next 
culprit thus ofiending. Non sum vates ille, de quo 
loquuntur mille? Am I not your bard, your Lau- 

* The friends of igpiorance, in those da^ys, seem to have been 
as much horrified at the promulgation of the Scriptures, as 
they are in ours at the diflfusion ot education ; and it is record- 
ed of one individual, that he. preferred suicide to witnessing 
such an abomination. Speaking of one Pavier the Town 
Clerk of the city of London, Hall writes — *< I myself heard him 
once saie to me, and other that wer by, swearing a great 
othe, that if he thought the kyng's highnes would set forth the 
Scripture in English, and let it be red of the people by his auo- 
thontie, rather than he would so long live, he lyould cut his 
own throat ; but he brake promes, for as you have hard, he 
hanged bymself ; but of what mynde and intent he so did, God 
judge."— CAraw'c/w, p. 806. 

16* • 
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reate, who has sworn to preoenre harmony? Where 
be these truant minstrels? Strike up your clari* 
chords, virginals, clarions, shawms, organs, record-, 
ers, rebecks, and sackbuts. What ! have we none 
to make the noisy air do trewage to our kingship? 
Then let the ear gpo starve: we will make music for 
the mouth, so rattle your cans, cups, and cruses, fill 
to the brim, bury yo^ noses in the foam, and drink 
confusion to the Cardinal of St. Cecilia; the Arch- 
bishop of York; the Pope of the Legatine Court; 
the EUshop of Burfaam, Worcester, and Hereford ; 
the Abbot of St Alban's in commendam; and the 
Lord High Chancellor of England; — all of which 
dimities one man can see to fulfil with one eye.'^ 

Most of the party being personally hostile to 
Wolsey, this toast produced a rare instance of ac- 
cordance among them, being drunk with only two- 
or three dissentient voices; when the chairman, anx- 
ious to ];»event a relapse into an altercation, with 
which he saw Dudley to i)e already disgusted, de- 
clared that he would sing them a song upon Mar- 
garet his mistress, and would challenge every re- 
creant that should afterwards refuse to drink her 
health in a bumper. In compliance with this pro- 
mise he sang, or rather chanted, the following irre* 
gular ditty: — 

** Merry Margaret as midaummer flower. 

Gentle as falcon or hawk of the tower. 

With solace and gladness, 

Much mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness, 

So joyously, so maidenly, so womanly,. 

Her demeaning, in every thing, far, far passing 

What I can endite or suiHce to write. 

Of merry Margaret, as midsummer ftower. 

Gentle as falcon or hawk of the tower. 

As patient and still, and as full of good-will, as fair Isip- 

hill, 
Coliander, sweet pomander, good Ca^saader. 
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^ead&8t of thought, well nudet well wrought; far may 

^ be sought 

Erst that ye can find so courteous, so lynd, » 
As merry Mai^ret this midsummer flawer. 
Gentle as ftlcoiMMr hawk of the tower.? 

The liealth of his ^^ midsummer flower'' wasr 
quaffed with great cordiality: but the laureate was 
not Orpheus enou^ to tame the wild beasts by 
whom he was surrounded. Woodville, the crazy 
fanatic, sounded the trumpet of attack; others of his 
own persuasion joined him; the sticklers for the an- 
cient faith took up the gauntlet; and the poet, who 
had by this time, imbibed enough of the Lambeth 
a}e to deem it high sport to fan the flames of dis- 
sension, altematdy supported both parties, until 
there was every aj^arance of a fierce and general 
engagement. Amid such combatants, inflamed at 
once with bigotry and beer, Dudley felt no disposi- 
tion to enrol himself, and he accordingly withdrew 
to his own lodgings, resolved to decline the prof- 
fered honour of belonging to the club, and to keep 
himself as much aloof as possible from the disputa- 
tious sanctuarians, who, in addition to their other 
demerits, seemed to have an alarming propensity 
for thread-bare and old-fashioned garments. 

On the following morning, Pierre brought him 
the goods and chatties which had been left at his 
temporary apartments by the Strand l^dge, to- 

5;ether with an earnest offer of her further services 
irom the benevolent lady. 

"Why, how now, Pierre?'' said Dudley, as he 
observed him in an expression of unaccustomed 
i^riousness, which sate as grotesquely upon his fea- 
tures, as if a buffoon were to attempt a rueful aspect 
while looking through a comic mask. <' Art thou 
down-hearted to be safe in ^uoictuary, thou who 
couldst sing a song when thou wert up to the chin 
in Arthur's slougb?^^ 
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**Eh, dame! monsieur," replied Pierr^— pe 
n^etoit que, inoi alors — ^it was only myself then; 
and we Freilbhmen, nous autres Franfoisy we 
don't mind these things. But monsieur is an En- 
glishman; they cannot bear reverses; they hang 
or drown themselves where we should only sing 
a song; it makes one triate even to see them 
in trouble: cord is cheap, tht river is very near, 
and if any thing were to happen to monsieur '' 

Here he shrugsed up his shoulders and his eye- 
brows, expandedhis hands, drew in his breath with 
a shuddering hiss, and stood in an attitude of pro- 
found horror, until his master exclaimed with a 
burst of laughter — " Was I such a poltroon, then, 
in fighting against your countrymen in France, that 
I should hang or drown myself the moment I get 
into trouble in London?" 

<^ But the English," said Pierre, still shaking his 
head distrustingly, ^^ fight against all the world 
much better than against themselves. " 

** Perhaps so; but I promise you, my good Pierre, 
that I am neither going to pop my head into a 
noose, nor under water. On the contrary, it is 
my intention to be more than usually gay, and to 
laugh the more heartily, the more fortune frowns 
upon me." 

^^•^ha! c*est tout autre chose,^^ exclaimed 
Pierre, suddenly resuming his comic looks, and 
clapping his hands, " Bonf bonf Eh Pa/sangue 
Pierrot, boutte has ton chagrin. Morbleu! we 
will be as merry as crickets now we have fallen into 
misfortunes." 

Snapping his fingers, and recommencing his song, 
he skipped and danced out of the room, returning 
presently after with the breakfast, which he held at 
arm's length, with his head up in the air, while he 
shouted with prodigious energy and emphasis — 
^^ Colin mangeant des artichatut;*^ and during 
the remainder of ih« day continued to play thf 
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changes upon his different ditties^ giving an inter- 
mission to his tongue only when he occasionally ex- 
ercised his heels. 

Being now settled, with some degree of tomfort, 
in his new lodgings, which commanded a view of 
the river, Dudley wrote to Sir John at the Tower, 
apologizing for the momentary arrest to which he 
had been exposed by the identity of their names, 
and requesting that he would call upon him ip the 
sanctuary, and advise with him how he mighx best 
disabuse the Cardinal of the prejudiced he had con- 
ceived against him. For several days he received 
no answer, but at length the following reply was 
put into his hands: — 

*^ These from the Tower, where it jumps well 
with my humour to remain as master of the armoury, 
but where my friend. Jack Dudley, warns me it 
might be passing perilous to be impounded as the 
prisoner of Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant. 
Lookee, coz, t^Du hast cozened me once, by suffer^ 
ing me to be arrested for thee and carried bdfore the 
lords of the Star-chamber, even in the very crisis 
of a French ragout, of whose surpassing n^erits I 
had obtained little better than olfactory evidence. 
A pitiful parting,, not from thee, but the ragout; but 
let that pass.— fiarkee, coz, we have now cozened 
one another for the last time; and henceforward we 
are neither kith nor kin. Slid, did I not tell thee, 
that if my*dearest friend got into jeopardy or a gaol, 
I should stay at home, and keep company with Jack 
Dudley? Thou art now in both, and wouldst thou 
have me give myself the lie in the very teeth? My 
good master an^ patron, the lord cardinal, whose 
unheard speech thou wert dotterel enough not to 
laud, stands, as I am well apprised, under the cold 
look of our bluff King, which threatens to disgrace 
and banish him: and though I owe him my post, 
and all I possess, I make myself a stranger to his 
presence, by advide of my friend Jack Dudley, un- 
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til I see whether it be more gainful to open my 
mouth and bark for him, or against him; whilst 
thou, to whom I owe nothing but an arrest, in- 
vitest me to be of thy counsel in the sanctuary! Ve* 
rily, thou art a hopeful namesake, and a modest! — 
Once more, I tell thee, it is my purpose to be buried 
with my head on — ^therefore I fish not in troubled 
waters; and therefore I desire no more of thy tidings 
till thou art riding upwards upon Fortune's wheel, 
when thou shalt hare my signature, which I now 
deem it prudent to withheld; and shalt find me 
once more thy staunch friend, well-wilier, and 
kinsman." 

<* Verily," said Dudley to himself, as he indig- 
nantly tore up the letter; " thou art the most jaunty, 
debonair, and nonchalant of all cold and careful 
calculators; and if to have a bad heart is to be a 
good courtier, by my faith thou art a made man." 

It was obvious that no further assistance was to 
be expected in this quarter; he diftlained, kideed, 
to think of it, after such a cavalier renouncement; 
resolving to trust to the operations of his lawyer, 
for procuring the downfall of Sir Lionel, which 
would of course insure his own emancipation; and 
in the mean while, to beguile the time as well as 
he might by such recreations as the nature of the 
place allowed. In pursuance of this resolution, he 
formed acquaintance with one or two of his neigh- 
bours, ventured out at night into the toWn, and in 
the morning generally had an interview with his 
legal agent, from whom he learnt, with infinite 
satisfaction, the departure of the commissioners for 
the Tor House. Their acknowledged talents and 
unimpeachable character gave him a full assurance 
of success. He entertained not a doubt that Cecil 
would be formally reinstated in his rights: that Sir 
Lionel would be brought to judgment for his mis« 
deeds; and it was with a proportionate dismay thai 
he learnt the utter disappointment of all his hop^s^ 
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The iawjnBF, shook his head, reminding him that 
he had said from the first there was no use in con* 
tending with such an admirable and wonderful man 
as Sir Lionel, who had nearly obtained an exclusive 
command of the perjury-market; and earnestly re- 
commended him not to quit the sanctuary upon any 
account, as his adyel*sary would be more formidable 
than e?er; while the Cardinal, who conceived him- 
s^f to have been misled by false slatements #f 
Cecil's sanity, had expressed himself very angrily 
upon the subject, and wight nowbbe considered his 
enemy, as well as the King of the Hill. 

From all apprehensions upon the Cardinal's score, 
he was soon after relieved by the disgrace and death 
of that distinguished prelate; and as he had himself 
now abandoned all proceedings on Cecil's behalf, 
taking it for granted, by the report of the commis- 
sioners, that he was decidedljp lunatic, although he 
had happened to encounter him in two or three lucid 
intervals, he trusted that Sir Lionel would cease to 
persecute him with false charges, for which there 
was no longer the same motive as before. In this 
expectation the lawyer could not by any means 
coincide with him; revenge, he said, was a sufficient 
impulse to that great, QisX illustrious man, who 
rarely abandoned a design that he had once enter- 
tained, or foreot an enemy that he had once resolved 
to ruin, on which account he strenuously dissuaded 
his client from quitting the sanctuary. In confor- 
mity with this advice, Dudley remained there some 
time longer; but seeing no reason to conclude that 
his adversary meant to press the charges which he 
had registered against him in the different courts, 
and growing weary of the restraint, as well as of 
the sorry companionship of the sanctuary, he had 
just made up his mind to quit it at all risks, when 
an event occurred which not only withdrew him 
from the asylum he had chosen, but procured him 
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A protector, sigainst whom not even the all-defying 
Sir Lionel would dare to raise his finger. 

St. James's Hospital, which was in the custody 
of Eton College, liaving been recently exchang^ 
« with the King for the living of Chattisham^ in Suf- 
folk, the monarch had 'ordered the ancient building 
to be pulled down; and enclosing the swampy 
meadows that surrounded it, for Uie pur^se of 
forming a park, had begun the construction of ^e 
present Palace of St. James's. On his return from 
an excursion up Ihe. river, he landed near West- 
minster Abbey, intending to walk through the new 
enclosures, and examine what progress the work- 
men had made in the edifice. Witfi his customary 
impatience he set off almost alone, without awaiting 
the disembarking of the jserjeant-at-arms who had 
accompanied him; and he had no socmer entered the 
verge, than the sanctuary-men collecting in consi- 
derable numbers to view the gallant show of the 
royal barges, .pressed tumultuously around htm, 
falling upon their knees, and stopping his progress, 
while they clamorously called for mercy and pardon. 
Among the spectators immediately ah^ut his person, 
was Woodville, " the mad Lutheran," whose over- 
boiling zeal had by this time begun to make such 
sad derangement of his intellects, as to justify the 
title which the Laureate had fixed upon him by an- 
ticipation. According to his distempered notions, 
the King had been recently exhibiting symptoms of 
backsliding in the great work of the Reformation, 
and of returning to all the scarlet heresies of Rome. 
Several Protestants had indeed been recently 
executed for wishing to travel faster than the royal 
theologian, a persecution which had irritated the 
mind of the fiery and fanatioal Woodville into a 
delirium of wrath. Interpreting his own fury into 
a divine call, that he should become the champion 
of the oppressed Protestants, and imagining the 
King to have been brought thither by the hand of 
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Heaven, that he might be warned from the error of 
his ways, he suddemy lifted up his voice, and with 
a loud and solemn energy threatened him with the 
wrath of God if he continued to sacrifice his chosen 
people, reminding him how the Israelites had been 
freed from the tyranny of Eglon, the Moabite, by 
the hands of Ehud, whom the Lord had command- 
ed to plunge a dagger into the King's side. Either 
in an unconscious adjustment of his action to his 
vi^ords, or for the purpose of rendering his warning 
ihore impressive in the King's eyes, he snatched a 
dagger from beneath his cloak, and was brandishing 
it menacingly in the air, when Dudley^ who came 
up at that moment, and who really thought that he 
was about to attempt an assassination, leapt over 
two or three of the kneeling men, and struck him 
to the earth with a blow. 

In the same instant he saw that it was the crazy 
Woodville, whom he had not before recognized; 
and when the King, starting back, exclaimed — 
*^Ha! how! what villanous traitor is this?" Dud- 
ley fell upon one knee and replied, — '< So please 
your highness, it is an unfortunate madman whose 
name is Woodville." Several of the sanctuary- 
men confirmed this statement by crying out — " The 
mad Lutheran! the mad Lutheran!" and a party of 
die serjeants-at-arms and gentlemen ushers having 
now run hastily up, the King, after fiercely rebuk- 
ing them for their tardiness, ordered some of them 
to seize the caitifi", carry him to one of the barges, 
and have him conveyed to the Tower; then turning 
towards the sanctuary-men, who still remained upon 
their knees, he exclaimed in a furious voice, and 
with flashing eyes — "A vaunt! ye ruffian crew! ye 
knaves and beasts! ye scum! ye filth! ye felons! 
or by St. Paul, my j^ard shall cut a way through 
ye with their halberds. " Dudley was retiring with 
some indignation, in obedience to his uncourteous 
order, when the King spying him, called out — 

VOL. n. — 17 
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«eated at a table, earnestly examining some draw^ 
ings and plans, the purport of which was occasion- 
ally explained by a heavy coarse-looking personage, 
wearing the appearance of a foreigner, and standing 
at his side. The latter was the celebrated artist, 
Hans Holbein, who, upon recommendation of Sir 
Thomas More, had been taken into the King's ser- 
vice with a salary of 200 florins; and the drawings 
were designs for a beautiful eate to be erected at 
Whitehall, which had now fallen into the King's 
possession by fhe forfeiture of Wolsey. * Amidst 
all his sensuality and cruelty, Henry had a strong 
attachment for the arts, more particularly those of 
architecture and painting, and although he noticed, 
by a glance, the arrival of the Lord Chamberlain 
and his companion, his eyes immediately reverted 
to the papers before him, on which he continued to 
pore very attentively, suggesting from time to time 
various alterations and improvements, in the proprie- 
ty of which the prudent artist took good care to 
acquiesce. During • all this time the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Dudley remained upon their knees; but 
the King had no sooner settled the design for the 
gate, and dismissed the painter, than he ordered 
them to arise, exclaiming, as he surveyed Dudley — 
" Ho! man ! thou art come, art thou? marry, thou 
art a proper fellow, and of a presence that likes me 
well. How sayest thou? What! jumps it with 
thy humour to become one of our gentlemen-ushers, 
till time and thy good deserts may better enable us 
to provide for thee? Ha?" 

Though Dudley was placed by his circumstances 
far above the necessity of seeking a provision in the 
court, he was most anxious to obtain the King's pro- 
tection against the perilous machinations of Sir Li- 

* This fine specimen of Holbein's taste is engrared in the 
Vetosta Monumenta, plate zvii. 
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onel; and he accordingly declared, as he again drop-^ 
ped upon one knee, thatiie should deem it his high- 
est hoQpur to be allowed to serve his grace in what- 
ever station might be appointed to him. 

** Lookee, my Lord of Arundel,'^ said the King-*— 
<^this is a Dudley, and of gentle blood; it was he 
who struck down the beastly madman yesterday; — 
it likes me to have such about me as have quick 
eyes and quicker hands; that wait not for^ word, 
but can catch a look; and whose limbs are as nimble 
as their thoughts, when they see aught that jeopards 
their master; so let him be sworn my liegeman of 
life and limb, and possess him of his duty as a gen- 
tleman-usher. Away!" 

He motioned with his hand a signal of impatience, 
which it was never safe to disregard, and they 
accordingly withdrew, the Lord Chamberlain only 
signifying his acquiescence in the royal commands, 
by a low bow. 

Scarcely had they quitted the traverse, when the 
King hastily issued from it with the drawings in his 
hand, and stamping his foot, exclaimed: << What, 
ho ! gentlemen, are ye deaf ? is there nobody in at- 
tendance? Where be these laggard yeomen? Call 
back the German painter — ^is he gone? What ! are 
the yeomen of the barge in readiness ? then quick, 
sirs, quick; the time presses. For Greenwich, ho! 
for Greenwich!" So saying, he passed forth from 
the apartment, followed by his numerous attendants. 
Holbein, who had been hastily recalled, joined him 
in the ante-room, and accompanied him into his 
barge, where he had hardly seated himself, when 
the King again began to study the drawings in his 
hand. So little could hi^ impetuous temperament 
brook delay, whatever might be the caprice of the 
ihoment, that instead of proceeding to Greenwich, 
he ordered the bargemen to row him to Whitehall, 
that he might immediately settle th^ locality of the 

17* 
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new ^ate, and give ordera for its erection. Here be 
remained so long in diacusnon with Holbein, that 
the time and tide, which would not stay e^en for 
King Henry the Eishth, rendered his proceeding to 
Greenwich impossible; and fie accordingly dispatch- 
ed a messenger thither on horseback, to inform the 
guests that he had changed his mind, and to conv- 
asand their attendance for the following day. 



I9» 



CHAPTER XL 

A court-corrqp^ted slave thoa art ! 
What ! is her name upon thy heart 

So sliglitly graven. 
That, trembling at a tyrant's frown. 
Thou canst renounce her for thine own ? 

O faithless craven ! 

DtTDLET in the meanwhile receiving instructions 
from the Lord Chamberlain as to his duty as a gen- 
tleman-usher, was informed that it was incumbent 
on him to be every night in his pallet, unless he had 
special licence to the contrary; that he was to attend 
in rotation at dinner and supper to see that the 
squires of the body served the King's pottage, and 
every night at eight o'clock, after supper, to make 
the King's cupboard; to take orders in the morning 
where his grace would hear mass, and provide a 
stool, carpet, and cushions ^r the same; to command 
a kniffht to go with him to the ewery-board when 
the King took his meals, to receive the towel and 
water, and see that assays be taken thereof; to call 
the yeomen to take the King's board and tressels 
away; to learn his highness's mind whether it sbaU 
please him to have any heralds, minstrels, or such 
other, to come into his presence; to forbid that no 
manner of man do set any dish upon the King's bed, 
for fear of hurting the rich counterpoints, and that 
no man wipe or rub his hands upon the King's arras, 
whereby it might be hurted; and that no man, what* 
soever be his degree, be so hardy as to nigh the 
King's chair, nor stand under the cloth of estate, nor 
lean upon the King's bed, nor approach the cup* 
board where the King's cushion is laid, nor stand 
upon theiM)*pet, but that all stand down at the lower 
end of the chamber as ni^ as tbey ctin^ andlso with* 
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draw them when the King speaks with any lord or 
gentleman; to record all manner of bread, ale, wine, 
and stocks of trenchers spent in the King's chamber, 
and to certify it into the King's counting-house; — ^if 
there come any honourable persons to the King to 
take them to the cellar, pantry, or buttery, and 
there to command such bread, meat, and drink as 
he shall think fit ; and this in no wise to be with- 
said: it is the King's honour: and at eight o'clock 
to call for a torch for all night, and to go to the but- 
tery for the King's ale, there to receive three cups 
of ash and ale, giving assay thereof; so to the cellar 
to receive the cup, a cupboard-cloth, and two pots 
of wine for the King, giving assay thereof;— -then to 
the jgroom-porters, there to receive a mortar of wax, 
seventeen sizes, and a pricket for the King. And 
this done, all to come into the King's great cham- 
ber, commanding a yeoman of the watch to keep 
the chamber-door, removing all others except the 
knights, squires of the body, and the watch; and so 
then to draw the traverse. 

Such was an outline o/ the duty which the gen- 
tlemen-ushers were expected to discharge in rota- 
tion, and with respect to the making of the King's 
bed, which he would be occasionally called upon to 
superintend, it was considered an office of such con- 
sequence, that he was f\irnished with printed direc- 
tions for his guidance. From this paper, which 
was of considerable length, we shall make a few 
extracts, for the benefit of such chamberlains and 
chambermaids of the present day as may wish to 
know how their functions were performed in the 
palace of Henry the Eighth. 

^^ First, a groom or a page to take a torch, and go 
to the Wardrobe of the King's beds, and bring them 
of the wardrobe, with the King's stuff, into the 
chamber for making of the bed; whereasought to be 
a gentleman-usber, four yeomen of the chamber for 
the makiag of the said bed,, the groom to stand at 
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the bed's feet with his torch, the gentleman^usher 
apart) commanding them what they shall do; a yeo- 
man with a dagger to search the straw of the King's 
bed, that there be none untruth therein; and then 
these yeomen to cast the bed of down upon that, 
and one of them, to tumble over it for the search 
thereof. Then they to beat and toss the said bed, 
and to lay on then the bolster, without touchinff of 
the bed whereas it ought to lye. Then they of the 
wardrobe to deliver them a fustian, taking assay 
thereof." (Here follow minute directions for the 
laying of each sheet and fustian, as well as of the 
pillows, bolster, and head sheet) <^ And then the 
said wardrober to deliver unto the yeomen two lit- 
tle small pillowy wherewithal the gentleman-usher 
shall give the assay to the wardrober, and to the 
yeomen which have laid hands upon ihe said beds. 
And then the said two yeomen to lay up the said 
bed towards the bolster, as it was before, they 
making a cross, and kissing where their hands were., 
And so then every of them to stick up the angels 
about the bed, and to let down the curtains. Item, 
a squire for the body, or a gentleman-usher, ought 
to set the King's sword at his bed's head."* 

Apologizing to such of our readers as feel no in- 
terest in these cubiculary details, we proceed to 
state that Dudley soon qualified himself for his new 
o£Sce, and discharsed its duties with an alacrity, 
which combined with his personal comeliness, and 
the rich elegance of his dress, two recommenda- 
tions that always found favour in Henry's sight, 
procured him on several occasions the approving 
notice of the monarch. Although this condescen- 
sion never extended beyond an exclamation of — 
^^ Ha ! it is well. Marry, thou art a fellow of mark 
and likelihood. What !" Yet coming from a sove- 

* The whole may be found, at well as the duties of a gentle- 
maa-uAer, in the ▲ntiqiuriaii Reperii»y, vol U. pp. 188 to d06« 
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reign who was ever more peremptory than gracious, 
even in his commendations, it was interpreted by 
the courtiers as a certain prelude to his advance- 
ment ; and their deference augmented in an exact 
ratio with the increase of these royal tributes to his 
merit. Dudley himself began to think highly of 
his own prospects, when, in about three weeks after 
his arrival at Court, Sir John unexpectedly entered 
his room, and running up to him with all the fami- 
liarity of an old and staunch friend, shook him 
heartUy by the hand, exclaiming,—" Mine honest 
coz, my most worshipful kith and kin, by Gad's lid, 
I am right glad to see your hopes budding and blow- 
ing in the sunshine or the King's eye. - 1 am come 
to redeem my pledge, for in these matters my con- 
science is somewhat squeamish and fastidious. Said 
I not, that when you were riding upwards upon for- 
tune's wheel you should have my hand, and find 
me your well-wilier, your beadsman, your life-and- 
limb friend; and think you I am the man to flinch 
from such a solemn pledge? not I, forsooth, for my 
counsellor. Jack Dudley, whispers me that I were 
an arrant knave and a fool, and a blind buzzard, 
which is worse, did I not assure my worthy cousin, 
Poyns Dudley, Esquire, Gentleman-usher to tlie 
King, and standing well in his favour, that I am his 
slave, his Pythias, his alter-et-idem, his ))ondsman, 
,.and his sworn brother." Taking Dudley's hand in 
both of his own, he pressed it tenderly to his heart, 
at the same time looking in his face with such an 
expression of burlesque sincerity, that his kinsman, 
who knew there was no use in being offended, burst 
out a-laughing, and made him a low bow of acknow- 
ledgment 

Sir John, indeed, was not one of those with whom 
it was easy to be angry. His total want of princi- 
ple, his hollow and heartless selfishness, were, with 
very few exceptions, common to the whole court of 
Henry, perhaps characteristic of the age; but th(^ 
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frankness with which he avowed them, at least ex- 
culpated him, in one respect, from the charge of hy- 
pocrisy; while there was something so amusing in 
his cheerful epicurism, vivacious worldliness, and 
calculating levity, that those who had once enjoyed 
his society, could seldom forego it without regret 
Thoueh he knew he could never depend upon him 
as a friend, Dudley was not sorry to renew his ac- 
quaintanceship with so merry a companion, into 
whose present prospects he incjuired, and asked 
whether he still retained his situation in the Tower. 

" Ay, marry, do I," said Sir John, ^< and a better 
one to boot Body o' me! if I ever become noble, 
it will be by means of churPs children; for I no 
sooner saw that my old patron, the butcher's son, 
was going down the hill, than I attached myself to a 
blacksmith's son, who was rising up to eclipse him 
in the royal favour; and I am now in the service of 
Sir Thomas Cromwell, the principal secretary of 
state, who goes daily to the King's closet, and has the 
command of his ear. This, let me tell you, cousia 
mine, is a better post than the governorship of Ca- 
lais; and if my friend. Jack Dudley, do not play me 
false, nor the headman's axe rob me of my patron, I 
shall climb up the steps of preferment, till I am ena- 
bled to kick down the ladder bjr which I rose, and 
nail myself to the topmost spoke of fortune's wheel. 
Howbeit, coz, it behoves me to be wary which way 
I climb, for though I reverence a dutiful son, I am 
so far from wishing to follow my father's example, 
that I am sworn to die with my head on. And you, 
my most dear and esteemed kith-and-kinsman, how 
marches your old quarrel with the fearful Flibberti- 
gibbet; the Mahound; the doughty Hycke-Scomer; 
the Sir Beelzebub of the Tor HUl ?'* 

Dudley stated the delusion under which he la- 
boured, with respect to Cecil's supposed sanity, and 
expressed his hope that as he had himself dropped 
all prosecution of bis cousin's claims, Sir Lionel 
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would equally resign his hostile purposes, especially 
as he was^now under the roya} protection. Sir John 
remained nearly the whole morning detailing all the 
news and scandal of the court, and thus was an ac- 
quaintanceship renewed, which soon ripened into a 
con^derable intimacy, although the motives to the 
intercourse, which were the desire of amusement 
on one side, and the hope of advancement on the 
other, would not allow it to be idig^^^^^^l with the 
name of friendship. 

On the day following this interview, there was a 
banquet and ball in the Lord Chamberlain^s apart- 
ments, to which Dudley was invited, and where, to 
his no small astonishment, he encountered Beatrice, 
of whose residence in the palace he had been pre- 
viously uninformed. Her surprise equalled his 
own; for Sir Lionel had told her that he had been 
compelled to take refugb in the sanctuary, under 
charges of a treasonable nature; though he had for- 

fotten to add that they all emanated from himself. 
Dudley's presence in the court, and the office he 
held, sufficiently attested that he had been cleared 
from these imputations, a circumstance upon which 
she congratulated him with the greatest earnestness; 
and as he did not choose to criminate her father, by- 
stating his share in these false accusations, there 
was nothing to interrupt the perfect cordiality of 
their meeting. Both parties, indeed, abstained 
from all mention of Sir Lionel; Dudley, from feel- 
ings of delicacy, Beatrice from a sense of shame, for 
she felt that his conduct had been violent and un- 
warrantable. They danced together, and quickly 
renewed those kindly feelings, which had been so 
abruptly checked by the occurrences at the Tor 
House. Dudley could not forget that she had been 
the preserver of his life; that stately presence and 
magnificence of attire, which had first won his ad- 
miration, shone with undiminished splendour, even 
amid the galaxy. of all the court-beauties; while the 
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hauteur of her carriage and demeanour appeared to 
be considerably softened, — a circumstance which he 
attributed to the necessity of her evincing a compa- 
rative condescension in her attendance upon the 
Queen. They had now frequent opportunities of 
meeting at the court-parties, in which this intimacy 
increased; and Dudley, who imagined that there 
would be no difficulty in reconciling Sir Lionel to 
the match, now that he had abandoned all proceed- 
ings in Cecil's behalf, so far constituted himself her 
professed admirer, as to be called by the courtiers 
her servant; — a personage who, according to the 
then established code of gallantry, was privileged to 
divide his mistress's attention with her spaniel; to 
send her presents and amatory verses, emblems and 
devices; in short, to^express his passion, and make 
an'offerofhis hand, in every sort of language ex- 
cept plain English. 

The Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt, imi- 
tating the example of Petrarch, had indeed at this 
period introduced the fashion of a platonic love, 
which, without aspiring to an union with its object, 
mimicked, with a fictitious fervour, all the ardour 
of a real passion. The first of these distinguished 
poets was content to celebrate an unknown beauty, 
under the name of the fair Geraldine ; the second 
was supposed to have shadowed forth Anna Boleyn 
in his amatory effusions ; but there were some who 
avowedly cultivated a metaphysical passion for an 
imaginary nymph, and hugged, and tossed, and 
dandled this puppet of the brain, with all the vain 
fondness of a child caressing its doll. Even where 
the attentions of the gallants were directed towards 
a living object, it was difficult to assign a definite 
character to their devoirs ; to say .whether they 
originated in that male coquetry which was fashiona- 
ble among the flutterers t( the day, or whether they 
were to be considered as preludes to an honest and 
unequivocal declaration of love. >■ 
VOL. n. — 18 
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Such precisely was the difficulty in which Bea- 
trice found herself placed with respect to Dudley. 
Now that he filled an honourable station at Court, 
and was daily rising in the Kind's favour, she had 
no reason to conclude that her i^ther would refuse 
his sanction to their marriage ; and although^ from 
her own altered views, since her arrival at Court, 
she no longer contemplated many pointd in his cha- 
racter with the same admiration as formerly, her 
memory supplied much that was wanting to her 
heart; for she retained towards him all that tender 
predilection which a woman seldom loses for the 
man who first succeeded in awakening the dormant 
sympathies of her bosom, and more especiajlly where 
she has been the preserver of his life. 

Dudley himself had hardly made up his own mind. 
Although not habitually indecisive, he had a ten- 
dency to procrastination — ^a desire to defer every 
thing, especially if its execution were attended with 
a departure from the customary routine of his life 
and his enjoyments. Although he had long since 
inflexibly resolved not to fulfil the contract with 
Miss Poyns, and never to revisit the live machines 
of Beckhampton Hall, he had not yet written the 
letter which was to release his affianced wife from 
her engagement, and leave her at liberty to marry 
any man, who might have less objection than him- 
self to an automatical spouse. In addition to this 
besetting sin, which neither allowed him to discard 
one mistress nor to secure smother, there was an at- 
traction to his mind in continuing to be in the fash- 
ion, of which he was always an ardent admirer, — in 
being an understood and yet an undeclared lover: — 
in swelling the train of such modish trifiers with 
Cupid as the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt 

Such were the circumstances that occasioned him 
to toy and dally with his passion, until an event oc- 
curred which brought his intercourse with Beatrice 
to an abrupt and angry conclusion. The capricious 
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Henry had grown tired of Anna Boleyn, and had 
secretly resolved upon her destruction ; his passion 
for Jane Seymour had not hitherto extended beyond 
a few scrutinizing glances ; and in this inter-regnum 
of his amorous desires, he cast his eyes upon Beatrice 
as she was dancing at a Court-ball banquet — a re- 
creation in which she excelled, and which set off 
her fine figure to the best advantage. He had been 
struck with her when he first encountered her at th^ 
Tor House ; other thoughts and pursuits had since 
driven her from his mind ; but this rebound of his 
first admiration proved stronger than the original 
impulsion. She was precisely that order of beauty 
which he had always admired, — b, large, stately, 
and alluring figure, embellished by a tasteful rich- 
ness of attire ; — ^his heart, or rather his senses were 
at the present moment unoccupied ; and he sufiered 
his imagination to brood upon the charms he had 
been contemplating, until he fancied himself to be 
vehemently in love. Opposition to his desires, or 
even delay in their gratification, was not to be 
brooked, and he accordingly determined t& seek 
her as his mistress, an honour which, he doubted 
not, would be duly appreciated, and eagerly coveted 
by one whose father was of illegitimate birth, and 
whose mother's connexions neither noticed nor re- 
cognized her. From the inquiries he instituted, he 
learnt that Dudley was her declared servant j and it 
was, therefore, necessary to apprise him, in the first 
instance, that he was not to presume to go any fur- 
ther in the affair, ^xior^n any account to make her an 
offer of his hai>d. 

At this tim^' the Court was residing at Whitehall, 
and it was Du|dley's turn of duty to superintend the 
night-watAi stationed in the King's great chamber, 
which formed a spacious vestibule to. his bed-room. 
The monarch had long retired to rest; Dudley, by 
the light of a great torch stuck up in the centre of 
the room, had been reading Aretino's Satires, which 
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he closed and put in his pocket on hearing great Tom 
of Westminster strike the hour of midnight. Or 
looking round the room, he discovered that he was 
the only person awake; — ^the knights and squires of 
the body were stretched upon their straw pallets; — 
the yeoman of the guard, having laid their halberds 
and drawn swords upon the ground, were slumber- 
ing at their posts, the light of the torch resting with 
a steady gleam upon their half-armour, or flashing^ 
fitfully, as they occasionally made some small and 
unconscious change in their posture. It is well^ 
thought Dudley to himself, that the sentinels with- ^ 
out are more^ upon the alert, for he heard them re- ^ 
lieving guard, and caught the measured tread of their 
footsteps as they marched across the paved court- 
yard. As he still listened to the diminishing echoes 
of their feet, another sound reached his ear; — it was 
the King coughing in his bed-room, and presently 
after he heard him call out iiApatiently — ^^^What, 
ho! who waits without?^* 

It was his first impulse to awaken the guard, or 
some of the knights of the body, none of whom had 
heard the call; but knowing the King's impatience, 
and anticipating his fury, . should he discover that 
they had been sleeping at their posts, he hastily 
glided behind the traverse, and putting his mouth 
to the door of the privy chamber, exclaimed: " Did 
.your highness call?'* % 

*^ Who art thou, fellow? what is thy name?" was 
the reply. 

" I am Poyns Dudley, one of your grace's ushers, 
so please you." 

*^ Ha! is it thou? What! come in — I would have 
speech of thee." 

After having heard the monarch pull a*string that • 
drew up a bolt, Dudley opened the door, entered 
the royal bedchamber; the door closed of itself; and 
the bolt dropped down again into its socket Two 
large wax tapers, on a marble table^ diffused a strong 
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light through the room, irradiating tKe gilt angels 
with which the bed was decorated; and giving their 
benignant features the full benefit of a contrast with 
the royal physiognomy. Before this period, Henry 
had commanded all persons at court to cut their hair 
short, of which fashion he set them the example; at 
the same time suffering his beard to grow, and wear- 
ing it knotted. By a long course of sensual indul- 
gence, his body had begun to grow .unwieldy, and 
his face to be bloated and distended, until the pen- 
dent and swollen jowl might almost have been term- 
ed a dewlap; while his features wore that look of 
moral intoxication, which is invariably superinduced 
by a long continued and intemperate gratification of 
the will. They expressed disease, as well as peev- 
ishness and impatience; offering an instructive evi- 
dence that Nature will not suffer either the ap- 
petites or the will to be abused, without entailing 
his own punishment upon the transgressor. It was 
impossible to look at him for a moment, without 
seeing that the animal propensities had been allowed 
to preponderate over the intellectual, until his per- 
sonal appearance had sympathized with his pursuits: 
it was evident that his soul had begun to embody 
and embrute. At the present moment his counte- 
nance exhibited an additional degree of irritation, on 
account of his attendants having placed his drink 
beyond his reach; while his appearance was more 
than usually grim and menacing from the night-gear 
in which he was arrayed; and from his having laid 
his hand, perhaps unconsciously, upon the hilt of the 
sword at the head of his bed. 

Such was the figure who, after having pronoun* 
ccd an angry malison upon the groonr, who had 
placed his drink so far off, commanded Dudley to 
hand it to him, inquiring, at the same time, whe- 
ther he had seen assay taken of the cup. An an- 
swer being given in the affirmative, he was ordered 
to assay it himself, in compliance with which he 

18* 
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drank a smaTI portion of the wine, andT then handed 
the cap to the King,, who emptied its contents at a 
draught. Appearing to he somewhat pacified by 
this deep potation^ he continued in a lower and less 
imperious voice — " come nearer to me, manf nearer 
still; what! Harkee, Sir, thou art of acquaintance 
with yonder girl of Somersetshire— one of the 
Queen^s ladies — the daughter of Bastard Fitzmau- 
rice.'* 

Dudley bowed his head in token of acquiescence; 
but the King, -offended with this mute acknowledg- 
ment, impetuously exclaimed, <^< Dost thou not hear 
me, Sir? Ha!" 

'* I had the hcMiour of making acquaintance with 
Mistress Fitzmaurice in her father's house, so please 
your grace," said Dudley, again bowing. 

"Then mark me. Sir; mark me well,, and do as 
I shall bid thee. Deliver unto her these baubles." 
From a^mall pocket at the head of his bed he took 
a favourite ring, painted in enamel by Holbein, 
with a representation of the battle of Bosworth ; to- 
gether with a carcanet of rich-jewels, which he put 
into Dudley's hand, and continued — "Tell her 
that the King stands well affected towards her, that 
he admires her charms, — -that it is his purpose to 
promote and honour her — and that if she prove 
buxom and obedient to his will, she may have an 
establishment and a pension, and not less honour- 
able entreatment than was shown to the Lady TaT- 
boys.* And mark in e well. Sir, I will have hi?: 
passages of courtship shown to her from any other 
man: not a word — not a breath — not a look — or, by 
St Paul, Ms head shall fly from his shoulders. Dost 
thou hear me? Ha! What!" 

"J do, so please your highness, and am in all 
things bound to obey your grace^s orders." 

• The King's former mistress, by whom he bad Henry FitsB- 
roy, created Duke of Richmond and Somerset. 
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<< It is well, Sir; so shalt thou find^favour and re- 
ward. Begone! and let me have speech of thee to- 
morrow. Away! Hal" 

Dudley bowed and retired, the bolt was raised, 
he opened the, door, it closed behind him, and he 
again found himself in the ante-room, none of whose 
inmates appeared to have been disturbed by a con- 
versation which had made such a sudden alteration 
in his prospects, and imposed upon him an office 
that was utterly repugnant to his feelings. Are- 
tino's Satires were no longer consulted, and yet he 
felt little disposition to sleep, his thoughts being too 
busily absorbed in the consideration of what > con- 
duct it became him tb pursue in this perilous emer- 
gency. He was, as we have formerly stated, a 
stranger to personal fear, under all the ordinary 
presentments of danger. He was a professed and 
successful duellist; he had killed three adversaries^ 
and would cheerfully have encountered as many 
many more, upon a question of a feather or a straw. 
He possessed, in short, ^ bravery which was partly 
constitutional, partly acquired in the exercise of his 
profession, partly excited by ij^e fear of being 
thought a coward: but to that high, moral courage 
which impels a man, when he is called upon by 
duty^ to encounter disgrace or death without flinch- 
ing; which leads him to disdain life when it can 
only be purchased by the sacrifice of a principle; 
to tiiis, the only true and noble intrepidity, Dudley 
was a stranger. He might have obtained the con- 
queror's wreath, but he would never have aspired 
to the crown of martyrdom. His residence, too, in 
so slavish and degraded a court, and more especial- 
ly his intimacy with Sir John, had already tended 
to corrupt his notions; while his experience of the 
remorseless cruelty, with which Henry destroyed 
all those who opposed themselves to the execution 
of his desires, convinced him that his life was at ha- 
zard if he boggled in the performance of his com- 
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mission, and intimidated him from either asserting 
his own rights and wishes, or consulting the feel- 
ings of Beatrice. 

Once determined by these ignoble considerations 
to obey the orders of his royal master, he soon 
found a thousand plausible justifications of his sub- 
mission; for the mind is a subtle sophister in vin- 
dicating its own aberrations, and making the reason 
a pandar to the will. His official oath bound him 
to do his master's bidding; he had never committed 
himself to Beatrice by any irreclaimable pledge or 
declaration; his attachment to her was not of that 
nature, which should be put in competition with his 
loyalty, or allowed to endanger his existence. True, 
ahe had upon one occasion saved his life; — true, he 
had constituted himself her professed admirer and 
$ervant; but the former was the involuntary im- 
pulse of a moment, which would have been equally 
elicited by any other person in similar Jeopardy ; the 
latter was the mere declaration of a preference 
which he was bound to ^bandon when his royal 
master became his rival, and which it was possible 
that JBeatrice herself might be glad to forget, when 
she had a monarch for a suitor. 

Determined by these futile arguments to become 
as pusillanimous as the rest of his brother-courtiers, 
he put the rich jewels in his pocket, and proceeded 
on the following morning to Beatrice's apartment, 
hoping as he went that she might afibrd him an ex- 
cuse for his own conduct, by evincing a disposition 
to listen to the King's overtures. With this view 
he placed the splendid ring upon the table, and dis- 
played the gorgeous carcanet in its niost tempting 
form, before he prepared himself to deliver his 
message. All the hopes, however, that he had 
built upon the possibility of her acquiescence in its 
purport, vanished the moment be beheld her. 
There is something in the calm dignity of beauty 
and virtue, which the most hardened libertine can- 
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not contemplate without awe: — ^upon Dudley its ef- 
fect was powerful and instantaneous. He was at 
once confused, humiliated, and yet doggedly re- 
salved to go through with the odious business he had 
undertaken, so that it was diflScult to say whether 
the manner or the matter were the most contempt- 
ible, as he stammered out his message, which he 
delivered as nearly as possible in the King^s own 
words. 

Much of the haughtiness and impetuous vehe- 
mence, which we formerly noticed in the character 
of Beatrice, had been softened by her residence- in 
the court; but she was so outraged in every feeling, 
so wounded in her pride, so stung to her hearrs 
core, not less by the nature of this proposition, than 
by its being communicated by Dudley, that all her 
early violence seemed to burst forth from her anew. 
Her face became suddenly and deeply inflamed, her 
eyes flashed fire, her features assumed that look of 
ineflable disdain which made them resemble her fa- 
ther's, and imparted an unfeminine, almost a terri- 
ble character to her beauty, and as she seized the 
carcanet and dashed it indignantly to the ground, 
she exclaimed — ^^ The King is a villain to ofier me 
this insult, and thou art a sorry, and a base, and a 
hateful craven to become his pandar!*' So saying 
she drew up her stately figure till it even seemed to 
exceed its usual height, and casting upon Dudley 
another look of unutterable scorn, walked hastily 
out of the apartment. 

Whatever had been the delight, the enthusiasm, 
with which Beatrice had at first embraced a couit- 
life, her dreams of its gaiety and glory had been 
long since dissipated, and many recent circumstances 
had combined to render her discontented with her 
station. Nothing, indeed, would have induced her 
to retain it so long, but her grateful attachment to 
the Queen, whose particular favour she enjoyed, to 
whose religion she had become a convert^ and of 
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whose numerous charities and virtues she was some* 
times the almoner, and always the admirer. This 
unexpected outrage, proceeding from the King, and 
conveyed to her by Dudley, filled up the measure 
of her dis^st She saw no resource, no safety but 
in immediate flight, from a scene which had now 
become altogether hateful in her eyes, and once hav- 
ing forjned this design she set about its execution 
with a characteristic energy. Taking an affection* 
ate leave of the Queen, from whom she received a 
valuable present, and to whom she assigned no other 
4«ason for her hasty departure than the necessity of 
her presence at the Tor House, she ordered a couple 
of horses to be purchased, and accompanied only by 
an aged groom, whom she had taken into her ser- 
vice from motives of charity, was riding along the 
great western road soon after sunrise of the follow- 
ing morning, in commencement of her journey into 
Somersetshire. 

Dudley, who had hardly been prepared for such 
a sudden burst of indignation as that with which he 
had been visited, felt not a little ashamed and hu- 
miliated at the predicament in which he had placed 
himself. His court-sophistry, however, soon com- 
ing to the aid of bis wounded pride, he began to 
think it fortunate for both parties that their intima- 
cy had been abruptly broken off, since they were 
thus no longer liable to the wrath which would in- 
fallibly fall upon their heads, should the King even 
suspect them of having disobeyed his orders. He 
was conscious, nevertheless, that he cut but a sorry 
figure in the transaction; and, anxious to escape 
from it as soon as possible, he picked up the carca- 
net, which had received no damage, intending to 
return it immediately to his royal master, and leave 
him to negociate his own treaty with the intractable 
Beatrice. He accoi:dingly presented himself to the 
Kine, in obedience to the command he had received, 
and kneeling down, as was then the custom for all 
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who approached him, deposited the jewels upon a 
table, stating that Miss Fitzmaurice had declined 
receiving them, and had bitterly reprimanded him 
for being the bearer of such a proposition. Of her 
invectives against the King himself, which would 
have placed her head in his power, he of course said 
nothing. 

Henry stormed and stamped, as was his wont, 
when any evinced the smallest disposition to ques- 
tion his despotic will; and, having thrown out 
vague menaces of compelling the haughty traitress 
to yield to his desires, waved his hand for Dudley 
to retire, a signal which was promptly and most wil- 
lingly obeyed. 

On the following day, when the tyrant learnt her 
flight from the Court, his wrath redoubled, and his 
threats of vengeance were deep and dread; but ere 
he had time to consider about their execution, he 
became suddenly and violently enamoured of Jane 
Seymour, and proportionably impatient to effect the 
destruction of Anna Boleyn. In this double ab- 
sorption of his thoughts, the impression that Beatrice 
had made upon his capricious mind was quickly ef- 
faced as it had cveated. The whim of the moment 
was always pursued with such ardour, until it was 
gratified, that it drove out all its predecessors; and 
in his hot and horrid eagerness to behead one queen, 
and crown another, it is no wonder that he com- 
pletely forgot the Somersetshire girl, for whom, in 
an idle hour, he had destined the honour of making 
her a successor to the Lady Talboys. 

It did not appear, however, that he had overlook- 
ed Dudley^s ready obedienl*e to his commands, for 
he increased his favour towards him, as if anxious 
to make him some atonement for the loss of his mis- 
tress. He was selected to attend the King at seve- 
ral of his private parties, where he generally en- 
countered his kinsman, Sir John, who seemed to be 
insi&uating himself rapidly into the good graces of 
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his royal master, by his merry cheer, and his Va- 
rious powers of entertainment. Although his in- 
creasing corpulency incapacitated him from pursu- 
ing the sports of the field with the same ardour as 
formerly, Henry retained all his original fondness 
for the pastime, and had given orders for a great 
hunting party in Epping Forest, to which Dudley 
and Sir tfohn were invited. At that time the forest 
extended still nearer to London than it now does: 
and as it was well stocked with game, its facility of 
access occasioned it to be the favourite place of re- 
sort for the royal excursions. 

The morning chosen for the sport proved highly 
propitious; the sky was cloudless; it was the month 
of May; the forest seemed to be revelling in all the 
fresh and vivid sprightliness of spring; the grass 
and the bushes were covered with flowers; the 
bows were dancing in a copl breeze; the birds sa- 
luted the royal party with music, which the noiseless 
tread of the horses upon the soft turf allowed to be 
distinctly heard; fragrance was wafted from the 
green alleys; every thing seemed to bespeak reno- 
vated life, beauty, and enjoyment,, and to instil into 
the bosom of the beholder a feeling of complacency 
and delight Henry was in unusual spirits, and in a 
stiH more uncustomary mood of condescension, 
laughing heartily at Sir John's buffoonery and mer- 
ry tales; stooping even to venture at an occasional 
joke in return; patting the neck of Black Bosworth, 
which was the name of his hunter, or occasioiially 
stopping to caress a favourite greyhound, of such 
unusual dimensions, that it was able, by placing its 
fore-paws upon the horse's shoulder, to lay its head 
in the King's lap. 

As if it had been destined that all circumstances 
should prove auspicious on this happy day, their 
pastime was followed with a success which left the 
keenest sportsman nothing to desire, until Henry 
gave orders for halting beneath the shade of a ma- 
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jestic oak, that the whole party might partake of 
some refreshment before they renewed the ehaee. 
Never was a command more cheerfully obeyed^ 
for a hunter^s appetite is proverbial; and the morn- 
ing's exercise had afforded good excuse for their 
hunger. The attendants quickly unpacked and 
displayed the provisions; the hounds lay panting 
in the shade; the horses were browsing the grass or 
the boughs of the tree, while the monarch and his 
attendant train, dispersed in various groups upon 
the ground^ were busily discussing the different 
viands, or quaffing the strong ale which had been 
broached for their recreation. ♦ 

As soon as Henry had satisfied his appetite, he 
devoted his attention to his favourite greyhound, 
who had lamed himself by running a thorn into his 
foot The King, who piqued himself upon his 
surgical and medical skill, would not suffer any of 
his attendants to approach the animal, but taking it 
in his lap, carefully extracted the thorn with his 
own hands, applied a bandage to the wound, smd 
secured it with a piece of thread; after which the 
royal dog-doctor and his four-legged patient ex- 
changed kisses and caresses with every demonstra- 
tion of mutual attachment 

** A lion in war and a lamb in peace," said Sir 
John, speaking apart to Dudley, and yet loud enough 
to be overheard; *^ who, that had seen our valorous 
King striking down the French at Tournay and 
Boulogne, would deem him so full of pity and com- 
passion as thus to care, with his own royal fingers, 
for the healing of a greyhound?" 

At this moment, the report of a distant cannon 
was heard, when the King, suddenly casting off the 
dog, starting upon his feet, and clapping his hands 
together, exclaimed — "Ha! ha! it is done! the 
business is done! Uncouple the hounds, let us now 
follow the sport" 
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This cannon was the preconcerted rignal whicli 
was to mark the moment when Anna Boleyn's 
head was struck off! The King pursued his diver- 
sion in the forest some time longer; and, returning 
to London, was married on that very evening, oTy 
according to some authorities, on tilie following 
morning, to the Lady Jane Sf ymour. * 

• This hanting a necdote it prea in Bsphi's WttUfty by IHit* 
^ t Td. Ti. p.l77, ed. 1757. 
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Love and religion shall unite 
Their flames to kindle reason's ligbC^ 

Much injurM Cecil l« 
Then rise, and aU thy claims affirm. 
Till slander's self shall blush to term 

Thy mind imbecile. 

Some time before the occurrence of the irawLCkl 
event, recorded in the conclusion of the last dhap- 
ter, Beatrice, pursuing her long journey with a per- 
severing fearlessness, had arrived at the Tor House, 
when she found that Sir Lionel had a day or two 
before set o£f for London to claim the castle, 
manor, and estate of Farleigh, near Bath* Lord 
Hungerford, the possessor of these large domains, 
had just fallen a victim to the unsparing axe of the 
law, leaving no issue; and Sir Lionel, whose rapa- 
city was insatiable, because his profusion was bound- 
less, immediately hurried up to the metropolis, to 
claim the property nominally on behalf of his .ward, 
as the next heir, but, in fact, that he mi^t obtain 
it for himself. As this object was not so quickly 
accomplished as he had anticipated, and his journey 
was connected with some other of the plots and plans 
in which he was incessantly occupied, he was de- 
tained a considerable time in the precincts of the 
Court 

It is needless to state the cordiality, with which 
Lady Fitzmaurice received her step-daughter, for 
there was never any pause or ebb in the flow of her 
affections; but instead of that cold and imperious, 
not to say arrogant, demeanour, with which Bea- 
trice had been sometimes accustomed to repel her 
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kindn^^ she threw herself into her arms, while 
in a mixed feeling of compunction at her former 
ingratitude, and delight at having found a safe home 
and a sincere friend, she pressed her mother filndly 
to her heart, and burst into tears. It has been 
already slightly intimated that her residence at the 
Court had effected a considerable change in her 
views, hopes, and habits. We may now state that^ 
when she returned to the Tor House, she was no 
longer the same haa^ty and aspiring girl as when 
she had quitted it J&eatrice was an altered woman f 
Her early levity, pride, and other errors, had ema- 
nated from a defective education, — ^from the false 
!>riDdples instilled into her by her fatfaery— and 
rom a want <rf reflection rather than any deficiency 
of sense or feeling. Rank and power, splendour 
and distinction, had been incessantly held out to 
her as the only worthy objeettrof ambition; the only 
infallible sources of happiness. Filled with these 
expectations, she had visited the Court with a 
buoyant and a bounding heart; but, young and 
giddy as she wa% her mind was too strong, too 
penetrating, to allow her to be long deceived. She 
was surrounded by all that l»td been described to 
her as forming the certain constituents of happiness; 
yet, after the first impressions of novelty had worn 
off, she felt not this promised felicity in her own 
bosom, nor could she discover that others were 
more fortunate than herself. The Queen, who had 
been promoted from a comparatively humble station 
to the very summit of grandeur, was, perhaps, the 
most unhappy person in the Court. Wfeen Beatrice 
had been called into her private chamber to pky 
over to her some of the French ditties in which she 
deliglited, she had often seen her melt into tears^ 
and recal with regret the days of her youth, when 
she lived obscure and contented: a touching and in- 
structive lesson, which effectually dispelled from 
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the mind of her auditress all the false and gttttering 
visions by which she had been deluded. 

Blinded as Beatrice had been as to the proper 
objects of pursuit, her views of abstract morality 
and justice had never been corrupted. She possess- 
^ed an innate and supreme contempt for baseness, 
cruelty, and oppression; at the Court of Henry tiie 
Eighth there was little else to be witnessedl; — with 
two or three exceptions, she beheld nothing but 
fraud, duplicitVyiand abject prostration in the gran^^ 
dees; nothing but selfishness, sensuality, and cruel 
despotism, in the King; and the previous disap- 
pointment of her hopes was quickly succeeded by 
disgust She felt all the real littleness of the great; 
the utter worthlessness of every thing, upon which 
she had hitherto valued either herself or others; 
and humiliated as well as mortified, she imbibed such 
a contempt for the whole scene in which she was 
moving, that she would have fled from the Court 
with more alacrity than ever she had sought it^ 
had she not been restrained by her grateful and 
afiectionate attachment to the Queen. 

This friendship was now to be strengthened and 
exalted by the sanctions of religion. As .Anna 
Boleyn felt herself to be the immediate cause of the 
Reformation in England, she delighted to set her- 
self up as its champion and asserter. She was a 
general patroness of learned men, and a steady pro- 
tector of those who favoured liberal notions in re-, 
ligion. She had a little court of her own, consist- 
ing almost entirely of eminent Protestants, among 
whom were Latimer and Shaxton, her chaplains, 
who assisted in the distribution of her unbounded 
charities. In private, among her ladies, she em- 
ployed herself in embroidery, in making clothes 
for the poor, and in reading Tindal's Translation of 
the Testament, the execution of which she had pro- 
moted as far as she could. Beatrice had been edu-« 
cated in the Catholic faith; but the perusal of this 
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vohime, of which the Queen presented her with a 
copy, and the coDvenationt ot her royal mutress, 
0oon convinced her quick judgment that she had 
been in error; and she embraced the reformed re- 
ligion, with an enthusiasm that impelled her to 
omy its dictates, and rendered the incipient chanj^^ 
in her character total and irreversifale. 

The last insult she had received from the King, 
had sunk deeper into her heart upon the Queen^s 
account, than even upon her own. Ctmsidering 
Dudley to have become utterly degraded and cor- 
rupted by the poisonous atmosphere of the Court, 
she had dismissed him from her thoughts, as one 
totally unworthy of any thing but contempt; and 
thus, upon her first arrival at the Tor House, she 
had been enabled in some degree to tranquillize her 
irritated feelings by the consolations of religion. 
But when she learned the savage slauditer of the 
Queen, of the Lord Rochford, her noble brother, 
and the four innocent courtiers who were made vic- 
tims to the King's passion for another woman, not 
even the mild injunctions of her new religion could 
prevent one of those sudden ebullitions of her for- 
mer violence, to which the infirmity of human na- 
ture rendered her for some time liable. She would 
have staked her life, her soul, upon the guiltless- 
ness of her royal mistress; and the paroxysm of in- 
dignation, with which sh^ received the tidings of 
her murder, remained unabated, until she at length 
found relief in a passionate^ burst of tears. Hei* pre- 
vious disgust was admiration, compared to the un- 
utterable loathing, with which she now looked back 
upon the palace and all its inmates. To her present 
conceptions, no savages or cannibals in the grim de- 
serts of Africa could offer a more degraded or re- 
volting spectacle. It presented to her a horrid and 
confused picture of abject courtiers, crawling upon 
their knees before a bloated and bloody tyrant, 
who struck off the heads of men and women, fa- 
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vouciles and wives, a«eor4ing to the eaprice of the 
momeDt The axe, the gibbet, and the halter, 
.seen^ed to dance before her eyes, iatermixed with 
fjorgsamM trappings, banquets, pageants, mummeriei^ 
and all dbJB flangainary pomp and festivity of a bar- 
barian court; till, sickened at the very thought, she 
endeavoured to abstract her mind and memory as 
much as possible from all recollection of the gory 
grandeur in which she had so lately moved. ^ ^ 

In this frame of mind^ SJi;^^ijag und^r a sense ot 
the cruelties inflicted by tbenation's tyrant, she felt 
more than usually disposed to resist the oppression 
of any of his petty imitato^. Accident brou^t 
finder her oognizance an act of unnecessary severi- 
ty inflicted upon Cecil by command of Captain Bas- 
set: she had interfered for his protection upon a 
former occasion; she did so s^ain now, and with an 
authoritative earnestness that would not be denied. 
Freed from the imprisonment to which he had been 
condemned, Cecil hastened, in the first instance, to 
express his acknowledgments to his kind mediatrix, 
who was not a little struck by the change that had 
been produced in his appearance since their last in- 
terview. ' She was only his senior by a single ye«r, 
at the time when she had so haughtily branded him 
as ^^ahoy and an idiof In the intervening p^riod^ 
his form and features had assumed allthe comeliness 
of manhood, although his fair countenance still wore 
an expression of melancholy^ as well as of delicate 
health. It was obvioi» that her first term of re^ 
proach ^j^ no longer applicable to him; and in the 
long conversation that ensued, ^e saw every reason 
to retract the second, as well as to doubt the justice 
of the report made by the commissioners respecting 
his sanity. Questioning him as to the circumstan?- 
ces by which it was occasioned, he confessed the 
disordered state of his mind at the moment, and 
stated the occurrence to which his temporary alien- 
ation of reason was attributable. Of the painful 
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delusion under which he had then laboured, she 

tuickly disabused him by explaining the nature of 
le celestial phsenomenon he had witnessed; and 
from that instant the conviction flashed upon her 
mind, that the whale statement of his imbecility- 
was a base fabricatiobi invented for the purpose of 
justifying his maltreatmen^nd imprisonment, and 
of usurping his rights. 

* ^Distressing as it was to implicate her father in 
such a heinous charga|^nd to oppose herself to 1ms 
violence, she resolveo, with her usual energy and 
decision, to contravene his nefarious project to the 
utmost of her ability, yid to induce him, if possible, 
to render justice and make restitution to his injured 
ward. Compunction for her own former unkind- 
ness and insult being added to shame and regret for 
the multiplied injunes of every sort, that had been 
heaped upon him by his guardian, she felt herself 
impelled ny all the pleadings of humanity, as well 
as Dound by every injunction of religion, to make 

• such tardy atonement as lay in her power to the 
much wronged and unfortunate Cecil. Bitterly did 
she lament the supineness, which had led her to be- 
eome a passive spectator of his oppression, until it 
was almost too late to redress his grievances; but at 
the period to which she reverted, she had Brmly 
believed in his imputed infirmity of mind, while her 
thoughts had been too much engrossed by other pur- 
si^ts to allow her to take any deep interest in the 
fate of one, whom every one affected to consider as 
a poor weak-witted boy. ^ 

What might be the conseouences of her enlighten- 
ing his neglected mind, and making him sensible of 
the outrages and usurpations to which he bad been 
subjected, she did not stop to inquire. Her family 
would be probably ejected from the Tor House — 
Sir Lionel might be impoverished — ^she herself 
*might lose her rank in*society, and participate in 
the disgrace, which would attach to all who had been 
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tacit accomplic66 in CeciFs oppression. These were 
motives for urging Sir Lionel to a voluntary surren- 
der, but thejr afforded no justification for a continu- 
ance of his cruelty. Her duty was manifest and 
imperative. With right and justice, with religion 
and law, there could be no compromise — no calcu- 
lating even of a father's interest, still leas of her own ; 
and under the influence of these impressions, she set 
about the execution of her purpose without delay » 
and without the smallest wavering of resolution. 

It was her first care to place in his hands TindaPs 
translation of the Scriptures, which he devoured 
with an intense and unremitting avidity, until he had 
completed the perusal of the Old Testament. Its 
effect upon his mind t^as like that produced upon the 
blind chaos of Nature when the Almighty said : 
*^ Let there be light!'' and the sun arose in the hea- 
vens in majesty and glory, and the darkness was dis- 
persed, and the clouds ned away, and the creation 
was displayed in all the grandeur of its first elements, 
though without that full beauty, order, and harmo- 
ny, which it was subsequently destined to assume. 
His thoughts were not less exalted than amazed, by 
being lifted up out of the ignorant present, and car- 
ried back to remote agesj^nd among a strange and 
distant people, when the Creator himself deigned to 
have frequent communion with poor shepheHs and 
herdsmen; when prophets walked amid their fields, 
and almost every hill and valley, every well and ri- 
vulet, was. hallowed by some divine miracle; when 
signs and wonders were set in the sky; and heaven 
and earth seem'ed to talk to one another in the lan- 
guage of portents and prodigies. His own coun- 
try, and all modern times, were banished from his 
thoughts; his mind was transported to Judaea and 
the early ages; he wan4ered around the walls of Je- 
rusalem, in the valley of Jehosaphat, on the banks 
of the Cedron, in the vale, or beside the waters, of 
Gihon; or strayed into the wilderness, even into 
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the smoking and haggard shores of the Dead ^ea, 
which produced nothing but bitterness and ashea 
While his spirit was thus disembodied, and wafted 
in an ecstatic day-dream to the Holy Land, so vivid 
were his conceptions, that he imagined himself to 
feel the heat of a Syrian sun, and to seek a cooling 
shade beneath the palm-trees of Engaddi, or the ce- 
dars of Lebanon, under whose protecting branches, 
as he stretched himself alons, he heard the voices 
of patriarchs and prophets, filling him with the awe 
of their invisible presence; while, in the intervals of 
their sonorous and deep accents, angelic strains of 
exquisite mellifluence stole softly down 6rom Heaved 
upon his enraptured ear; ^nd again all was hushed, 
and glorious visions floated ardUnd and above him, 
and ne saw passing before his eyes, in a continued 
Apocalypse, all the cities, and nations, and ages of the 
world, with their accompanying characters and 
events, as they are figured in the Old Testament, 
even from Genesis unto Malachi, the last of the 
prophets. 

By the mere touch of his Promethean fancy, he 
had thus, as it were, reanimated the personages, 
and revived the extinct ages of the past, until the 
whole pageant of time, a|ut existed before the birth 
of Christ, had been conju^d up and placed in array 
before him. His imagination had* been expanded 
and exalted, his knowledge had been incalculably 
increased by bringing a new world under his cogni- 
zance; but his judgment had been someUmes con- 
founded; his feelings more than once revolted; he 
was not contented with any"^ model that had been 
broitght before him; he sighed for something of a 
purer and more gentle character. This aspiration 
was gratified, even to repletion, by a perusal of the 
New Testament, by his^.becoming acquainted and 
thoroughly imbued with the religion of the heart, 
whose distinguishing characteristic is love and uni- 
verssd charity; by his deep reverence for the charac- 



ter of Christ, whose apparition upon the «arth threw 
down the ancient idols of brute violence and physi- 
cal^ power, which men had hitherto been content to 
worship, to set up a moral dominion in their place, 
to establish the majesty of virtue, the might of hu- 
mility, the omnipotence of all-embracing philan- 
thropy. When he had closed the sacred volume, 
this was the sole idea to which his thoughts revert- 
ed; this was the fond recollection over which his 
heart delighted to brood. If it may be spoken 
without profanation, his own character sympathiz- 
ed, at least in its affectionate meekness, with the 
jmodel of sublime humanity, which was thus held 
up for his homage and admiration. He had yearned 
to consider all mankind as his brethren-rthe chil- 
dren of one common &ther: he had revolted from 
the practices of war and vi^pflence, as unworthy of a 
rational creature; he had despised the accidental 
distinctions of birth and fortune; he had refused to 
offer that homage to strength and beauty, which is 
only due to goodness, genius, and wisdom; he had 
wished to exalt the mind above the body, and to 
reverence none but that moral and intellectual pre- 
eminence which a peasant may attain, while it 
eludes the grasp of a prince. All this he saw illus- 
trated by uie example, and enforced by the i»^- 
cepts, of our Saviour — the first who abolished all 
distinctions, who elevated and consoled the mind 
of the begear, by telling him that he was equal in 
the sight ^ God to the proudest monarch of the 
earth, who won sinners to repentance by kindness 
rather than by terror, who inculcated an- abstract 
benevolence, who commanded us to love even our 
enemies. To find the secret aspirations of his own 
heart confirmed, and exalted to a more sublime 
height of charit^by all the precepts of Christianity, 
filled him with Intense delight for the sake^of his 
fellow-creatures; while it restored to him his own 
self-esteemp and even awakened an honest pride in his 
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hoBOlOif whmk he reflected that he had been branded 
as a craven and a simpleton^ for entertaining senti- 
ments which had been promulgated by the Founder 
of our rdicion, and for obeying those observances 
of brotiierhood and peace which he had^specially 
enjoined to all his followers. The moral grandeur, 
the wisdom and majesty of this great exemplary he 
did not of course presume to imitate; but his sweet- 
nesSy his tenderness, his humility, his comprehen- 
sive humanity, touched upon a sympathizing chord 
in his own bosom, which occasioned him to cling to 
his hallowed prototype with all the enthusiasm that 
a fond and affectionate heart could inspire. 

While the moral world was becoming enlarged 
by the diffusion of enlightened Christianity, which, 
having hitiierto been a sealed book' and a dead let- 
ter, might be now sai4 to have been introduced 
into England for the fint time, the boundaries of 
the physical ir^orld were being extended by ^disco-- 
veries which revealed a new continent, witii ail its 
unknown nations and wonders, and offered an un- 
limited range to the imagination. Men's minds 
had not recovered from the first amazement occa- 
sioned by the discovery of America, when the con- 
quest of Mexico, and the ransacking of Peru, im- 
parted to sober history and to the actual occurrences 
of the day, a wildness and romance suipassing all 
the fables of the Hesperian gardens — all the mira- 
culous adventures of the Argonauts. About this 
period, China was first visited by the Portuguese; 
Canada and the Mi^llanic Stiraights, Ceylon, tibe 
Bermudas and St Heleha, were first discovered. 
Frerii wonders were springing up m all directions. 
It seemed as if God were making a new revelation 
of the earth, as well as of his holy word; and the 
mind of man was dazzled by the unjexpected lights, 
thus let in upon it at the same moment, both from 
the visible and the spiritual world. 
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All these msu'vellouis and astoundifig tidings did 
Beatrice pour in the greedy ear of Ceoi]. Like a 
blind man suddenly restored to sight, he was at first 
bewildered and confused, lost in the magnitude and 
variety of his own conceptions; but his fine clear in- 
teUect soon enabled him to metliodize and arrange 
her intelligence, so that the expansion of his mind, 
rapid as it was, occasioned no confusion in her 
ideas. 

While he was thus occupied, one of the mis- 
creants who had been employed by Sir Lionel to 
practise upon bis faculties by appalling him with 
spectres, phantasms, and other nocturnau illusions, 
having quarrelled with Captain Basset, and being 
dismissed from his post, communicated to Cecil his 
share in these infamous cruelties, and divulged at 
the same time various other machinations t(^hich 
h^ had been exposed when a you^h. Beatri^, who 
saw in. this confession a confirmation of all her worst 
suspicions, was overwhelmed, at once with shame 
on her father's account, anc9 indignation against his 
agent, whom she upbraided bitterly with his in- 
humanity, and threatened him with a severe punish- 
ment. But Cecil, reminding her that it became not 
man to be his own carver of revenge, declared that 
he felt rejoiced at being so soon enabled to practise 
the dictates of his new religion, by forgiving his 
enemies ; and mildly telling the offender that he 
pardoned him all his misdeeds, dismissed him with 
an earnest recommendation that he should solicit a 
similar forgiveness from Heaven. 

In his present frame of mind, indeed, it would 
have been impossible for him to feel anger, even 
against his bitterest and most unrelenting persecu- 
tor. He was in an ecstasy — wrapt in an elysium of 
delight ; for by the recent revelations he was recon- 
ciled to Heaven, to himself, to the world. His re- 
ligious misgivings were dispelled ; he no longer 
doubted his own sanity; and he saw that his fellow- 

TOL. II. — fiO 
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creatures were only guilty and unhappy, because 
they had wandered from the paths of peace and of 
the Gospel, towards which he hoped they might be 
induced to retrace their steps, by the diflfusion of the 
new faith and the light of free inquiry. His doubts 
were solved, the scales fell from his eyes, his morbid 
feelings became braced into a healthy tone, he was 
in a state of beatitude, and only the more anxious 
that all his fellow-creatures should become partici- 
pators in his felicity. 

Beatrice, who had undertaken to become his in- 
structress, was herself often embarrassed by the 
depth of his penetration, the novelty as well as the 
profoundness of his remarks. Perhaps his faculties 
exhibited a greater strength and more exuberant fer- 
tility, from having been so long allowed to lie fal- 
low. J^Y ^^^ established modes of education, we 
beconre conversant with sounds, rather than stocked 
with ideas ; we learn languages, not for the wisdom 
they contain, but for the idiom that should convey 
it, — ^thus worshipping flie shrine instestdof the god; 
—one mind is set up as a guide for another, until, 
by following the beaten track, instead pf inquiring 
the way for ourselves, we become like horses, who 
have been so long accustomed to the rein, that when 
they miss it they become incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and either run away, or are stopped by the 
first obstacle they encounter. By such a servile 
and imitative system, the memory and the judg- 
ment may be strengthened; but the powers of origi- 
nal thought, of decompounding and viewing things 
in the abstract, must be proportionably weakened 
from their never being called into use. While Bea- 
trice was endeavouring to explain some difficult 
point, by means of its rudiments and accidents, 
Cecil viewed it in its unincumbered elements, and 
jumped to a conclusion which had escaped even the 
penetration of his companion. Thus did he as often 
become her teacher as her pupil; and while his 
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fdculties were developing themselves, and his know- ' 
ledge increasing with an almost miraculous rapidity, 
his heart was receivinc an impression which was 
destined never to be enaced. 

He had always been an admirer of Beatrice's 
charms: as a youth, he had felt and expressed an 
affectionate gratitude for her occasional interference 
in his favour; and would have been glad to possess 
her friendship, had not his advances been haughtily 
Impelled; but he had never been blind to the defects 
in her character. At present, however, he beheld 
her an altered woman; her pride humbled, her 
selfishness converted into benevolence,' her girlish 
admiration of duellists turned into abhorrence, her 
addiction to field sports, or to any pursuit that in- 
flicted cruelty upon animals, utterly torsworn. To 
his original admiration of her charms were now ad- 
ded ^ boundless gratitude for her services, an un- 
mixed approbation of her virtues; and these feelings, 
fostered by a daily and almost hourly interi^urse^ 
soon ripened into all the ardour of love. ^ 

When Beatrice had resolved to make some atone- 
ment to Cecil for her father's cruelty and injustice, 
she had commenced the performance of her duty 
with a wounded spirit', a disappointed heart, a deep 
feeling of compunctious pity for the object of her 
kindly offices. As they read together from the 
Scriptures the simple and affecting pastoral of Ruth 
and Boaz, the story of Hagar and Ishmael in the 
desert, the cruelty shown to Joseph by bis brethren, 
the captivity and deliverance of the Jews, or the 
sufferings of Naboth, condemned by means of false 
witnesses, she could not help occasionally identify- 
ing her own situation, or Cecil's, with some of these 
passages in the sacred writings; and the depth and 
tenderness of her compassion were increased by its 
assuming a religious tone. In proportion as the 
bright intellect of her scholar developed itself, even 
<ill it threatened to eclipses that of his teacher, her 
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sense of the injustice he had sustained becamea^ra- 
yated, her admiration of his talents was heightened. 
His eagerness to put in practice the sublinoe moral- 
ity inculcated in the New Testament, the delicacy 
with which he alluded to the injuries inflicted upon 
him by her father, of which he had now a full 
knowledge, and the generous and loving magna- 
nimity with which he pronounced his forgiveness, 
and avowed his resolution to destroy all his enemies 
by making them his friends, placed the superiorit]^ 
of his heart upon a par with that of his intellect, and 
completed her reverence of his character. The 
blood-shedding heroes, whom her girlish fancy had 
idolized, she now contemplated as odious and vulgar 
bravoes; and she would as soon have thoucht of re- 
turning to her doll,, as to her juvenile admiration of 
exterior comeliness and splendour of apparel. All 
these attractions had been possessed by Ihidley; and 
be had proved that they might be united in the per- 
son 0^ a moral coward, who was unworthy of her 
no^fe^e. She now looked for that heroism and beauty 
which are seated in the mind, for grandeur of soul 
rather ths^ of station, for the rich and imperishable 
ornaments that are worn within, not the tinsel trap- 

Sangs that decorate the exterior; and all these she 
bund combined in the once-despised and repudiated 
Cecil Hungerford. 

Still, however, she might have imagined that 
her sentiments assumed no warmer semblance than 
that of admiration and friendship, had not Cecil 
himself, emboldened by her evident partiality for 
his society, made a respectful but passionate decla* 
ration of his love; pointing out, as an inducement to 
her compliance with his wishes, the manifold ad- 
vantages that would result from their union. For- 
giving Sir Lionel all his misdeeds, he proposed even 
to leave him in unquestioned possession of the Tor 
House, provided he would receive him as his son- 
in-law and his friend; and either to retire with Bea*^ 
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trice to som& other residence, or to remain where 
they were, as might best accord with her father^s 
wishes. The. delight, with which Beatrice listened 
to this proposition, betrayed to her at once the 
secret wishes of her heart. It presented to her an 
amicable adjustment of all difficulties and differences, 
the only means by which Cecil could be restored to 
his rights, so far at least as he desired to be reinstated 
in them, without dissension or violence, without 
abandoning his future claims, or exposing her father 
to any present disgrace. Feeling it to be a proposal 
not less consonant to the aspirations of her o^vrn 
bosom, than to the interests and happiness of all 
parties, she would not trifle for a moment with a 
mind so sensitive as that of her lover, but admitted 
at once the reciprocity of her attachment, and the 
unmingled satisfaction with which she accepted the 
offer of his hand. 

Lady Fitzmaurice, to whom she immediately 
communicated all that had passed, was scarcely less 
delighted than herself. Although she had consci- 
entiously believed in CeciPs incompetency to as- 
sume the management of h^s own affairs, especially 
after the report of the commissioners, she had been 
always rendered deeply unhappy by the wrongs he 
suffered, against which she had seized every oppor- 
tunity of expostulating. Now that she believed 
him to be restored to the full possession of his rea- 
son, she entered with tjie greater ardour into the 
proposed measure for reinstating him in his de- 
frauded rights, because she believed that Sir Lionel 
would gladly seize so favourable an opportunity for 
effecting a compromise and retaining the estates in 
his family; while she earnestly hoped to convert her 
husband at the same moment, and lead him to aban- 
don all his dark alliances, all his plans of spoliation, 
vengeance, and aggrandisement. This project was 
ever nearest and dearest to her heart; and she hailed 
the contemplated union with joy, not only on ac- 

20* 
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count of Cecil and Beatrice, whose happineis she 
trusted it would secure, but in the belief that it 
would work the accomplishment of all her own af- 
fectionate wishes for tiie reformation of her hus- 
band. 

Such was the state of afiidrs at the Tor House, 
when Sir Lionel returned to it. After much delay, 
he had at length succeeded in sdl the objects of his 
Tisit to London. Farieigh Castle, with its exten- 
sive manors, had been granted to him by the King, 
on payment of an inconsiderable sumf and he had 
made such arrangements for the overthrow of his 
greatest remaining enemy, the Lord Abbot of Glas^ 
tonbury, as he flattered himself could not fail to 
ensure his destruction* He arrived, therefore,, in a 
mood of unusual complacency; the dejection, with 
which the mild and placid resignation of Lady Fitz- 
tnaurice was apt to be clouded, vanished at the sight 
of her husband; and the smile with which she wel- 
comed him assumed an arch and significant expres- 
sion, from her belief that the tidmgs she had ta 
communicate to him were not less pleasant than im- 
portant. With an aiectionate playfulness she told 
him she had a secret fcH* his ear, worth more than 
all the news that he could have brought down from 
Lopdon; and she would have been glad to trifle 
some time longer with him before she divulged it: 
finding, however, that he grew impatient,, and was 
preparing to quit her, she would not hold him in 
suspense, but made a hasty relation of every things 
that had occurred since the return of Beatrice. 

No tropical hurricane or tornado ever sprung up 
with more terrible and sudden rage than did Sir Li*- 
onel, who leaped from his chair, dashed his hand 
violently upon the table, and exclaimed, in a voice 
rendered hoarse by passion — " Fool! gulH dotard! 
dost thoii not see, that if I acknowledged his com- 
petency to marry Beatrice, I confess him to be na 
idiot? that I accuse myself for the past, and am rob^ 
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bed of my hopes for the future? — ^that the estatea 
become his property now, and at his death go to his 
heirs instead of me?" 

** Lfack-a-day, lack*a-day!" said the terrified Lady 
Fitzmaurice; << will not Beatrice become the owner 
of them now, and leare them to her children here- 
after?" 

<^ What!" exclaimed Sir Lionel^ with increased 
fiiry, << am I to vail bonnet to my own daughter-^ 
to become the yassal of an unfilial girl; and have I 
defied perils of all sorts — ^have I scorned heaven and 
earth — ^that I might enrich her unborn brats? No!*^ 
what I have won I will keep and enjoy myself. No 
one shall touch an acre of my lands^ Mine they are> 
and mine they shall be. Neither man nor devil shall 
tear them from my grasp." 

In the vehemence of his wrath, he had more ex- 
plicitly avowed his usurpations to Lady Fitzmaurice 
than he had ever done before; and, as if conscious 
of his lapse, he continued in a less irritated tone— > 
'< Breathe not a word of what has passed between 
us. Away to your maids and your spinning-wheels! 
leave this matter to me, and it shall be quickly sped^ 
away!" 

So saying, he hurried to his apartment, that he 
might consider what steps to pursue; for, from his 
knowledge of Beatrice's decisive character, he fear- 
ed she might marry Cecil without awaiting his con- 
sent, should he not interpose some instant and efiec^ 
tual impediment Quick in expedients, and subtle 
in mischief, his plans were soon digested. At the 
moment of his being in London, the King, induced 
by political nv^tives not to quarrel irreconcilably 
with the See^i Rome, had commenced a hot perse- 
cution of tl^ protestants for not veering and vacil- 
lating accoiding to the changes of the royal weather- 
cock. Tmdal's Translation of the Scriptures had 
been bou«it up and burnt by Tunstall, the bishop of 
London; but this measure proving in^ectual for 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Is thii the craven idiot boy, 
Who never could tile rights enjoy 

Of Reason's charter f 
Behold the love-enlighten'd youth 
Oiier his life for Christian truth— 

▲ hero-martyr ! 

Cecil had not been long immured^ when he 
learnt by accident the nature of the charge that was 
registered against him in the Bishop's Court. In 
the same cell with himself was imprisoned an un- 
happy priest, who had been a grievous sufferer 
froip the cruelty of Sir Thomas More, when Chan- 
cellor; by whose orders, and in whose presence, he 
had not only been tied up to a tree in the garden of 
Sir Thomas's house at Chelsea, and severely whip- 
ped, but afterwards put to the torture in prison; 
the Chancellor himself superintending the whole 
horrid process.* By these inflictions he had been 
induced to abjure his opinions, which were those of 
the reformed religion, and was accordingly set at 
liberty; but haunted and stung by remorse for his 
apostacy, he had fallen into a depression of spirits, 

* The furious bigotry of this otherwise amiable and en- 
lightened man, who could cheerfully offer up his own life upon 
a scruple of conscience, cannot be better illustrated than bj 
his own words :^** That which I professe in my epitaph ^ 
that I have been troublesome to nereticks; I have done it 
with a little ambition, for I so hate them, these kind of men, 
that I would be their sorest enemy that I could." — How diffeiv 
ent from Sir Henry Wotton's epitaph, when the world was a 
hundred years oldejv- "Disputandi Pruritus, Ecclesix Scabies!*' 
Sir Thomas More affords an awful example how soon the 
kindest heart and the clearest head may become utterly per- 
rerted when once tsunted with the odium theolo^icuntr- 
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and fits of stupor^ which continued for some time, 
^nd threatened the total alienation of hid reason. 
At length he suddenly resumed his former cheer- 
fulness, and his friends flattered themselves that 
his mind had permanently recovered its tone; but 
this temporary elevation had been occasioned only 
by his resolution to expiate his offence, to proclaim 
his old tenets, and die as a martyr to the truth. 
To this course he felt himself peculiarly impelled 
at the present moment, when he saw in the King's 
recent measures every symptom of a total back- 
sliding into all the errors of popery; and he ac- 
cordingly preached openly against idolatry, de- 
sirine the people not to trust for their salvation to 
pilgrimages, to the cowl of St. Francis, to the pray- 
ers of the saints, or to the false miracles that were 
worked by images. For this offence he was seized, 
tried in the Bishop's Court as a relapsed and obsti- 
nate heretic, and soon after Cecil's arrival in the 
Tower was condemned to be burnt. 

The friends of this man, while searching the 
books of the Bishop's Court, in order to prepare for 
his defence, encountered the name of Cecil Hun- 
gerford, to whom, on their being admitted into the 
prison to confer with his companion, they com- 
municated the nature of the charge that was regis- 
tered against him. Once acquainted with the dan- 
ger that menaced him, he prepared himself to meet 
it with a firm and undaunted spirit Under the 
spiritual tuition of Father Barnabas, he had learnt 
little of popery but the Book of Legends, — a com- 
pilation which many of the better-informed Cath- 
olics disclaimed. So manifest, however, were the 
general errors and abuses of the system, so deeply 
did he feel persuaded that the new opinions, as the 
reformed religion was termed, were calculated to 
ameliorate, advance, and ennoble the human race — 
that he disdained the very thought of not proclaim- 
ing himself a convert to the tenets of Luther, a pos- 
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aessor and. reader of Tindal'a Tnmslatioti of the 
Scriptures, aud a decided opposer of all the old 

^ errors and superstitioas. That faith must needs be 
wrong, thou^t Cecil to himself^ which lead its fol- 
lowers to persecute, torture^ and destroj those who 
differ from them. A real Christian cannot even 
think intolerantly; before he can add cruelty to 
bigotry,, he must have altogether abjured the re- 
ligion he professes, and have spurned the precept 
and example of its Founder, who commanded us to 
forgive seventy times seven times, and even upon 
the Cross implored pardon for his murderers, be- 
cause they were in error and knew not what they 
did. 

In these sentiments he was corroborated by his 
companion, who possessed him of all the religious 
points which were then the subject of general con- 
troversy and of present persecution, impressing 
upon him, at the same time, the imperative duty of 
laying down his life for the truth, if called upon to 
do so, and warning him, by his own history, of the 
agony with which his conscience would be smitten, 
if he suffered himself to be terrified into a denial of 
his sentiments, and to apostatize from Christ Such 
had been his own remorse, that he declared he 
should have hung himself like Judas, had he not 
embraced his present resolution of making atone- 
ment, by sacrificing himself for the good cause. So 
far from being intimidated by the cruel fate that 
awaited him, his cheerfulness increased as the hour 
approached, until his growing enthusiasm was kin- 
dled into ecstacy and rapture. He saw beatifie vi- 
sions of angels descending from the sky to place 
the crown of martyrdom upon his head; and in this 
frame of mind, singing divine hymns, while his 
face was irradiated with delight, he marched forth 
to the place of execution, where he embraced the 
fagots in a transport of joy, as the means of procu- 

. ring him eternal riest, and endured his horrid pun- 
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iBhrnent with a fortitade that few of the maftyr^ had 
surpassed. 

Hitherto Cecil's constaDcy had been fortified by 
the example and the conversation of his companion; 
but when left to his own solitary reflections, the 
dreadful trial which he had to encounter presented 
itself in more appalling colours, and there was a 
severe and painful struggle in his soul. Had he 
been called upon to lay down his life at an earlier 
period, he could have obeyed, not only without re- 
pining, but even with alacrity, for existence pre- 
sented no attractions to his view. But to be snatch- 
ed from the world by an agonizing death, at the 
very moment he was reconciled to it, when it 
courted him for the first time with a prospect of 
happiness, when he was restored to his own es- 
teem, when he could contemplate his fellow-crea- 
tures as his brethren; and above all, when Bea- 
trice's confession of a reciprocal love had attached 
him to life by the promise of an ineffable and bound- 
less felicity — ^this, this was indeed a sacrifice which 
could not be made without a convulsive effort of 
the spirit This struggle however, was made, and 
he came out of it triumphant Not only did he 
consider himself bound to this self-immolation by 
the religion he had embraced, but feeling that the 
interests of the whole human race would be incal- 
culably advanced by the establishment of protestan- 
tism, which was in no way so likely to be cemented 
as by the blood of martyrs in its cause, he viewed 
himself as an offering for the good of his fellow- 
cjireatures, under which impression he forgot Cecil 
Hungerford, and even Beatrice, and awaited his 
doom with a cahn and magnanimous resolution. 

To this fortitude -of purpose he had just braced 
his mind, when he was ordered to be brought up 
for examination at the Bishop's Court, whose reve- 
rend judges appeared to be not less surprised at his 
youthful and interesting vppesrmct^ than at tibe 
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firm ,and collected, thou^ respectful, mann^ of 
his deportment Being informed of the charges 
against him, and called upon for a declaration of^his 
faith, he at once admitted the truth of the accusa* 
tion, and professed his attachment to the protestant 
tenets, which he expounded with a clearness, humi- 
lity, and eloquence, that excited the wratii of many 
of his auditors, and the surprise of all. ^^Tush, 
boy, tush!" cried one of his judges, when he had 
concluded — ^* these be the pestilent heresies of the 
day that have sprung up in the university of Wir- 
temberg, and among the crazy scholars of Germa- 
ny. Where was thy religion before the time of 
Luther?" 

^^ Where yours was not, my Lord," replied Ce- 
cil respectfully — ^'^in the written word of God. '^ 

"Avaunt! thou spotted and cankered heretic!" 
exclaimed his interrogator, nettled at his rejoinder 
— *^What has a layman to do with the written 
. word of God ? Shall a boy like thee know better 
than all the fathers of the Church, and all these re- 
verend divines? Wilt thou peril thy life upon a 
conceit like this? and how wilt thou prove thyself 
to be a better Christian than ourselves, when thou 
art burnt at the stake amid the curses of all true be- 
lievers?" 

" By a better imitation of Christ's example," said 
Cecil firmly — -** by returning blessings for curses, 
and imploring forgiveness for you and all the authors 
of my cruel death, since I verily believe that ye 
know not what ye do." 

<^ Away with the young blasphemer who would 
profanely parody the words of our Lord!" cried 
two or three voices at once. "Away with him!" 
was echoed by others — '* young as he is, he is a 
withered bow, and a brand for the burning. He 
seeks the death, and he shall have it. He shall be 
made a holocaust to the Lord!" , 

In the midst of these and similar exclamations. 
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Cecil was |iurried from the Court, and re-conveyed 
to his Cell in the Tower, where silence and solitude 
allowed him to collect his thoughts, and re-consider 
the occurrences of the morning. He contemplated 
the conduct of his violent and unjust judges without 
animosity, his own with a considerable degree of 
complacency, for he felt that he had now gone too 
far to recede> that he had fought the good fight, and 
kept the faith, that he had won the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, and that by the cause in which he died, he 
should entitle himself to be called the benefactor of 
his species. His bosom expanding with the tran- 
quil delight, inspired by the most exalted feelings 
of religion and philanthropy, he fell upon his knees, 
and having returned thanks for the fortitude with 
which he had been filled in so trying a crisis, and 
implored forgiveness for Sir Lionel, his judges, and 
all his other persecutors, he betook himseli to his 
pallet, and slept soundly till the morning. 

At an early hour on the following day the dooi^ 
of his cell was opened, and he received a visit from 
a personage whom he had never before seen. In 
figure he was somewhat stout and bulky; on his 
head was a black velvet bonnet, with a flat double 
top, and a sciill piece coming down to the nape of 
his neck. His small deeply-set eyes were close to 
one another, his brow low, his hair lank and coarse, 
the nose slightly turned up, his cheek bones promi- 
nent, although the lower part of his face was fleshy; 
his thin lips were closely compressed, his sleek skin 
was of an uniform wan hue, and his general phy- 
siognomy expressed craft, energy, remorselessness. 
This was the celebrated Sir Thomas Cromwell, now 
made Visitor-General of the monasteries, whose 
selection for the great and difficult office of the sup- 
pression, did credit to tfie discernment of his royal 
master. It has been mentioned that CeciPs con- 
ductors were^ furnished with a letter to him from 
Sir Lionel; he had occasion to visit the Tower upon 
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jome other businefls; and took the oj^rtunity of 
seeking an interview with the heretic, who had been 
represented to him as of such an obstinate and dan- 
gerous character. His first impression was that of 
astonishment at his youth; his second, of amazement 
that so firm and inalterable a fortitude should be 
united to such delicacy of frame^ and so much sweet- 
ness and gentleness of manners. Personally he had 
nothing to gain by Cecil's sacrifice, and he therefore 
^It a touch of compunction at his fate, to which he 
was rarely liable when his own interests were at issue. 
Influenced by the promptings of this rare com- 
passion, he strenuously urged Cecil to make such 
concessions as might enable him to avoid his doom; 
— to confess his errors, to give up the reading of 
the Testament^ and tender a future subnrission to all 
such observances as should be enjoined by the spiri- 
tual authorities; promising to use his own influence 
to procure his liberation, if Cecil would only au- 
.thorize him to express his regret for his past con- 
duct. At this instant the most piercing shrieks, 
followed shortly after by groans of agony and ex- 
haustion, fell with a harrowing efiect upon the sen- 
sitive ear of Cecil, who was informed by his visi- 
tant, that they proceeded from a contumacious here- 
tic in an adjoining cell, then undergoing the torture. 
From the screams and sufierings of this unhappy 
wretch, Sir Thomas warned him of what he had , 
himself to endure, should he persevere in his schis- 
inatical obstinacy; but, although Cecil melted into 
tears, and sickened to his very heart at the thought 
of the torments which a fellow-creature was then 
undergoing, he declared that it only fortified his 
resolution to become instrumental, as he trusted he 
should be by his martyrdom, in the subversion of a 
church which could perpetrate such enormities; add- 
ing, that his own sufienngs would only be momen- 
tary, while the benefit of his example might, per- 
haps, be enduring and perpetual. 
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He then detailed what had passed at his exami- 
tiation on the day before, at the Bishop's Court, 
when his visitant declared, that had he been previ- 
ously aware of this circumstance he would not have 
attempted to interfere; it was now, he said, too 
late; no power on earth could save him, and he 
must therefore leave him, however reluctantly, to 
perish in his own blind and wilful perverseness. 
With these words he departed, and the door again 
closed upon the solitary prisoner. 

Such was the magnanimity, such the courageous 
devotedness of Cecil, who had been branded as a 
craven, because he renounced the practices of war, 
and refused to lift his hand against his fellow-crea- 
ture, even in the imitative semblance of a battle; 
while his kinsman, Dudley, the dauntless soldier, 
who was ever in the front ranks of the fight, and 
had never failed to kill his adversary in a duel, had 
quailed and cowered beneath a tyrant's frown, and 
proved himself to be deficient in that true bravery 
which is seated in the soul, and founded upon prin- 
ciple. 

Sir Thomas Cromwell's declaration, that it was 
now too late to save him, was' quickly verified. The 
lieutenant of the Tower visited him on the follow- 
ing morning, with the appalling intelligence that he 
had received a warrant for his execution, which 
was ordered to take place in three days, expressing 
his sincere resret at the same time that one so young, 
and apparently so innocent, should be condemned 
to so cruel a death. Cecil thanked him for his com- 
miseration, and declaring that he was perfectly re- 
signed to his fate, requested him, as a last favour^ 
to supply him with the materials of writing, and 
to forward for him the letter which he should put 
into his hands. A willing compliance being yield- 
ed to^this demand, he sat down and wrote as fol- 
lows: — 

21* 
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<< These from my prison in the Tower of Lori' 
don. — My most entirely well-beloved Beatrice, my 
fair and gentle teacher in the faith, to whom I owe 
my slxHt hairiness in this world; and, as I hope, 
an eternal one in the next, grace be with you, mer- 
cy and peace! Let it rejoice you to hear, that when 
this letter reacheth your hand I shall be at rest in 
Heaven, no longer walking amid the struggles and 
vexations of this fleshly scene, but in the presence 
of angels, fair and good as yourself, awaiting the 
coming of that happy day, when our bridal shall be 
kept in the sky, and we shall meet to part no 
more. 

** Most dear and generous Beatrice! I have walk- 
ed in the ways of truth, even as you taught it to 
me, and I am condemned to die for having the 
Scriptures in my possession. Shall I not cheenuUy 
lay down this fleeting life of woe, for the book that 
hath given me an eternity of happiness? Yea, ve- 
rily, and you shall rejmoe with roe for having done 
it By the blood of martyrs was Christianity first 
established, and by the same blood must it be ce- 
mented in this its second advent Thanks, a thou- 
sand thanks, to my dear and noUe Beatrice, by 
whose means I have become a chosen instrument 
for this great work, and am snatched from the realms 
of sin and sorrow, to share the beatitude of Heaven. 

<< Bear not angw with your fa(ther for what he 
hath done. Ham he not made me immortal? T^ 
him I forgive and pray for him. 

<< I await your coming in Heaven; tiU when, 
wishing you whatever your gentle heart most d^ 
sireth, I bid you heartily wdl to £ure. My well* 
beloved, my angelic Beatrice! may all good angels 
guard you, and the blessingi^ of God renaain with 
you! Amen! — ^These from your disci^, friend, 
and lover, 

Cecil Humoxbfohi^'^ 
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This letter he sealed and entrusted td the lieute- 
nant, who undertook to have it carefully forward- 
ed| and thus haying taken a final leave of the world, 
he prepared himself with calntness and resignation 
to endure his fate. 

While Sir Lionel Fitzihaarice was thus success- 
ful in the plot, that was being carried on in Lon- 
don by means d his aget^ts, he had been not less 
active and proqperous in the equally atrocious con- 
spiracies, which he superintended in his own per- 
son, and the scene of whose developement was his 
own immediate neighbourhood: without seeing Bea- 
trice, against whom he felt an indignant wrath for 
her daring to oppose herself to his schemes, and 
stoop to a consideration of the idiot boy, as he still 
termed Cecil, be had quitted the Tor Hill immedi- 
ately after his return, and hastened to Farleigh Cas- 
tle, to take possession of the manors, estates, and 
wide domains, which had so long formed the patri- 
mony of the elder and noble branch of the Hunger- 
fords, and of which he had now obtained a grant 
from the King. This place, which was said to have 
derived its name from the fair leas or meadows that 
surrounded it, was seated in an uncommonly rich 
and beautiful tract, thoii)^ its prineipal recommen- 
dation in the eyes of Sir lionel, whose thoughts ^ 
ways reverted to violence, was the great secmity of 
the castle, built witfr imcooraiofi soodity, and seat- 
ed upon a rocky hilL* Knowing his own nnpopcm 
larity with the surrounding nobles and gentry, be 
had always thought it possible that they might form 
a coalition of their retainefv against him> on wMeh 
aecount he had been ever csereful to keep up this 

* *« Farley Castelle," my Lelan^ "is a«tte oitaroidUi^ 
hill. There be divers praty towers in the outer warde» and an 
ancient chapel. There is a common saying, that one of the 
HHngerfords bailt part of the castelle, by the prey of the ThAt 
of Orleans^ whom he hadtaken prisoner." Intheellapetiifiy 
8tiU be seen some catleORi oldmonumientif of the HimfSffbidBi 
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number of his own armed followers; and be how 
exulted at the thought, that he was provided with 
a mansion much more susceptible of a regular de* 
fence than the Tor House* This recommendation 
of the place decided him upon making it his perma-* 
nent residence; and having given orders for such 
alterations as be believed would render it impreg- 
nable, he set off for Wells, where the arrangements, 
he had made for the destruction of another of his 
enemies, demanded his immediate presence. 

The consequences of his visit to London, of his 
frequent interviews with Sir Thomas Cromwell, 
and of the schemes he had been so long maturing 
for the overthrow of his most ancient and most 
hated opponent, the Lord Abbot of Glastonbury, 
were now to develope themselves. That there 
should be abases in some of the monastic institu- 
tions, opposed as they were by their primary law 
to one of the most powerful impulses of our nature, 
seems natural to expect; that they existed to a tenth 
part of the extent alleged, there is great reason to 
doubt To calumniate first, that you may plunder 
and destroy afterwards, is an old process of tyran- 
ny. Even where the misconduct was manifest, it 
belonged as much to the times as to the institution; 
for it will hardly be maintained, that Henry and his 
ministers were purer in their morality than the 
monks; nor can it be denied that the suppression, 
however desirable it might have been on political 
and religious grounds, originated in rapacity, was 
conducted, in many instances, with great cruelty 
and oppression, and entrusted to agents who, hav- 
ing an immediate interest in the plunder, were to- 
tally unscrupulous as to the means they employed. 
Brioery and intimidation were their common expe- 
dients; sometimes a monk was hired to accuse him- 
self of heavy crimes that he might implicate the 
whole establishment in his guilt. * All this had been 
attempted with the brethren of Glastonbury; but it 
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had been found impoasible to fix a stain upon their 
conduct, and Sir Lionel had directed the whole 
force of his schemes and conspiracies against the 
personal character of the abbot 
' In consequence of the depositions made by his 
witnesses before Sir Thomas Cromwell, the Visitor- 
General, that minister appointed two of his officers 
to proceed as surveyors to Glastonbury, and inquire 
into the alleged malversations, with full authority to 
bring the offender to trial, should the charges against 
him he substantiated. Having previously made all 
Jiis arrangements. Sir Lionel met these surveyors 
upon their arrival at Wells, and accompanying 
them in the first instance to the abbot's manor of 
Sharpham, where thev placed him under arrest, 
they hastened to the abbey to search his study and 
private cabinet Here they had not long ferreted 
amid pardons, copies of bulk, chai1;ers, grants, and 
records of the abbey, when they stumbled upon a 
book, written by Thomas Abell, clerke, proving 
the lawfulness of the King's first marriage, which 
the surveyors declared to be of itself sufficient to 
cost him his head, and of so much iix^ituice, that 
any further perquisition was unnecessary. Sir Lio- 
nel, however, informii^them that there was a sub- 
terraneous passage communicating with the hospitid 
in the town of Ulastonbury, built for the use of the 
pilgrims resorting to the shrine of St Joseph, and 
used, as he had been credibly given to understand, for 
the introduction of improper women into the abbey, 
they proceeded to examine it The entrance was 
secured by a door long since ordered to be locked 
up by the abbot, who kept the key himself. It was 
now forced open, and ibey had no sooner entered, 
than they discovered in a recess the automatical 
clock, which Sir Liond instantly recognized as the 
same that had been purloined from his visitor, and 
pretended to be buried in the church-yard, together 
with a oonsiderable quantity of the church-plate, 
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which the> abbot was of course pronounced to have 
embezzled for his own use, an additional offence 
that warranted them in bringing him to an imme- 
diate trial. 

Without, however, communicating to him their 
discoveries or their purposes, they summoned him 
to attend an assembly of the gentry at Wells. He 
went without delay, and entering the Court, was 
about to take his seat among the personages of dis- 
tinction, when the cryer caued him to the bar, and 
bade him answer to the crime of high treason laid to 
- his charge. Bewildered and amazed, the oM man 
looked around him, and asked what might be the 
meaning of such an accusation; but he was not long 
kept in suspense, for the surveyors and Sir Lionel 
gave evidence of the discoveries they had made, 
placing at the same time upon the table of the court, 
the interdicted book, and the embezzled plate, and 
asking what defence he could have the hardihood 
to use agains^ such irrefragable proofs of his delin- 
quency. 

<< Sic me Deus adjuvat, et hasc sancta dei evan- 
gelia," said the Abbot, laying his hand upon the 
gospels, when he was interrupted by the Judge, 
who reminded him that he was not now at his desk, 
or in the pulpit, but in a court of justice, where he 
was to speak so that all might understand him. With 
a solemn and a passionate energy, the Lord Abbot 
then protested his perfect innocence of all the crimes 
laid to his charge, which he attributed to a foul con- 
spiracy for his ruin, appealing to the whole tenor 
of his own long life, to the unspotted reputation of 
his abbey, and finally to God himself for the truth 
of his averments. Innocence, however, was at that 
period a poor protection for an abbot, even where it 
could be much more incontestably proved, than in 
the case of the unfortunate Richard Whiting. Ut- 
terly guiltless, and, indeed, incapable as he was of 
the crimes alleged against him, he was preseiitly 
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ebtidemnedy and sent back to Glastonbury, little 
imagining that he was so soon to die. When he 
came near the walls of the monastery, a priest was 
presented to him, to hear his confession in the horse- 
litter that carried him, for they assured him he must 
die that very hour. The old man, with tears, beg- 
ged that he might have a day or two allowed to pre- 
pare for death; or at least, that goine into the mon- 
astery, he misht recommend himself to his monks, 
and tatke his ^ave; but neither was granted, for be- 
ing turned out of the horse-litter, and laid upon a 
hurdle, he was dragged along the ground to the top 
of the Tor Hill, wnich overlooks the monastery, 
where h^ was hanged in his monk's habit, and quar- 
tei^ed. * 



* Addition to the Monasticon, by Stevens, who expressly 
states that the little book against the Divorce, found in the Ca- 
binet, was brought in without Whiting's knowledge by them 
that searched, and gives a detail of the duplicity, fraud, and cru- 
elty, exercised upon the poor old man, which is, perhaps, only 
a fair sample of the proceedings against other abbess, and af- 
fords a revolting picture of the times. In the official letter of 
the surveyors, *' To the Ryghte Honourable and their syngu- 
)ar good Loixl, my Lord Piyvye Seal,** (Sir Thopas Crom- 
well,) they lay a most suspicious stress upon the discovery of 
the book. " And there of new we proceeded that night to 
search his study for letters and books; and found in his study, 
secretly laid, as well a written book of arguments against the 
divorce of the King's Iftgestie and the Lady Dowager, which 
we take to be a great matter ; as also divers pardons^ copies of 
bulls, and the counterfyt life of Thomas Bequet, in print. We 
did not find any letter that was material. And so we proceed- 
ed again to his examination, concerning the articles we re- 
ceived from your lordship, in the answers whereof, as we take 
it, shall appear his cankered and traitorous heart and mind 
against the King's Majestic and his succession.** — ** And so, 
with as fair words as we could, we have conveyed him from 
hence into the Tower, being but a very weak man, and sickly. 
This is also to advertise your lordship, Uiat we have found a fair 
chidice of gold, and divers other parcels of plate, which the Ab- 
bot had secretly hid from all such Commissioners as have been 
there in times past,** &c. They conclude their letter, by ex- 
pressing their admiration of the house, which they say is 

meet for the King's Majestie, and no man else.** 



<« 
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firte. And the far-spreading manors of Farleigh 
sre mine, and ita embattled castle is mine, wh^'e I 
may laugh to seorn the collected power of all my 
enemies! Ha! ha! Did I not swear that I would be 
revenged upon man, and hare I not kept my oath? 
I hare made him my puppet, my plaything, my 
slave, until it pleased me to make him my victim. 
The King of the Valley has fallen before me, and I 
am now the sole monarch of all these spacious do- 
mains; their tyrant, if it so please my subjects: I 
desire no better name. Where is the man ihat now 
dares to call himself mine enemy? let me see him, 
that I may send him to join his predecessors. 
Where are ye, my Lord Dawbeney, Sir Launcelot 
Wallop, and Master Trevor? Where are you, my 
Lord Abbot of Glastonbury? Where is the treacher- 
ous wife that sought her husband's blood? Where is 
the idiot b6y who was to dispossess him of his man- 
' aions and estates? What, ho ! Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice^ 
of the Tor Hill, and of Farleigh Castle, calls upon 
ye. Arise! cast ofif your shrouds! look up out of 
your graves, and behold the triumph of the man 
whom y^ thought to conquer! What! are ye all 
dumb? Ha! ha! ha! ha!^' 

The sardonic laugh with which he terminated 
this rhapsody of exultation, imparted an almost 
fiend-like expression to his features: placing his 
right hand upon his sword, he looked round him 
with an air of fierce defiance, as if ready to encoun- 
ter even the ghosts of those whom he had invoked; 
and in this menacing attitude he slowly marched 
back again into Uie Tor House. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

liuild up iky tpwer of guilt and might. 
And climb upon its topmost height, 

Thy maker scorning ; — 
From that exalted summit hurl- d. 
So shalt thou offer to tl^e w^orld 

More signal warning. 

Leaving Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice for the present 
to the enjoyment of his grandeur, which had now 
reached its topmost heigh t, although his insatiable 
ambition was already urging him to further schemes 
of advancement, we must request our readers to ac- 
company us to Throgmorton Street, in the City of 
London, where Sir Thomas Cromwell had already 
become suflSciently enriched by the King's favour 
and his own rapacity, to construct a magnificent 
mansion.* Here, with a somewhat ostentatious hos- 
pitality, he directed bread, meat, and drink, to 
be served out tvyice a day^ at his gate, to about two 
hundred poor persons; and here, with less suspicious 
motivies, he expended part of his treasures in the 
cultivation of a fair and goodly garden, stocked with 
rare exotics, and fruits and flowers, which however 
common now, were then new to the English soil. 
The muskrose, and several sorts of plums, which 
he himself had first brought from Italy, currants, 

* On this site Draper's Hall and Gardens now stand. As 
an instance of the unceremonious manner in which great men 
proceeded in those days, as veil as of the miserable tenements 
which a certain rank of pepple inhabited, it may be mentioned 
that the father of Stow, the nistorian, possessing a house which 
interfered with Sir Thomas's plans, he arbitrarily loosened it 
from its placei set it upon rollers^ and had it carried twenty- 
two feet farther off, without giTtng the least notice. 
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then first introduced from the Island of Zante, pip- 
pins rivalling those at Plumstead in Sussex, and the 
damask-rose, imported a few years before by Dr. 
Linacre, the King's physician, and various esculent 
herbs and vegetables, such as few other gardens 
could exhibit, were all to be seen flourishing to- 
gether in this collection of hortulan rarities. 

Sir Thomas was walking amidst his fruits and 
flowers, giting orders to his gardners, or to the 
workmen completing his mansion, which he occa- 
sionally stopped to survey with a proud satisfaction , 
when he was informed ^at a person in a monk's 
garb wished to speak with him, but declined giving 
his name. "Let him wait upon me in the garden,'* 
said Sir Thomas, who had exercised such a despo- 
tic power over the whole order, that he thought it 
unnecessary to treat any of its members with much 
respect. This direction was obeyed, and a stranger 
presently approached, whose large hood, drawn up 
over his head as if to conceal him, could not hide 
the forbidding character of his features, which, in 
conjunction with his dark robes, offered a curious 
contrast to the' smilins flowers among which he 
moved, and rendered his general appearance any 
thing rather than prepossessing. Sir Thomas de- 
sired him to state the purport oi his visit, and to do 
it quickly, as he should shortly be obliged to wait 
upon the King's grace at Whitehall; but the stran- 
ger declaring that nis communication was of a most 
important and confidential nature, which could not 
be safely made in an open earden, he was conduct- 
ed by Sir Thomas into a private cabinet, the door 
of which was carefully locked, and he then pro- 
ceeded to divulge his secret 

This personage was no other than Father Banm^ 
has, v«rho has been slightly mentioned in tfe^ ear!fer 
part of our work, as eiyoying to a certain extent the 
confidence of Sir Lionel Fiiemaiirice> and forming 
the sole spiritual authctrity. al the Tor HoBise. Hi^ 
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interference, however, had been by no means con* 
fined to religious matters, as he had been actively 
though secretly employed in many of the machina- 
tions which we have had occasion to describe. 
When Sir Lionel, observing the superstition and 
credulity by which his own neighbourhood was 
more especially characterized, had determined to 
avail himself of these materials for establishing a 
belief in his supernatural powers, and procuring 
himself to be feared as a daemon, since he could not 
be reverenced as a deity, he had looked around him 
for some fitting instrument, who, while his station 
placed him beyond the reach of suspicion, might 
• be tempted to become his colleague in terrifying and 
deluding the vicinity. On account of some irregu- 
larity. Father Barnabas had at that period been pub- 
licly reprimanded by the abbot, and dispossessed of 
his Treasurer's office, — a disgrace which operating 
upon a vindictive and vicious character, inspired 
him with a deadly hatred towards its author, ^nd 
determined him to seek revenge by every possible 
means. Of these circumstances Sir Lionel no soon- 
er became possessed^ than his keen insight into 
character immediately pointed out this man as the 
most likely person to become his agent for the pur- 
poses we have mentioned, especially if they could 
be rendered subservient to that object which they 
both equally desired — the destruction of the abbqt. 
He accordingly sought an interview with him; and 
by pretending to be deeply indignant at his unme- 
rited removal from office, which he attributed to 
the personal hostility of his superior, while he pro- 
mised him the whole support of his purse, power, 
and influence, to have him made the abbot's succes- 
sor, could they once succeed in getting rid of him, 
he so flattered his auditor's pride and thirst of ven- 
geance, that he soon converted him into as willing 
and unprincipled a tool as even his o^n flagitious 
lieart could have desired. 

22* 
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A league oBensiye and Aetensivb w^ foi*tfawitli 
concluded between them, according to one of whose 
minor provisions the fatheiv had become one of the 
conspirators against Cecil's reason, by terrifying 
him with the most dreadful denunciations of infa- 
my in this world, and eternal torttire in the next, 
as soon as he learnt his disbelief in ttie Book of Le- 
gends. This, however, was but a secondary em- 
ployment It was a maxim with Sir Lionel, that to 
oe thought the possessor of superior power, was to 
have it, and that fear was the ^rest fbundation of 
greatness. Acting upon this prnnclf^le, he adopted 
every measure that could procure him the reputation 
of being a dabbler in the occult sciences, a pursuer 
of impious and forbidden studies, one who for some 
unholy and horrible consideration had foriAed a di- 
rect alliance with the Powers of Darkness, and was 
supported by their secret agency, ffis teboratory, 
with all its strange apparatus, tended to eounfefiiiii^ 
thfs notion, which he confirmed by much less ^ul- 
vocal manifestations, through the collusion of Fa- 
ther Bistmabas, assisted by his own Wafty mumme- 
ry. Foreseeing the approach of a thund^-istorift, 
he had directed him to steal covertly to the abbot^ 
grange and set it on fire — a sfervicte which he wil- 
lingly executed to inflict a loss upon his hated su- 
perior, while Sir Lionel, arrayed in long tobes and 
wielding a wand, had appeared, to the terrified ms- 
trcs who surrounded Dudley at He)lld#l?tone Point, 
to be giving orders to the elettehts, ^nd to dlretet 
the lightning against the possessibhs of his enemy. 
It was Father Barnabas who had secretly and sacri- 
legiously contrived that the curteiti before the im- 
age of Our Lady, and the large silver crucifix in 
the abbey church, should fell prostrate, Wh*n Sir 
Lionel, joining the minstrels' procession, had ap- 
proached tb make his offering; an apparently super- 
natural portent which had been arranged' between 
them, not only to support the knignt*» assumed 



charaeter^ but to constitute a Aiture charge against 
the abbot, as a deceiver of the people^ and a getter 
up of false miracles. After such an occurretHye, 
Sir Lionel thought he might salelj assume to him- 
self the power of evoking de^ilS; and it will excite 
little wonder that Will Mattock, at the time of his 
examination, Mtould be terrified ihfo submission by 
a threat of such an alarming natiirc, coming from 
one who appeared so capaWe of enforcing it 

It was Father Barnabas, who, after having buried 
the automatical clock in the manher formerly de- 
described, had dug it up again in the night-tinie; 
and, secreting it during the intervening period, had 
finally conveyed it, as concerted with Sir Lionel^ 
into tiie subterranean paissage, of which he had pur- 
loined the key, and where he had also deposited the 
church plate discovered by the surveyors. It was 
the same worthy coadjutor who had received from 
Sir Lionel, and concealed in the abbot's study, the 
mtef dided book on tiie subject of the King's mar- 
riage; and finally, it was from him also that Sir Li- 
onel had so quickly received a copy of the letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey, which his superior had given him 
to transcribe into the register of the abbey. 

Revenge generally dies in the fruition, and be- 
comes converted into rearorae. This man, who 
without a single scruple or compunction had.so lo«^ 
and so pertinaciously followed up these deep-laid 
schemes for the abbot^s destruction, stipulating for 
nothing but that he should not be brottgjrt fomard 
upon his trial, test it might interfere with his ad- 
vancement to the vacant office, had i^od seiddenly 
conscience-stricken and appalled, when he so unfeix-^ 
pectedly l^eld him hanging on the top of the IW 
HiH. AH his vindictive feelings died within him, 
and the pangs of his self-accusation were onlv dle- 
viated by the hope that he had not been guiky fCHr 
nothing, but that by the promised assistance of Shr 
^ Lionel, and his known iimuenee With th^ King^ he 
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might become the successor of his victim. When^ 
however, the immediate suppression of the monas- 
tery dissipated these dreams, and he became haunted 
witti that most stinging of all reflections, the remem- 
brance of a crime perpetrated in vain, he fell into a 
depression of soul that excited the apprehensions of 
the watchful Sir Lionel. The knight offered him a 
share of his own plunder, as some compensation for 
his disappointment; but ambition and revenge, not 
avarice, had been the besetting sins of Father Bar- 
nabas: he declined the proffered reward; and from 
that mon^ent Sir Lionel, considering him a danger- 
ous character from his possession of so many secrets, 
and as one, moreover, who was no longer necessary 
to his purposes, resolved upon his immediate de- 
struction. 

. Some of his preliminary measures for this purpose 
came accidentally to the Father's knowledge, roused 
him from his lethargy, and rekindling all his smo- 
thered feelings of hatred, directed them against his 
.perfidious and sanguinary ally. He was not of a 
character to become a tame unresisting victim; he 
knew his antagonist, for such he now considered 
him, to be as quick in the execution, as he was fer- 
tile in the conception, of mischief; and lulling his 
suspicions, by declaring that he was going to the 
sea-side for the recovery of his shattered health, he 
set off instantly for London, and travelling day and 
night without the smallest intermission, arrived at 
the capital, and betook himself to Sir Thomas Crom- 
.welFs residence. Notwithstanding the cautious and 
suspicious vigilance of Sir Lionel, he had not been 
aUe, in the course of their long-continued inter- 
course, to prevent Father Barnabas fro;^ obtaining 
certain documents and vouchers, some of them in 
his own hand-writing, which incontestably estab- 
lished the nature of the conspiracy in which they 
had been jointly engaged. As wary and wily as his 
accomplice, the monk had lost no opportunity of 
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secreting^ such papers, for his own ultimate security ^ 
and he had taken good care to carry them with him 
when he fled from Somersetshire. 

Having first stipulated for his own pardon, in 
consideration of betraying his brother-K^onspirator, 
he placed these proofs^of his allegations in the hands 
of Sir Thomas Cromwell, and then entered into a 
fall e^cposltion of the neferious projects, in which 
he had been jointly engaged with Sir Lionel for the 
destruction of the abbot; stating in addition the 
knight's manifold abuses of his power as a guar- 
dian, his various machinations to derange the reason 
of. his ward, the' artifices he had employed to fix 
npon him the character of mental imbecility, and, 
finally, the manifest motives with which he had ' 
procured him to be condemned as a heretic, that he 
might obtain legal possession of the estates which 
hff had so long usurped. 

A single ^nce at the documents sufficed to con* 
vince Cromwell, who was well acquainted with ISr 
IiioneHs hand-writing, of their authenticity; and his 
first apprehension was the pos»bility, that through 
these disclosures he might become implicated by 
the unjust sentence pronounced upon the abbot. 
By immediately revealing the whole circumstances 
to the King, however, he doubted not that he should 
be cleared from all responsibility upon this score; 
and he had no sooner satisfied himself as to his own 
safety, than his thoughts reverted to Cecil, whose 
execution was fixed for the fallowing morning. 
From the first he had taken an interest in his fate; 
the present communication, by showing the griev- 
ous wrongs he had sustained and the villanous mo^ 
tives 6f his prosecutor, strengthened this prepos- 
session; and he determined not to stint any effort he 
cpuM safely make, for procuring an immediate re- 
prieve aAd final remission of his sentence. Feeling 
the importance of the intelligence, and the necessity 
fot dispatch, .he suggested that the monk should 
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forthwith accompany him in his barge, to W^toaia- 
ster, that the King himself might be immediately 
possessed of his tidings, — a proposition to which 
Father Barnabas^ in the hope of obtaining the royal 
pi'omise for his pardon, gave a willing assent 

They proceeded accordingly to the river-side, 
where Sir Thomas's boat, with his bargemen, m 
rich liveries, were in waiting; and in due time dis- 
embarked at Wolsey's former . palac^e, which had 
now taken the name of Whitehall, or the King's 
Manor of Westminster. Here the monk was usb- 
ered into a waiting-room, while shis companion pro 
ceeded to the King's closet, where he was always 
a welcome visitant, since he generally came to an-* 
nounce some new spoliation committed on the 
overgrown possessions of the church. At the mo^ 
ment of his entrance,. Henry, in deep conversation 
with his tailor, had just tried on the dress of a Sa- 
racen, in which he was to appear at a grand masque 
to be given that night at the Court, and which had 
been rendered as grim and gorgeous as all the ta- 
lents of the artist could compass. Waving his hand 
for the wielder of the shears to withdraw, he sate 
himself down in his paynim garb, with which his 
face assorted much better than his figure, to receive 
the communication of his visitant, listening to it 
with sufficient attention to catch its entire purport, 
although he was employed at the same time in 
turning over'Some:Other fancy-dresses which had 
been brought for inspection. As to any commise- 
ration for the innocent abbot, so cruelly sacrificed, 
such a thouirht never once crossed his mind. His 
predominant, indeed his sole, feeling was indigna- 
tion that be himself should be imposed upon and 
defrauded out of a large grant of the abbey lands by 
the <K>Uu§ipn of two juggling knaves;. under the in- 
fluence of which impression he started upon his 
legs, exi^laiming, in wrathful accents—" Ha!, what! 
has the villanous ba^itard dared to play me; false? 
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now, by Saint Mary! had he as many heads as the 
hydra, they shall leap from the traitors shoulders. 
Let him be seized and brought to London. He 
shall die upon the Tower Hill as a warning to all 
cankered perjurers; ha!'' 

** Youi* Grace's orders shall .obeyed," said Sir 
Thomas; *'^ and, touching this monk to whom we 
owe the knowledge of these misdeeds, I have ven- 
tured to promise that your Highness should par- 
don -^^ — " 

<< Say'st thou, man? Pardon him! How durst 
thou utter the word, ha! — What! — See that he be 
had to prison, and 'kept in safe custody. By Saint 
Paul! he shall swing at Tyburn upon his own con- 
fession. 'Tis but to rid the world of a rogue, 
which is well^ — and of a monk, which is better 
^till.^^ 

" Even as it seemeth best to the wisdom and 
pleasure of the King's Grace," replied Sir Thomas, 
with a profound homage — "and concerning this 
innocent youth, it may like your . Grace to under- 
stand that I have had speech of him, and, sooth to 
say, he seems to be but of weak wit and infirm, or 
he would not have fallen into this snare. " 

**Why then, good master Privy Seal, let the 
boy be reprieved. There be fools enow in the 
world without him; but let that pass. The Hun- 
gerfords were ever a bold and loyal race; his father 
was a stout man-at-arms, by the same token that he 
once broke his sword upon my scull-cap at a joust- 
ing at Greenwich; and, by my faith! the simple 
gull, his son, seems to have had foul wrong done 
him. Hearest thou nie, ha?" Away then, and do 
it: and send me quick the tailor to unharness me. 
This Saracen's gear lik6s me not; it is some deal 
too hot and heavy." 

Sir Thomas haistened out of the closet, and dis- 
patched the tradesman to reconvert his master from 
a barbarian to a Christian king, so far as that pro- 
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cess could be effected by divesting bim of his 
temal. trappings; when he proceeded to Father Bar- 
nabas; who was not a little appalled at finding he 
was to be kept a close prisoner. Although Crom- 
well had no faith whatever in his 4>wa assurancev, 
he declared 4hat it was only a precautionary mea- 
sure to secure him as a witness against Sir Xiipnel, 
after whose punishment the King's well known 
clemency would doubtless be extended towards 
him. Leaving him to the consolation of this 
equivocal phrase, he saw him safely bestowed in 
prison; and having made the gaoler responsible for 
his secure custody, proceeded to execute the further 
orders he had received respecting the King of tfie 
HiU, 

Backed, as was the warrant for his apprehension 
with the royal signature, Sir Thomas knew enou^ 
of his deq)erate character, to doubt his yielding it a 
ready obedience, if he had time to prepare for re- 
sistance; and he therefore directed the sheriff of 
Somersetshire, to whom he forwarded it, to pre- 
serve all possible secrecy as to its object, and, 
taking with him a small force that would excite ao 
suspicion, to endeavour to surprise Sir Lionel, aiid 
send him up to London with a proper guard. That 
vigilant personage, however, was not easily to be 
taken unawares. One of his retainers inliondon 
havmg accidentally seen Father Barnabas and the 
Lord Frivy Seal disembark and enter the King's 
palace, hurried off with the intelligence to his mas- 
ter, whose quick penetration soon enabled him to 
detect the emect of this visit, and to discover the 
full extent of tiie danger with which he was me- 
xiaced. Never had he before been ^placed in sudi 
imminent jeopardy: but he was familiar with peril, 
accustomed to success, confident in hi» own re» 
^sources; and he trusted that by fraud and ^bdety, 
penury and bribery, he should txiumph over this 
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difficulty, as he hyad done over so many others 
egually menacing. ' 

At the moment of his receiving this information, 
he was at the Tor House, where he ip9(tmed lately re- 
tired into his own apartment, to. consider what 
course to adopt in the first instance^ jgiving previous 
orders that the gates should be kept closed, and a 
double guard be stationed #at Ihe gate-house. 
Scarcely had these commands been obeyed, when 
the sheriff and his party of horsemen galloped up to 
the principal entrance, expecting to enter without 
resistance, and carry the place by a coup de main. 
To their great mortification, they found every thing 
prepared for resistance: and the sheriff *vas fain to 
send in his warrant peaceably, and summon Sir 
Xfionel to surrender in the King's name. Instead 
of obeying this mandate, he tore the paper into 
fragments, which he scattered to the air, ordered 
the alarum-bell to be rung to collect his people, and 
drawing his sword, rushed to the causeway, from 
^hose walls he warned the sheriff to draw off his 
followers, or to expect a volley of arrows and bullets. 
The party thus addressed, who was a resolute man, 
treated these threats as idle gasconades, imagining 
that Sir Lionel would never be desperate enough to 
oppose the King's warrant by open violence; and, 
observing that the walls of the causeway were so 
choked up outside by rubbish that had been thrown 
over, and shrubs reaching up to their summit, as to 
present an easy escalade, he commanded his men to 
dismount, and storm the causeway before the rest 
of the party within could be armed and collected. 

This order he was himself the first to obey. Leap- 
ing from his horse, he ran up the shelving bank; 
and clinging to the branches of a tree, clambered to 
the top of a wall, calling out repeatedly — " In the 
King's name ! in the King's nam^!" — l?ut his excla- 
mations were presently silenced, for Sir Lionel, 
rushing to tiie. spot, clove his skull with a single 
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blow of his tmj^c sword; his body tumbled back-' 
ward amid tlMlriiii^ing boughs and underwood^ 
and two ofWjbllowers were at the same instant 
killed by a' voll^Mfrom the walls. The rest of his 
party, disina|^|gKy the fate of their companions, 
and the loss onHB leader, hastily remounted their 
horses and gaU(^e£#ffy leaving tiie dead bodies of 
the sheriff and mistiflfV men lying beneath the wall^ 
while the fugitives were pursued by a shout of vic- 
tory from the little garrison collected on the cause- 
way. 

All this, occurrmg upon the hasty impulse of the 
moment, had scarcely occupied more time in the 
trauisacting than in recording it; but when Sir 
Lionel was left to his cooler considerations', he saw 
much to regret in the misadventure. It was na 
part of his cautious policy thus to throw down the 
gauntlet against his monarch; there would have 
been many methods of evading obedience, without 
defying the King's power, and slaying the sheriff 
of die county bearing his sign-manual; and he fore- 
saw the necessity of much perjury for throwing the 
whole blame on that officer's intemperance, and at- 
tributing his death to mistake or accident. He re- 
lied, however, upon that good fortune which had 
ever favoured him at his utmost need, trusting also 
with a blind confidence to his own sagacity, just at 
the moment when it was beginning to desert him. 
He was, in fact, intoxicated with success, giddy with 
the elevation to which he had attained : he began 
even to believe his own fictions, to imagine that he 
was indeed protected by supernatural aid, and bore 
<< a charmed life;'' in short, to exhibit all the symp- 
toms of that dementation with which the Fates afflict 
those whom they have determined to ruin. 

A circumstance was now about to occur, that gave 
a rapid developement to this inordinate self-conceit 
Born and bred in the old system of faith, to which 
they were attached by their interests as well as 
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habits, the common people had not remained passive 
spectators of the attempt to supersede, it, accom- 
panied as it was by cruelty and rapacity of every 
sort; and their irritation was more especuiliy preva- 
lent in those districts where the monasteries had 
been suppressed, whose munificent charities and ex- 
tensive hospitality had been their chief resource. 
Seeing nothing in the new religion to compensate 
the loss of these temporal advantages, and disap- 
pointed in the benefits, which had been so lavishly 
promised to all ranks, as the immediate i*esult of dis- 
solving the religious houses and seizing their pos- 
sessions, the people had in various quarters broken 
out into open insurrections. These discontents had 
in some instances extended to the nobility and gen- 
try, whose ancestors had founded the pious institu- 
tions, and who saw themselves thus deprived of the 
certain provision which they afforded for their 
younger children; while the more superstitious felt a 
great alarm for the souls of their forefathers, which, 
without masses to relieve them, must now remain 
for many ages subject to all the inconveniences of 
purgatory. Many of these personages of distinc- 
tion had joined the insurgents, whose tumultuary ar- 
mies, sometimes numbering from twenty to mrty 
thousand men, had, in several instances, become so 
formidable as to threaten the total subversion of the 
monarchy. 

Hitherto, however, they had all been ultimately 
dispersed ; but, at the period of which we are writ- 
ing, a new rebellion broke out in the we^t, of a still 
more threatening character than any of thiose that 
had preceded it Some of its leaders, who were 
men of rank and consideration, knowing the military 
talents of Sir Lionel, and the number of retainers he 
could bring into the field, invited him to join them; 
holding out at the same time such prospects of suc- 
cess, and giving him such a list of promised ad- 
herents among the nobility and gentry, that he wai? 
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])ersuaded they would constitute an irresistible forces 
and cany all before them. He reflected, moreovery 
that he was so deeply compromised with the Kin^ 
as to implicate his life: from this difEculty the mos^ 
effectual method of extracting himself wsls by de- 
throning, or at least mastering, the monarch, who 
liad presamed to order him upLto London for pun- 
ishment ; there was something flattering to hisprfde 
in the very thought; in the event of their carrying 
their point, it was impossible to say what eminence 
he himself might attain, if he put himself forward 
among the revolters; and, believing that sonnd 
policy called upon him to abandon his usual system 
of caution, and take a bold and decided step, he 
onarshalled his followers, who were all willing ta 
ahare his fortune, whatever it might be, and march- 
ed at their head to the place of rendezvous. 

Here every thing wore the appearance of warlike 
bustle, and all was enthusiasm and confidettce ; the 
whole neighbourhood was up in arms, and had tl^ 
rest of tl^ country been equally active, nothing 
could have withstood their united numbers. But 
though the feeling of discontent was so widely dif- 
fused, the insurrection was only partial and local; 
while its menacing aspect in this particular focas> 
only served to deceive those who achmmed it as a 
specimen of the whole kingdom. Nothing, indeed, 
was wanting, that could inspire conildence in the 
better class, or operate upon the superstitious feel- 
ings of the multitude. Like their predecessors, in 
the enterprize called the Pilgrimage of OraciTy 
priests marched at their head, carrying crosses in 
their hands; in their banners was woven a crucifix, 
with the representation of a chalice, and of the five 
wounds of Christ, of which they also wore an em- 
blem on their sleeves, with ttie name of Jesus 
wrought in the middle; and they were all bound to- 
gether by an oath. The sanction, and the sacred 
symbols of these holy persons, exerted a powerftil 



influence over the commooalty ; but that upon whieh - 
they principally relied, was the supernatural as- 
sistance that was to be afforded to them by a woma^ i ! 
Undeterred by the fate of the Hol$f Maid cj^ 
Kent, who had set herself up some time before as 
a prophetess and a worker of miracles, a poor en- 
thusiastic girl started forth from some obscure valley 
in Somersetshire as her successor, quickly acquiring 
such a reputation, that she was invited by the leaders 
of the present insurrection to join their banners, and 
bestow upon their enterprise the sanction of her 
miraculous powers. No imputation of knavery 
could attach to this woman, as in the instance of her 
Kentish predecessor; it was a case of honest simple 
delusion; and she joined the insurgents in the full 
persuasion, that she had been called upon by Heaven 
to lead them to victory and restore the ancient faith, 
— a conviction which doon extended itself to her 
armed companions. The name of the Enelish Joan 
was bestowed upon her; every one predicted that 
she would rival the exploits of her French name- 
sake; and the confidence, as well as the number of 
her followers, increased^every day, and almost every 
hour. 

In this sanguine and overweening mood, they 
learned, with exultation rather than alarm, that the 
Duke of Norfolk was marching against them with a - 
body of regular troops, and they demanded with 
loud cries to be led forth to meet him, — a call with 
which it was held prudent to comply, lest their en- 
thusiasm should have time to cool. As one of the 
most experienced commanders among them. Sir 
Lionel would have now put himself forward to di* 
rect their movements; but the blind and besotted 
multitude would listen to no orders but those issued 
by English Joan, whose generalship consisted in de- 
siring them to march on, and fear nothing while she 
# remained at their head. In this confused manner 
they advanced without any diminution of courage, 
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until, upon gaining a gentle emineticie, thl^ beltetd 
the Dake's forces, constituting an inaignif&eant body 
(rf horse and foot, drawn up in the valley beneath 
tkem. Now it was that Sir Lionel, feeling con- 
vinced that by a little management the hostile banci 
rai^t be surrounded and elcterminated, insiated upoiy 
the cotnmand being given to himself, or to some 
other military person equally oudiified for the office. 
But he might as well hatie spolien to the winds and 
the waves. The female genera), too much elatect 
by her new dignity willingly tor^ign it, and reaHy 
believing herself to be commin^ned by Heaven^ 
bade her foUowers still march on, and they should 
see their enemies des&oyed before their faces by 
fire and thunderbolts from the sky; and the multi- 
tude, conceiving it safer to fellow a Heaved-appoint- 
ed leader than an ordinary mortal^ Mindly obeyed 
her orders. 

Arrayed in white garments, holding a palnft- 
branch in her hand, and chanting some monkish 
canticle, she advanced undismayed^ until at the first 
volley from the royal troops she received a woiEmd,^ 
and fell screaming to the ground. In a momeh^ 
however, she arose, her white robes stained Vnlth 
blood, and flourishing her palm-branch, once more 
staggered forward until struck by a second bullet, 
when she a^^in fell, and was no more seen, though 
her loud shrieks rang shrilly in the air. The dis> 
mal sound sent a thnll of dismay to thelrery heart'& 
core of her followers; and one of those sudden 
panics, to which a tumultuary army is so peculiarly 
liable, infecting the whole mass, they threw down 
their arms as if witb one accord and fled in all di- 
rections with an indescribable confusion and terror. 
A pang of wrath and bitter anguish shot through 
the bosom of Sir Lionel at the sight He b^beM all 
bis hopes annihilated in a moment: he disdained « 
tight; he knew that nothing could be effected by • 

bis own little band^ which still remained staunch 
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and unbroken; he anticipated no mercy if he were 
taken; and, in this hasty counsel with his own 
thoughts, he at length decided upon retiring with 
his f^iowers to Farleigh Castle, where he would be 
aafe for the preseat^ and mi^it await some more for- 
tunate contingency* The Duke of Norfolk, how- 
ever, who, from obs^rvin^ the better bearing and 
array of his troop, cotieluded that it belonged to 
some leaders of the insurrection, had detached a 
company of horse to intercept his retreat,— ^n object 
in which their leader completely succeeded. Wil- 
ling to spare an unnecessary effusion of blood, he 
rode forward towards Sir Liotiel, exhibiting a sntall 
while flag, atid calling out that quarter Would be 
granted to all who surrendered.-^^' I accept such 
quarter aa I give!'' cried Shr Lionel fiei^dy; ahd, at 
the same time rushing foirward, he strtfck the oftcer 
from his horse, and dispatched him by repeated 
blows while he was upon the ground 

At the sight of this savage tveachiSrv, the !$oldiers 
clapped spurs to tiiek iMMes, and galloped forward 
with loud cries to avenge theif commander; while 
Sir iiionel's followers, seeing the utter hopelessness 
of the conteflty.idiqiersed with the utmost precipita- 
tion, leaving their master unsuppotted. Deserted 
as he was, his natural ferocity became inflamed by 
desperation, while his almost superhuman strength 
enabled him not only to defend himself against the 
foremost of his assailants, but to stretch the greater 
number of them lifeless at his feet No tiger staiid- 
ing at bay against his pursuers ever made more 
fierce, terrific, and convulsive efforts. But as the 
remainder of the troops came up, he was surrounded 
on all sides; and fighting with the same fury to the 
last, he at length fell lifeless to the earth, pierced 
with ij^numerable wounds. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Reader! who bast imto their end 
Perused our chapters, whether penn'd 

Gravely or l^ily. 
Think that the author, eTe we part, 
Senda thee a bleantng from hia heart :— 

<* Salre et Vale !" 

HsR father having set off for Farleigh Castle im- 
mediately after dispatching Cecil as a prisoner to 
London^ Beatrice remained for some time in the 
most torturing suspense as to the fate of her lover; 
for the remaining servants were either really igno- 
rant of his destination and their master's intentions 
respecting him^ or else afraid to divulge them. After 
the first burst of grief, however, she awaited Sir 
Lionel's return, which was announced from day to 
day, with a comparative degree of patience, deter- 
mined to expostulate with him, as soon as she could 
obtain an interview, upon his violent and unjust 
conduct towards his unhappy ward; to point out to 
him the utter falsehood of nis imputed imbecility; 
to declare her solemn resolution never to nxarry any 
other; to state the generous propositions that had 
been made by Cecil; to enforce the policy as well 
as the duty of acceding to his wishes; and finally, 
to implore her father, as he valued his own safety 
and the happiness of his child, not to throw away 
this chance of reconciling all parties^ and yet pre- 
serving his own power and authority. To his sense 
of justice, or even to his paternal feelines^ she had 
too much reason to believe that all appeal would be 
unavailing ; but to his self-inte^st, to his calcula- 
tions of policy, and above all, to the offered sur- 
render of the Tor Housoi she confidently trueted for 
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4he success of her suit. In the impetuosity of his 
first feelings, she believed that Sir Lionel could 
never have properly weighed the advantages, that 
xvould result to himself from the proposed union; 
and as she adverted to the alarming responsibility, 
that he had incurred by the abuse of his power as a 
guardian, she became not less anxious upon his ac- 
count, than her own and Cecil's, that he should 
accept the proffered compromise, and ensure safety 
to himself while he conferred happiness upon them. 
By placing all these benefits in a clear light before 
him, she thought it impossible that he shpuld conti- 
nue to oppose their wishes; and in this belief she 
prolonged the patience with which she had been 
expecting his return, though it had been now de- 
ferred much beyond the day originally fixed. 

But when the arrival at the Tor House of one of 
the servants who had accompanied Cecil discovered 
to her the infamous plot that had been laid against 
hid Kfb, and that he had beeh left a prisoner m the 
Tower of London, the inteiligence again excited 
outbreakings of indignant passion, to whteh she had 
been formerly subject. Lote, grief, rage, and horror, 
assailed her bosOnli at the same moment; and in this 
convulsive strife of the passions, She ccJuW only ex- 
press her agony by repeated shrieki^, until exhausted 
nature sought relief in a fit. When die recovered, 
the ungovernable Violence of her emotion had sub- 
sided, and she had re-obtained the command c^ her 
feelings; but she remained plunged in a depth of 
mental anguish, the more intense, because she was 
now calm enough to perceive the full extent of her 
misery, frdrh which she saw no possible method of 
extrication. A thousand times, and ever with in- 
creasing self-reproach, did she accHse herself as the 
author of Cecil's imprisonment, and possibly of his 
• death. It was the avowal of her love for him that 
. had driven Sir Lionel to this horrible expedient: 
she it was, who had inatilled into himr the heretical 
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opinions of whieli he stood charged; she it was, whe 
had presented to him Uie book, whose possessicHi 
was to entail destruction upon his head. To her 
present distempered feelings, the innoceiMe, the 
exalted puritj of her motives, afforded no palliation 
of her oflence. She had occasioned the death of her 
•lover! This horrible idea haunted her mind with an 
almost maddening pertinacity, and filled her With a 
remorse that knew no respite. 

Suddenl V the thought occurred to her, that there 
was still time to save him — ^that her interference 
misht even now arrest his fate; and accusing her- 
self for not having sooner adverted to this possibili- 
ty, she started up with the intention of setting off 
instantly to London, resolved to lay down her own 
life, if necessary, to' save that of Cecil. She would 
throw herself at the Kins's feet, and supplicate 
mercy — she would reveal her own share in the of- 
fence of which her lover stood charged— she would 
divulge the foul iniquitous plot, of which he was 
the victim, and the base motives in which it had 
originated. — ^A moment's reflection convinced her 
that such a proceeding would be fraught with the 
most imminent peril. After the message that the 
King had sent her by Dudley, the sight of her 
mi^t serve to rekindle his smothered passion; in 
which event, to proclaim Cecil her lover, would 
be only to give an order for his death with her own 
tongue; for he of whom it had been said, that he 
never spared woman in his lust, nor man in his 
wrath, would be little likely, under the influence 
of both these passions, to extend compassion to her- 
self and Cecil. Even if she sought to reveal the 
conspiracy against her lover, without exposing her- 
self to the King's observation, how could she do 
so, and not deeply, dangerously, perhaps iatally, 
implicate her father? Was she to be so absorbed in 
the remembrance of Cecil, as to forget her own pa- 
rent? Was ^be to commit parricide, that she might 
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save her lover? Even if she were to succeed ia 
this guilty project, could she expect a moment's 
happiness with him, after she had thus impiously 
sacrificed the author of her heing upon the altar of 
love? — Oh! no, no, no! — she shuddered at the re- 
volting thought, and drove it from her mind with 
loathing. 

But although it seemed impossible to save Cecil's 
life — although every thin^ repelled the fond hope of 
her ever being enabled to live with him in this world, 
she might at least share his fate, and bear him com- 
pany to the next. To this no duty was opposed ; to 
this she was solicited by every impulse of 'her heart 
She might, perhaps, soothe his hour of death, while 
to herself it would be a sweetness to share it with 
him. She would avow her participation in all his 
heresies, in all his offences, and insist upon under- 
going the same penalty as himself. No sooner had 
this thought occurred to her, than she set about the 
execution of her purpose with her accustomed 
promptitude and energy. Not even communicating 
her intentions to Lady Fitzmaurice, lest any at- 
tempt should be made to frustrate them, she desired 
the aged groom, who had accompanied her from 
London, to get ready the horses; and entrusting to 
him a small valise, with a sufficient stock of money, 
and such requisites as might be wanted on the road, 
she quitted the Tor House, and rode rapidly for- 
ward in the direction of London. 

In the evening of this day, while she was con- 
sulting her attendant, as to where they should stop 
to refresh their horses, they met one of Sir Lionel's 
servants, who immediately made up to them, de- 
claring that he came from London, and was the 
bearer of a letter which he was specially charged to 
put into Mistress Fitzmaurice's own hands. This 
man had been olie of Cecil's escort; and the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, understanding that he had 
been ordered back into Somersetshire, had entrusted 
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to him the letter he had received from hi^i pri3onev» 
pledging him to deliver it into no other hands than 
those 01 Beatrice, lo whom it was addressed, and 
ensuring his fidelity by a handsome gratuity. With 
a trembling hand did she break the seal, and with a 
palpitating heart did she read the fatal scroll, whose 
effect upon her feelings was pot less electrical than 
the first communication she had received, altliough 
it was unmarked by the same external violence. 
Hitherto she had been sustained by a faint and un- 
defined hope that her presence might effect some 
change in his fate, she knew not what; or at all 
events, that she might have the consolation of be- 
ing his companion in death. But now, when she 
saw that it was too late — that it was all over — ^her 
faculties seemed suddenly withered, and her heart 
broken within her. The letter dropped from her 
hand, the colour fled from her cheeks, her eyes 
closed, she fainted, and would have fallen from her 
horse, had not her attendant, who had observed her 
illness, hastened to support her. 

By the assistance of the other servant, she was 
dismounted and placed upon the grass, her compan- 
ions looking on with a mute bewilderment, and 
both being equally ignorant what measures to adopt 
for bringing her to herself. After some time, how- 
ever, she heaved a deep sigh, and slowly recover- 
ed her senses; when her first inquiry was, what 
had become of the letter. She repeatedly perused 
it in silence, without shedding a tear or betraj'ing 
apy visible emotion, for a deep despair had given 
momentary calmness to her feelings. After hold* 
inga short consultation with her own sad thoughts, 
she desired Sir Lionel's servant to pursue his jour- 
ney; and remounting her horse, iniormed her own 
attendant that it was her purpose to proceed tp Batb^ 
from which city they were not very far distant. 
Here she betook herself to a nunnery, which she 
had occasionally visited with Lady Fitemaurice, 
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place, and informed tbe Sdpefior that she entered 
the house with the intention of making her profeso* 
sion^ and taking the veil ascaie of her tegular nuns. 
— -^^Alas! my daughter/' exclaimed the abbess, 
**you are welcome to our sisterhood^ so long as we 
have a roof to cover our heads. We have been 
hitherto spared, because our revenues are too smaU 
to tempt the spoiler; but the besom of destruction 
is abroad which threateneth to sweep every house 
of holiness from the land, and how long we may 
escape is only known to Him whose poor and frail 
servants we are.'* • 

*' At least, good niother," said Beatrice, *^ you can 
afford me a present asylum, until I have made those 
irrevocable vows, which will for ever bar every 
earthly claimant from seeking my hand. My hopes 
are buried; my heart is in the grave; I have done 
with this world; I am the affianced spouse of one 
who is waiting for me in Heaven, of one who *' 

Her heart melted as her thoughts reverted to 
Cecil: at the idea of rejoining him in the skies her 
despair gave way; and, the tension in which her 
feelings had been hitherto suspended being now re- 
laxed, her head sank upon the bosom of the abbess, 
^he heaved two or three hysterical sighs, and at 
length found relief in a burst of tears. 

The abbess willingly acceding to all her wishes,. 
Beatrice assumed the white veil of a novice, and 
immediately commenced those preliminary obser-» 
vanc^ which are prescribed to dedicated nuns, 
anxious to qualify herself as quickly as possible for 
taking the oaths, and shutting herself out altogether 
from a world that she now loathed. It was her 
daily, almost her hourly, occupation i6 read over 
Cecil's l^er, that by the magnanimity of his senti- 
ments she might at once fortify her present resolu- 
tion, and derive consolation from the prospect of 
being reunited to him in the skies. When com- 

VOi. n. — 24 
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pared with him, all other men seemed to &de info 
insignificance. So gentle, and yet so heroic; a 
humanity so sensitive to die sufferings of others, 
with so much fortitude to endure them in his own 
person; so much sweetness combined with courage; 
so much humility with majesty! where, where could 
she hope to find a parallel to his character upon 
earth; and when, oh, when! would the happy day 
arrive that she might rejoin him in the skies? 

Thus did she ejaculate to herself, as, with her 
hands, one of which held his letter, crossed upon 
her .bosom, and her eyes fixed upon the ground, she 
walked forth ;with the rest of the nuns into the 
fields of Bath Valley, whither the abbess was ac- 
customed to conduct them on the summer evenings 
to enjoy the cool air. Her little procession was in* 
creased by several young ladies, sent to her for the 
completion of their education; and the whole party, 
dispersing themselves beneath the shade of a clump 
of trees, sate down to their different employments. 
Some had i>rought with them their rocks and wheels 
ibr spinning, others betook themselves to small 
frames of embroidery, while the greater number of 
the sisterhood chanted together the vesper hymn — 
their voices, as they paused between every verse, 
seeming to be wafted upwards, and to die away in 
the air m soft and distant cadences. 

Beatrice had fixed her eyes upon the sun, setting 
amid a rich pavilion of gold and purple clouds. Se- 
veral little detached masses, of exquisite brightness, 
were hovering over the subsiding luminary, and she 
was fancifully indulging the idea that, Cecil, in a 
state of beatitude, might be floating about upon one 
of those islands of light, to behold the glorious evo- 
lutions of Nature's magnificent pageant, when her 
reveries were interrupted by a sudden confusion 
among her companions, several of whom hurried 
past her, as if avoiding the approach of a stmiger. 
liOoking quickly round, to discover the' cause of 
their alarm,* she saw a figure running rapidly to- 
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wards her: her eyes were rivetted to him ts he Ap- 
proached; and, in a moment after, uttering a loud 
cry of astonishment and joy, she fell fkinting into 
the arms of her lover! 

Yes; it was Cecil Hungerford, who having ob- 
tained a pardon through the representations of Sir 
Thomas Cromwell, had hastened into Somerset- 
shire; and guessing Beatrice's purpose, from the 
asylum she had chosen, of which he had been ap- 
prised by her dismissed attendant, had hurried to 
Bath, with all the velocity of rekindled hope and 
affection, to prevent the pronouncing of her vows, 
and claim his affianced wife. Le^ing these de- 
lighted lovers for the present to explain to one an- 
other the circumstances that led to their unexpected 
meeting, and to enjoy those rapturous felicitations, 
that ecstasy of the soul, which it could not fail to 
elicit, and which it would be impossible to describe, 
— ^we shall proceed to notice some of the other per- 
sonages introduced into our little history, before we 
take our final leave of the reader. 

He will think, we fear, that we have too long ne- 
glected Dudley, considering the prominent station 
he occupied in our former chapters. We left him 
enacting the part of a courtier; in which office he 
so quickly ingratiated himself into the favour of the 
King^ a^ to be invited to all the court-banquets and 
festivals. At one of these parties he was pi*odigi- 
ously struck by the appearance of a new beauty, 
flaunting ai^id the coquettes who seemed to be con- 
tending for the monarch's notice, and attired in a 
fantastical French dress, which he immediately pro- 
nounced to be ** most peremptory excellent, ad- 
mirable in the conceit, and faultless in the fashion, '' 
although most others would have considered it outre 
and extravagant. She was tall and handsome, with 
redundant black locks, and large hazel eyes, which 
she rolled about unceasingly, as some new object 
caught her attention; while her manners were those 
of a volatile girl, unaccustomed to the scene, and de- 
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lighted with every thing she saw. She exhibited, 
however, that air of fathioa and distinction which 
Dudley had always admired; and he was the more 
induced to inquire her name, because he could not 
help imagining that he had encountered her before, 
although he knew not where. The reader^s aston- 
ishment oannot exceed that of Dudley, when h^ 
learned that it was no other than his betrothed wife, 
the phlegmatical and automatical Miss Poyns, of 
Beckbampton Hall ; whom her mother, indeed, per- 
haps from a hotter insight into her natural character, 
had pronounced to be '^some deal too gay and gid- 
dy," but whom he himself had considered as little 
better tlian a human n^cbine, a mere lump of inani- 
mation. 

Amid all his methodical arrangements, Sir Eu- 
stace Poyns had forgottoa to put down the day when 
death would pay a visit to him at the Hall. In fact^ 
he had always determined to. die in the Michael- 
mas quarter, because his father did so before him; 
and was rather indignant at the irregularity, thaa 
at the nature of the summons, when he Wag called 
upon to depart, just as he was making up his house-> 
hold-book, upon St Helen's day. Notwithstand- 
ing the disorderly nature of the proceeding, how- 
ever, the grim sergeant carried off bis prisoner; 
and Miss Ppyns, as soon as ^e had laid aside her 
mourui|ig, was invited to London by her aunt, a 
designing woman, who knowing her personal at- 
tractions, was not without hopes, that, by giving 
them a proper display, she might advance her own 
fortune, while ahe procured the elevation of her 
niece. There were always a certain number of 
young female aspirants about the Court, who, 
knowing that if the King took a fancy to a new 
wife he would soon manage to get rid of the bid 
one, were candidates for the honour of royalty, 
however short-lived it mij^t prove. Determined 
that she should have as good a chance as the rest, 
the aunt drilled and tutored Miss Poyns, in the 
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way that she thought most h'kely to ensure success, 
rendering her charms as alluring as possible, by ar- 
raying them in a French dress equally extravagant 
in the fashion and the materials. 

She found an apt and willing scholar in her niece, 
upon whose mind a short residence in the court 
produced an effect diametrically opposite to that 
which it had occasioned in Beatrice, because the 
moral elements upon which it operated were totally 
different. The latter had brought to the scene of 
action an acute understanding, a high sense of prin- 
ciple, and a sensitive heart, although they had been 
overgrown by the weeds of a wrong education, and 
clouded by the fumes of pride. Circumstances 
tended to clear away these obstructions; and as her 
real character developed itself, she retired in disgust 
from a society, which was alike uncongenial with 
her feelings and her principles. 

From the severe and long-continued restraint in 
which Miss Poyns had been held, she naturally re- 
bounded into the opposite extreme, as soon as the 
coercion was removed. She ran wild in the sud- 
den recovery of her liberty, and having but little 
understanding and less feeling, she wa^ so far from 
seeing anything to dissatisfy the one, or revolt the 
other, in the habits and manners of a court, that 
she considered it the very summit of human felici- 
ty, and enjoyed her new life with an unbounded 
exhilaration of^pirits, that was kept up by a recol* 
lection of the Miserable thraldom and clock-work 
penance, from which she had escaped, 

She constituted in short an excellent woman of 
fashion, being not less distinguished for her personal 
charms, and the elegant originality of her French 
dresses, than the rapid vivacity of her discourse: 
and, as Dudley sought no higher recommendations 
in a wife, and saw nothing more objectionable in 
her than her name of Bridget, he thought he might 
as well, after all, perform the original contract by 

24* 
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making her an ofier of his hand, more espeeially a» 
he had never quarrelled with her handsome porticm. 
She had been now long enough paraded before the 
King to cohvince the aunt that there was no hope 
of her being exalted to the throne; and as Dudley 
stood well in the royal favour, and might, perhaps, 
be enabled to forward her own views, she eoosent- 
ed to their uuu>n. They were married accordingly, 
and, continuing to reside in the Court, were remark- 
able for the perpetual novelty and richness of their 
French dresses, the exquisite sapor of their French 
dishes, their foreign liveries, and the French ar- 
rangement of their household, now placed under 
1 he sole control of Major-domo Pierre; whose con- 
tinued practice of siqging French ballads, playing 
tricks, making grimaces, chucking the maids under 
the chin, and occasionally seizing some hi old sur- 
ly domestic to whirl him round and round in an in- 
voluntary galliard, were held to be levities quite in- 
consistent with the dignity of his office, although 
they were too consonant to his own cheerful charac- 
ter to be ever discontinued. 

By making it a principle, as he termed it, never 
to be of his own opinion in politics, religion, or any 
thing else, when it happened to differ from that of 
the King, Sir John Dudley contrived to preserve 
the favour of his fickle and capricious master, who 
successively showered down upon him new digni- 
ties and emoluments. Sanders, the historiab of the 
fieformation, informs us, that, wh^ Henry grew 
ancient and diseased, choleric and curious in trifles, 
he was wont to reward such as ordered his screen 
or chair to a convenient distance from the fire, with 
the church of some abbey, or the lead of some sa- 
cred edifice; and Fuller asserts, in his ^ Church His- 
tory ,'' that he gave a religious house of some value 
to a woman, for presenting him with a dish of pud- 
dings that pleased his palate. By listening to the 
promptings of his crafty friend Jack Dudley, and 
consulting the caprices of his master's ta^te and 
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temper ia the minutest trifles. Sir John not only ob- 
tained a large share of the plunder thus wantonly 
lavished, but wds created successively S«i/on Mai*- 
pas, Viscount Lisle, Earl of Warwick, and Lord 
High Admiral for life. Continuing the same cau- 
tious and winning policy after the King^ death, be 
procured himself to be made Earl Marshal of En- 
gland, and subsequently Duke of Northumberland: 
but when Eklward the Sixth died, his old friend 
Jack Dudley played him a slippery trick, by coun- 
selling bim to proclaim the Lady Jane Grey, who 
had married his fourth son, as Queen of England. 
This project having quickly and miserably failed; 
he was tried, condemned, and decapitated upon 
Tower Hill: thus finally following his father's ex- 
ample, which he had so often sworn not to imitate, 
and hieing buried with his head off, in spite of all 
his positive resolutions to the contrary* 

Plunged in the greatest grief and consternation, as 
soon as she had learnt Sir Lionel's violent death, 
Lady Fitzmaurice hasteped off to the scene of ac- 
tion; occasionally stopping to weep'' and ejaculate 
" Well-a-day! well-a-day! said I not sooth, when I 
told him, that dead man would be his dole, if he fell 
from the top of the ladder, that it so liked him to 
be ever climbing ?" 

She protected his remains from insult, caused 
them to be decently interred, and placed a fair mon- 
ument over them, with this inscription : — " Here 
lies the valiant Sir Lionel Fitzmaurice, who died 
in battle" — ^wherein, by a whole biography of omis- 
sion, and a little equivocation, this affectionate wife 
contrived to speak the truth, and yet to record 
nothing that could disparage her husband. While 
she was engaged in this pious office, being reproach- 
f ed4)y a neighbour for showing so much respect to 

\ one who was so little worthy of her attachment, 

j *^Dear heart! dear heart I" she replied — "what 

' would you have me to do ? Is not an oath an oath ? 
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and did I not swear at the altar to lore and honour 
him, for better and for worse, to love him and cher* 
ish him CT,} death should us part ? Never did I lose 
the hope of converting him to the paths of religion and 
peace, and never, never did I forget that he was once 
kind, and good, and loving. He was the first man that 
won my heart, and shall he not keep it to the last ? 
Neighbour, neighbour! if you were in my place, and 
could see the whole scene before you, as I do at the 
present moment, when he came wooing to me at th^ 
miller^s cottage, and we sat m the garden listening to 
the splashing of the water-wheel, or the song of the . 
blackbird in the maple^tree, and he told me storiecr 
of the wars, and sang me ballads, and gathered me 
posies, you would be as faithful to the last as I am 
— ay, and by my troth, as sad and sorrowful too." 
The tears stole down her cheeks as she spoke; and 
her companion, though unable to sympathize with 
her fltrie^ reproached her no more for its indulgence. 
When a due time bad elapsed after the death of 
Sir Lionel, the marriage of Cecil and Beatrice was 
celebrated with great splendour and festivity; the 
prayers that were put up for their happiness were 
fervent and universal, and Heaven seemed delighted ' 
to make them some compensation for their past 
trials, by blessing them with an unclouded felicity, 
of which^the world has afforded few examples, and 
of which they endeavoured to deserve the continu- 
ance, by practising, to the utmost of their ability, the 
dictates of a liberal and enlightened Christian- 
ity. Its influence upon their different tempera- 
ments was sufficiently marked. In Cecil it only 
encouraged the developement of his natural and in« 
herent amiability; to Beatrice it was sometimes ne- 
cessary as a corrective of those less genUe and pa- 
tient tendencies, which she had acquired in youth, 
and which it demanded the joint influence of time 
and religion completely to eradicate. By these 
means, however, and the undeviating example of 
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her husband, she at length obtained the greal object 
of her ambition — she became every way worthy of 
him. 

Cecil having succeeded, as a matter of course, to 
his father's large estates, made it his first care to 
restore to their ancient possessors, or to their fami- 
lies, all those domains which Sir Lionel had 
wrenched from them by fraud or violence; while 
he wrote at the same time to the King, begging 
leave to give up the extensive grant of the abbey- 
lands, as it had been obtained by false representa- 
tion. 

"Now, by St. Mary!'* cried the King, after 
reading the letter, " methinks the misbegotten Sir 
Lionel was right after all, and that this youngster 
is in sooth a very idiot. There be knaves enow 
who have pestered me for £nsch grants; but Master 
HungerfonL is the first simpleton who has offered 
to restore them.*' 

The Tor House having been the scene of his suf- 
ferings and imprisonment^ and being rendered un- 
desirable to4um as a residence, by a variety of 
painful recollections, Cecil dismissed all the despe- 
radoes and rufflers of the establishment, and engag- 
ing a more orderly household, removed toFarleigh 
Castle^ where Lady Fitzmaurice was installed as 
the sole manager and superintendent of all the do- 
mestic concerns. By her economical arrangements^ 
Cecil was enabled to maintain the splendour of his 
ancient family, without encroaching upon those 
extensive charities and that generous hospitality, 
which formed the delight of his heart Here the 
gbod Lady Fitzmaurice enjoyed a tranquil happi- 
ness in her latter dajra, to wfaidi her early life had 
been a stranger, her serenity being seldom inter- 
rupted, except when she visited ^e tomb of Sir 
Lionel, upon which occasions she. invariably called 
up to her memory, almost to her senses, the scene 
of the miller's garden, and remained suffused in 
teara.for the rest of the da v. 
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At Farleigh Castle, Cecil fixed his sole residence ; 
and, as both himself and Beatrice were equally re- 
solved never to revisit London, he sold the old 
mansion which the family had so long possessed 
upon the banks of the Thames, not far from the 
village of Charing. It was purchased by another 
of the Huneerfords, with v^hose descendants it re* 
mained until the time of Charles the Second, when 
Sir Edward Hungerford, pulling it down, built se- 
veral smaller ones, together with a market-house, 
upon the site. On the north side of the latter edi- 
fice, in order to perpetuate the memory of the fa- 
mily, he set up a bust of himself, in a most per- 
plexed and blustering stone periwig. Battered, 
shattered, and bespattered, the bust still remains; 
but alas! few ever look up at it, and fewer still be- 
stow a thought upon the worshipful knight whom it 
represents, and whose name is still borne by the 
adjoining market and river-stairs. 

Judging of others by himself, and, therefore, an- 
ticipating a fierce revenge for the manifold injuries 
he had inflicted upon Cecil, Dr. Wrench fled into 
concealment, as soon as he learnt his re-instatement 
in all his rights. Cecil, however, having discove- 
red his retreat, not only sent him an assurance of 
his forgiveness, but the promise* of a stipend suffi-* 
cient for his subsistence. It was not long claimed.. 
Disappointed in all his chimerical hopes, and stung 
to the soul by the recollection of his own credulity, 
his health gave way; he lingered for some time, 
and then died in great misery and bitterness of 
spirit 

Unchanged in nothing but his garb, for he had 
been forced to lay down bis monkish robes, Friar 
Frank found an asylum in Farleigh Castle, where 
he retained all his other old habits in their pristine 
ireshness and perfection. He was still the general 
pacificator of the district; his scraps of Latin were 
not forgotten; his voice, losing nothing of its deep 
and mellow tone, was as cheerfully exerted as be- 
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fore; the huge wallet, with its pilli, spasmadraps^ 
drops, and cordials for the adult, as well as its com- 
fits, honey-biscuits, saffron-cakes, and gingerbread 
for his younger patients, still remained slung to his 
side; and, as Cecil's munificence kept it well stored 
in addition with silver-groats and testers, Friar 
Frank was, if possible^ a still greater favourite in 
the vicinity of Farleigh Castle, than he had been in 
that of the Tor House. ^ * 

In dismissing the different characters whom he 
has introduced to their notice, the author hopes to 
stand excused with his readers if he bestow a few 
words upon Cecil's earliest friend and iavourite. 
Snowdrop. Now that his master possessed nobler 
objects, ^ith whom to divide his sympathies, he no 
longer enjoyed such*an exclusive share of his atten- 
tion; but the faithful quadruped was still a general 
pety and did the usual dog's penance for such dis- 
tinctions, by becoming rather uncomfortably corpu- 
lent in figure, and being subject to a wheezing in 
the lungs whenever he attempted quick motion. His 
manners altered with his fortunes. Instead of creep- 
ing about with the timid and stealthy pace, that 
formerly marked his furtive visits to Cecil, he 
seemed to challenge his place in Farleigh Castle as 
the friend of its lord^ and though he nev^r for a 
moment forgot his early respect and affection for his 
master, he would occasionally snap peevishly at 
others who disturbed him on his mat before the fire, 
or deranged any of the little plans that he had con- 
trived for his personal comfort. 

At the final dissolution of the monasteries, an 
ample scope was afforded to the enlarged philan- 
thropy of Cecil's heart Thousands of poor monks 
and nuns, in a state of destitution, were thrown 
upon a world, with whose ways they were unac- 
(^[uainted, and with whose difficulties they were ut- 
terly unable to struggle. Many of these found a 
temporary or permanent refuge within the walls of 
Farleigh Castle^ some were supported elsewhere by 
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small stipends, some were restored to their friends 
ia distant parts, some were assisted to provide 
their own maintenance by different employments. — > 
*^ He must be the best Christian^ ^^ said Cecil, << who 
is the most tolerant, and extends the greatest kind*- 
ness to those who difier from him in opinion. 
Alas! we are all the children of error, and to do 
wrong to others, upon the mere i»-esnmption that 
we may be right ourselves, is to depart from the 
whole spirit of God's law, that we may uphold its 
letter in some particular instance. The sect, that 
marks its ascendancy by persecuting those that dif- 
fer from it, is only imitating the faults of its oppo* 
nents, instead of setting them a better example. Its 
adversaries, when they possess the power, will feel 
themselves justified in retaliating the oppression ; and 
the world will thus for ever move in a circle of error 
and misery. Such will probably be its course for 
many years, but a happier and more enlightened 
sera will at length arise, when England, long the 
pride and paragon of Europe, in arts and arms, in 
liberal institutions and intellectual eminence, will 
blush with shame at the thought of being behind her 
neighbours upon the single point of religious tolera- 
tion. Then shall the Protestant stretch forth his hand 
to the Catholic, and exclaim, ^ Brother, brother, come 
to mine arms, and to my heart, and be restored to 
the full possession of your civil rights. We are 
worshippers of the same God, sons of the same soil, 
subjects of the same King; let us henceforth live to- 
gether in the brotherhood and peace of equality; 
let him be deemed the best Christian who best 
obeys the commandment, to love his neighbour as 
himself; let our past errors be forgotten ; let us con- 
stitute one united family, and thus ensure the hap- 
piness of individuals, while we are promoting the 
strength, the greatness, and the glory of our com^ 
mon country.' '^ '- 
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